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The Convair-Turboliner, now being built fr Allison Division of Gengral , cK Wy 


Motors Corporation, gives America the mgGns for continued leadership i cAAS 
the air transport field. 
Powered by twin T38 Allison gas tugine engines, the Turboliner wba wo 10%) 
flying this summer . . . while othe¥proposed turboprop transports are still 
in the engineering and developmegf stage. r LiBRARY 
Because Consolidated Vultee gésigns with an eye to the future, Hee edt NNER SE 
fleets of 40-passenger ConvaifLiners, operated by 13 leading airlines of the 
world, can be inexpensively fonverted into ultramodern Turboliners . . . fore- 
most of all medium-range fransports in performance, comfort and efficiency. 
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More flight hours... 


more profitable airline operation... 
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are end results of this 


sharp upward trend in the authorized time between overhauls of Cyclone engines. 


Wright Cyclone 18BD on the Lockheed 
Constellation saves hundreds of over- 
haul and spark-plug-change hours. 


@ NEWS OF THE MONTH is the endurance 
record of the Wright Cyclone 18BD on 
the Lockheed Constellation . . . despite 
the short time it has been in poses sa 
tion for airline service. 


@ In the brief span of two years, this 
2500 horsepower aircraft engine has 
extended authorized time between 
overhauls from 600 hours to 1200 
hours in fleet operation. 


A DIVISION OF 
Aeronautical Corporation ® Wood-Ridge, New Jersey CuRrTiss WRIGHT 


® Such records reflect the sound en- 
gineering design and built-in durability 
typical of Wright Cyclone engines... 
characteristics that have produced these 
gains in authorized overhaul time . . . 
corresponding reductions in overhaul 
:...and customer-satisfying schedule 


® In addition to this outstanding per- 
formance record, a nearly 70% improve- 
ment — from 300 to 500 hours — has 
been effected in the authorized spark 
plug change time. 


POWER FOR AIR PROGRESS 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 
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FIRST in Experience 


Capital was the first scheduled airline in 
the U.S. to offer low cost Aircoach Service. 


FIRST in Popularity 


Capital now carries more Aircoach passen- 
gers than any other airline in the world. 





MR. AiR COACH 


FIRST in Economy 


There is no lower fare offered by any 
Scheduled Airline—anywhere. 


Bircoach 


4-ENGINE ECONOMY SERVICE 
BETWEEN 14 MAJOR CITIES . . . AIRLINES 


23 Years of Public Service 
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 ERRERGSE SS complete wing assembly —every 
Douglas spare part carries at least one inspector’s stamp. ° 
This stamp is the hallmark of quality workmanship — your 
guarantee of precision fit! 

Genuine Douglas spares reflect the latest engineering 
changes. Replacements are made swiftly and easily. No time 
or revenue is lost because of grounded planes. 

Over 60% of all Douglas spares are available for immediate 
shipment. Our customer liaison men give personal attention 
to your procurements. In addition, Technical Data and the 
assistance of Douglas Field Representatives are provided to 
help you realize maximum utility of all your Douglas aircraft. 


DOUGLAS PARTS SALES DIVISION 
\ DouGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 














in figuring efficiency 
..- the Printing Calculator 


If you want faster figuring, with a constant printed check on 
every factor, you can’t beat the famous Remington Rand Print- 
ing Calculator—the only calculating machine that figures and 
proves at the same time. 

That’s why the Printing Calculator is first with businessmen 
and operators everywhere . . . they save time by eliminating 
reruns and needless checking . . . they get more figure production 
with the faster 10 key keyboard. And—anyone can learn to 
operate it in a brief practice session. 

There’s real economy in the Printing Calculator—you get 
super-quick adding and subtraction . . . auto- 
matic division and direct multiplication all 
with this one all-purpose figuring machine— 
plus proof printed on the tape. It’s first . . . 

for payroll work, cost accounting, tax compu- 
tations . . . for every office figuring job. 









aN 


Finest. 


gare our machines to aid busi- 
ness management — Printing 
Calculators, Electric and Man- 
val Adding Machines, Electric, 
Standard, Noiseless and Port- 
able Typewriters. For your 
writing and figuring needs we 
are not limited to any one 
system or machine—we make 
them all. 


Remington Fland 
promote ne - - - - 
Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
Business Machines and Supplies Division, Room 1280 

1 Please send me a free copy of “Facts about Office Figures” —the booklet 
that shows how to SAVE the Printing Calculator way. 
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Aviation Calendar 

April 16-20—American Association 
of Airport Executives annual meet- 
ing, Neil House Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

April 17-19—SAE aeronautic meet- 
ing and aircraft engineering display, 
Hotel Statler, New York City. 

April 22—Personal aircraft opera- 
tion and maintenance conference, 
Municipal Airport, Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


April 24-26—Airport Operators 
Council third annual meeting, Hote) 
Carter, Cleveland, Ohio. 

May 5-6—National Intercollegiate 
Air Meet, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo. 

May 18-198—Corporation Aircraft 
Owners Association annual meeting 
and Third National Forum, Hotel 
Statler, Washington, D. CO. 

May 19-20—Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences 7th annual Personal 
Aircraft meeting, Lassen Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

May 20-21—National Air Carnival, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

May 22-23—Third annual Air Trans- 
portation conference, Purdue Univer- 
sity School of Aeronautics, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

dune 1-3—Aviation Writers Associa- 
tion convention, Montreal, Quebec. 

June 2-1l—7th annual Michigan 
Aviation Week (sponsored by Aero 
Club of Mich.). 

June 4-9—SAE summer meeting, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Indiana. 

June 10-13—National Aeronautic 
Association 28th annual convention, 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Missouri. 

June 21-25—Ninety-Nines conven- 
tion, Ft. Clark Guest Ranch, Branch- 
ettsville. Texas. 

June 22-23—Aviation Distributors 
and Manufacturers Association mid- 
year meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

June 26-30—American Society for 
Testing Materials annual meeting and 
exhibit of testing apparatus and 
equipment, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

July 12-14—Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences annual summer 
meeting, IAS Western Headquarters 
Bidg., Los Angeles, California. 

July 14-16—National Pilots Air Meet 
and Races, Chattanooga Municipal 
Airport, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

July 25-30—Academy of Model Aero- 
nautics national model airplane 
championship contest, Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Dallas, Texas. 

Sept. 4-6—National Flying Farmers 
Association annual convention, Be- 
midji, Minn. 

Sept. 18-22—Instrument Society of 
America 5th annual Instrument Con- 
ference and Exhibit, Memorial Audi- 
torium, Buffalo, New York. 

Sept. 28-30—Air Reserve Association 
annual convention, Hotel Texas, Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 

Oct. 2-4—National Association of 
State Aviation Officials annual con- 
vention, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


. 
International 

May 9—IATA Composite traffic con- 
ferences 1-2-3, Madrid, Spain. 

May 9—IATA Fourth technical con- 
ference, United States. 

May 30—ICAO Fourth Assembly, 
Montreal, Quebec. 

May 30—ICAO Legal Committee 
meeting, Montreal, Quebec. 

Sept. 5-10—Society of British Alr- 
craft Constructors, annual flying dis- 
play and exhibition, Farnborough, 
England. 

Oct. 16-20—IATA Annual general 
meeting, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 
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— Because: 1. Thompson Treads are safe and dependable. 
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g and ings. 
and 
—_ 3. Longer tread life reduces the frequency of 
= expensive wheel changes. 
Meet 4. Thompson’s prompt service keeps tire in- 
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FIRST “FAIL S 


Pilots on today’s giant aircraft adjust engine throttles 
by means of elaborate remote control electronic systems. 

Problem has been to devise an electronic control that 
would “fail safe” in case trouble developed anywhere 
in the system. In other words, controls that would stop 
and hold position at the exact moment of system failure. 

Engineers at AiResearch have now perfected such an 
electronic control. This control has many applications 
in the regulation of pressure... temperature... and 
remote positioning. For the first time, it provides a “fail 
safe” method of electronic control. 

In addition, this new type of AiResearch electronic 
control is ultra sensitive. It makes possible the appli- 
cation of maximum power—or response to temperature 
or pressure changes—in almost microscopic degrees. 


AiResearch 


DIVISION OF 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


AFE” ELECTRONIC CONTROL 


Such pioneering in the field of 

electronic development and manufacture 

is typical of the day-to-day operations of the 

skilled scientists and engineers at work at AiResearch. 


@ Whatever your field—AiResearch engineers— 
designers and manufacturers of rotors operating 
in excess of 100,000 rpm — invite your toughest 
problems involving high speed wheels. Special- 
ized experience is also available in creating 
compact turbines and compressors; actuators, 
with high speed rotors; air, gas and liquid heat 
exchangers; air pressure, temperature and other 


automatic controls, 


e « « « An inquiry on your company 
letterhead will receive prompt attention. 
AiResearch Manufacturing Company 
Los Angeles 45, California 
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Air Transport PROGRESS 





Y ANY and all standards of measurement in this half-century year 
of 1950, man’s conquest of the skies has moved forward at a spec- 
tacular pace. 

In this special issue of air transport progress the staff of AMERICAN 
Aviation has endeavored to illustrate in photographs and statistics, and 
to exploit in words, the dramatic grewth of an industry which has 
quickened the travel habits of millions of people and has speeded up the 
movement of mails and goods to all parts of the globe. 

We are privileged to supplement this story of dynamic growth by the 
publication of the new annual edition of the Air Transport Association’s 
authentic Air Transport Facts and Figures. 

Fostered a quarter of a century ago by the Post Office Department, the 
domestic airlines of the United States have more than justified the faith 
and investment of their sponsors. In 1949 revenues from carrying the 
mail represented only 10.08% of total revenue, a tribute in itself to 
private enterprise and initiative in weaning itself from government aid. 

In a multitude of ways the airlines have demonstrated impressive 
advances. The 5,590 employes of 1940 have increased to 78,000 ten years 
later. The 2,802,000 passengers of 1940 increased to 13,781,000 last year. 
In a decade the domestic revenue passenger miles jumped from one 
billion to six and a half billion. 

The year 1949 was in itself distinguished by new records. It was the 
safest year in history—73,000,000 passenger miles flown per passenger 
fatality. Of the 356,000 total route miles in the U. S. airline system, 
210,000 were international. Gross revenues had increased 13% over the 
year before and a net operating profit of $44,000,000 was estimated. 

If any one milepost were needed to illustrate the historic fact that the 
airlines had come of age as an important industry, the total operating 
revenue for domestic, local service and international carriers would 
suffice. The figure for 1949 reached $766,000,000. 

Inspiring as the record is at this half-century mark, much is yet to 
be unfolded in the decades to come. New power, new speeds, new 
ranges, greater lift capacity, and an increasing acceptance of air trans- 
portation throughout the world, give assurance of continuing progress. 
The dreams of an air age are being fulfilled with tangible achievements 
in the year-to-year record. Those who have pioneered in the building 
to date can well be proud of their accomplishments. 

Under any standard of measurement, the record in this year of 1950 
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Now DC-4 operafors, too, can 
cul brake maintenance costs 


a given amount of kinetic energy thanf 
any other brake. 
Here are a few of the planes that are 
reaping these benefits of the BFG wheel 
and brake assembly: Stratocruiser, B-30 


HE AIRLINES that have switched 
their DC-3s to B. F. Goodrich 
brakes have made important reductions 
in maintenance costs. TWA reports sub- 
stantial savings on its Stratoliner brake 
maintenance after making the switch. 
Now DC-4 operators can do the same! 
The CAA has approved B. F.Goodrich 
brakes for the DC-4, following exten- 
sive tests by Capital Airlines. 

Simple design is the reason behind 
the low upkeep of B. F. Goodrich Ex- 
pander Tube brakes. Many of the extra 
parts and linkages found in other brakes 
are eliminated. A screwdriver and 


10 


wrench are the only tools needed for 
relining. Full-circle braking action and 
low-pressure operation make for slower, 
more even wear. New, cemented brake 
blocks that use no rivets permit use of 
all the lining. As a result, maintenance 
man-hours, flying-time losses and 
replacement costs are all cut! 

What's more, pilots report they like 
the “operational feel”. This brake can- 
not lock or grab. It responds smoothly 
to minimum pressure. It takes emer- 
gency overloads better. 

The B. F. Goodrich brake also saves 
weight. It can be designed lighter for 


Constitution, B-47, Navion, C-124 
B-45, P2V4, F-84, converted DC-3s 
converted Stratoliners. Put your DC-4s 
in this good company. The B. F.Goodria 
Company, Aeronautical Div., Akron, 0 


B.E Goodrich 
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DURING 1949 the greatest air show 

of all time took place. It was not 
a static show, an idle display of 
potential, nor was it confined to the 
area of an exhibition ground, a state 
or even the United States. 

The show was the day in and day 
out operation of the U. S. air trans- 
port system. The place was the world. 
The show people were the men and 
women of the airlines, the military 
transport services, various civil gov- 
ernment agencies, the manufacturers, 
and related associations. 

As a prewar peacetime industry, 
U. S. aviation ranked 44th, between 
the sausage and candy industries. By 
the end of 1949, despite crippling 
over-expansion in the immediate 
postwar period, a shortage of modern 
flight equipment and a severe over- 
dose of competition, the industry had 
moved into world prominence. 

The year-end saw the capital assets 
of the airline industry at well over 
$720,000,000. Employment in this 
phase of the industry had exceeded 
the 78,000 mark in 1949. There were 


Boeing Stratocruiser—Ffifty-five of 

these double-decked luxury transports 

have been placed in airline service. Four 

U. S. users are Pan American, 20; Ameri- 

can Overseas, 10; United, 8; Northwest, 

10. British Overseas Airways also oper- 
ates the craft. 


: ESTABLISHED JUNE |, 1937 





163,145 people working in major air- 
craft manufacturing plants supplying 
craft for all types of military and 
civil operations, 39,961 more in engine 
manufacturing plants. 

But transport progress can not be 
gaged by capital investment alone. 
In a land where competition reigns, 
there are two yardsticks for air trans- 
port progress: 

(1) the type of service provided; 
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(2) the economic soundness of the 
service. 

Perhaps this is where the U. S 
transport industry showed up best. 


Year-end figures show that the 
total net operating profit of the U. S. 
scheduled domestic trunklines during 
1949 was $24,000,000. The profit is 
startling when one considers that in 
1947 the domestic airlines had a gross 
deficit of $20 million and in 1948, a 







































Douglas Super DC-3— Capital Airlines has ordered 

three Super DC-3's, introduced in 1949, to replace existing 

Douglas designed the craft to provide greater ca- 
pacity, speed and utility. 


Martin 4-0-4— Newest transport to be ordered, the 4-0-4 

is a pressurized version of the earlier .Martin 2-0-2 with 

greater payload, higher speed and better service. Trans DC-3's. 
World Airline has ordered 30, Eastern 35. 


Air travelers could buy an airline connecting New York and Boston, 


small operating profit of $2,075,000. 
ticket to almost any place in the and similar frequencies between 


The transport services of the U. S. 
were initially developed to carry the 
U. S. mail. Passenger carrying was a 
late and unheralded event. But in 
1949 the airlines found that less than 
11% of their total revenues was de- 
rived from mail payments. 


MORE SERVICE 


HE SCHEDULED airlines pro- 

vided direct service into 592 towns 
and cities in the U. S. last year as 
compared to 541 in 1948. Many of 
these points were large cities but for 
every key populated center served, 
there were numerous stops which did 
not carry their own weight. The air- 
lines had taken on all the aspects of 
a public utility. Social considerations 
were often given more weight than 
economic factors. 


world at over 3,000 places in the U. S. 
Some ticket sales were at airport 
terminals, others in city ticket offices 
and a sizeable number in travel 
agencies. No sales organization is 
more efficient than its distributor 
channels. The airlines had gradually 
arrived at a distributor network that 
proved reasonably efficient and pro- 
ductive, but even so new channels 
were constantly being explored. 

At one period during i949 there 
were 110 round trips weekly connect- 
ing the U. S. and points overseas. The 
picture was the same on the home 
front. The passenger desiring connec- 
tions between key cities found the 
service more than adequate. (See 
page 58). In the peak season there 
were 60 connections per day between 
New York and Washington, 26 trips 
connecting New York and Miami, 48 


other large centers. 

The service was there and the 
traveling public recognized it. For the 
first time in history the number of 
airline passenger miles flown ex- 
ceeded 40% of the railroad Pullman 
service. In 1949 the domestic airlines 
of the U. S. carried 15,291,026 revenue 
passengers some 6,815,658,000 revenue 
passenger miles. 

On the international front U. S 
scheduled operators carried 1,526,844 
revenue passengers 2,072,749,000 pas- 
senger miles. In addition some 45 
non-scheduled air carriers operating 
under the U. S. flag at home and 
overseas provided 257,083 passengers 
with 456,314,086 passenger miles of 
service. While this sum represénted 
only 5% of the scheduled airline 
traffic, it was nonetheless a sizeable 
amount of business. 


Lockheed Constellation—There have been three prin- 
cipal models of the famous "“Connie"—the 049, 649 and 
749. There are 76 Constellations in scheduled airline 
service: EAL, 20; TWA, 35; AOA, 7, and PAA, 14. Total 
planes delivered or now on order is 213. Principal U. S. 
orders outstanding are 20 for TWA, 5 for Chicago and 

Southern, and 5 for Capital. 
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Douglas DC-6A—tThis all-cargo version of the DC-+ 

was introduced in 1949. It features a fuselage five feet 

longer than the DC-6, new P&W R-2800-17 engines with 

improved performance, a built-in cargo hoist and other 

features which make it the first commercially available 

transport for this purpose. No orders for the DC-6A have 
been announced to date. 
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Heat, condensation, insulation breakdown, flashover and the BENDIX 


many other aircraft ignition irregularities due to weather and Youll, balaa-\ 


altitude can now be greatly reduced. For the remarkable new 
Bendix-Scintilla Low Tension Ignition System, a product of 
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insulation breakdown, capacitance loading 
and electrical losses. 


Greater freedom from radio interference. 
Affected less by weather or altitude. 
Minimizes spark plug erosion. 


between transformer coils and spark plugs. This results in an 
almost unbelievable reduction in spark plug erosion and 
easier ground servicing. Keep pace with the industry by 
investigating Bendix-Scintilla Low Tension Ignition at your 
earliest opportunity. You'll agree that here is a significant 
step forward in the search for safer, more dependable flight. 
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and the remainder with a foreign operator. 


O NE OF THE points which the pas- 
sengers recognized was the ever 
improving safety record of the sched- 
uled airlines. In 1949 the airlines of 
the U. S. set a record of 1.0 passenger 
fatalities per 100 million passenger 
miles flown. The international oper- 
ators had a perfect record with no 
passenger fatalities during 1949, while 
the domestic operators had a record 
of 1.3 fatalities per 100 million pas- 
senge miles, a record matched in only 
two previous years, 1939 and 1946. 

In 1949 Colonial Airlines started its 
20th year of operation without fatal- 
ity. During this 19-year period 
Colonial had flown over 20,000,000 
plane miles, completing 250,545,622 
passenger miles without a single fatal 
accident or even a serious one. It was 
an important landmark in aviation 
safety. Yet it is interesting to note 
that in 1949 alone United Air Lines 
flew 52,650,126 plane miles and l1,- 
275,218,000 passenger miles, without 
a fatality. 

Colonial’s record stands as an im- 
portant milestone, since much of the 
record was established during times 
when flying wasn’t as safe as it is to- 
day. Equipment was of marginal de- 
sign, the airways virtually non-ex- 
istent, and the science of flying 
around the clock and year-round on 
reasonable schedule was largely un- 
developed. 


"THE GROWTH of air cargo as an 

important factor in airline opera- 
tions was impressive during 1949. The 
domestic airlines carried a record 
124,410,482 ton miles of freight and 
express during the year. Domestic air 
freight alone was up 34% over the 
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Martin 2-0-2—Of the 30 Martin 2-0-2's manufactured for 
the airlines, 25 went into service with Northwest Airlines 
Twelve addi- 
tional, now being completed, will be leased to TWA prior 
to delivery of Martin 4-0-4's on order. 





previous year, exclusive of the 435,- 
993 ton miles generated by feeder 
airlines. International cargo opera- 
tions accounted for 57,343,695 ton 
miles of freight and express during 
the year. CAA figures indicate the 
irregular air carriers accounted for 
about 6% as much cargo volume as 
the domestic airlines. 

There were important develop- 
ments in the cargo field during the 
year. Prime among these was the 
certification of four all-cargo carriers 
(see page 85). The carriers certifi- 
cated for this new and important role 
in the scheduled airline pattern were 
The Flying Tigers, Slick Airways, 
U. S. Airlines, and Airnews. 

No less important was the increas- 
ing attention being given the cargo 
handling business by the airlines. 
Some 100 cargo and combination 
cargo and passenger airplanes were 
in airline service at year-end. 

Time and money, plus key person- 
nel, were being dedicated to speeding 
up the ground handling of air cargo. 
One study showed that on shipments 
of 250 miles, 50% of the en route 
time was in ground handling, on 500 
mile routes 33%, and even on 1,000 
mile trips 20% of the time represented 
ground handling time. These are 
fields where solutions can be more 
effective than major increases in 
cruising air speeds. 

The CAB ruling which authorized 
use of single-engine airplanes on 
feeder airline routes was also a mile- 
stone. As a result of this ruling three 
lines started operations which would 
otherwise have been economically 
unsound. These were Central Air- 
lines, Mid-West Airlines, and Purdue 
Aeronautics. 

The low operating cost of the Beech 
Bonanza (see page 75) used by Cen- 
tral and the Cessna 190’s and 195’s 
used by the other two operators ex- 


Convair Liner—Of 174 Convair Liners built, 113 are in 
commercial airline service in the U. S., 4 additional are 
scheduled to go in service with Mid-Continent soon, Con- 
vair Liners are in service with: American Airlines, 73: Pan 
American, 20; Western, 


‘ csisaeaamitl 
en ie eal 


10; Continental, 5; Northeast, 5, 


tended scheduled airline service into 
many towns which could not hope to 
receive service with multi-engine 
equipment. 

During 1949 Los Angeles Airways 
added to its already fine record as 
the first certificated helicopter oper- 
ator doing an important and out- 
standing job in the carriage of mail 
in and around Los Angeles. The year 
also marked the introduction of the 
second helicopter air mail route, Heli- 
copter Air Service in the Chicago 
area. 

The helicopters in these two opera- 
tions are building a record on which 
future passenger carrying service by 
helicopters will be based (see page 
68. There is little doubt that this 
service will be introduced and al- 
ready the manufacturers are offering 
a number of transport helicopter de- 
signs which could serve this purpose 
(See page 67). 


URING 1948 the airlines had ex- 

perimented with higher fares as 
a means of overcoming the heavy 
financial losses experienced the pre- 
vious year. While the quality of 
service had been improved during 
this period, by the introduction of im- 
proved postwar equipment (princi- 
pally the Douglas DC-6, Lockheed 
Constellation, Convair Liner and Mar- 
tin 2-0-2) passengers were not gen- 
erally prepared nor willing to pay 3 
premium for the service. 

There was feeling that the airlines 
were pricing themselves out of the 
market. By 1949 the airlines had 
found that lower fares were neces- 
sary in order to penetrate an expand- 
ing market. 

Thus last year virtually marked the 
end of special fare services for flights 
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reliable performance by 
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U. S. airlines. 


for DC-6's. 


in improved equipment and the fare 
situation became a race toward lower 
prices. The 6c, plus, fare per pas- 
senger mile of 1948 was swiftly cut 
to a 4-5c fare and before the year 
was out fares in general were lower 
and the air coach services were well 
entrenched. 

The air coach services had been 
introduced as a means of providing 
a bargain rate for fast air travel with 
fewer of the regular airline extras— 
no meals, no reservations, limited 
cabin service, etc. Low fares were 
balanced to some degree by provi- 
sion of high density aircraft, aircraft 
with from 25-50% more seats than 
regularly used. 

The air coach caught on, and by the 
end of 1949 there was a network of 
air coach services provided by the 
scheduled airlines that spanned the 
country in all directions at fares com- 
petitive with railroad coaches. And 
the airlines were making money. 

Even the nature of coach service 
underwent change. The Douglas 
DC-4’s were scheduled to be replaced 
by faster Lockheed Constellations 
and Douglas DC-6’s. Flying at off 
schedule hours and thus raising the 
aircraft utilization, and attracting a 
new traffic potential which raised 
load factors, the coach service ap- 
peared to be here to stay. 

In the early postwar years the 
scheduled airlines had fought hard 
against the non-scheduled carriers, 
operating with government surplus 
equipment and with safety standards 
well below the CAA enforced airline 
standards. But the same operating 
practice of these irregular carriers 
that harassed the established lines 
drove them to competitive steps 
which had a direct bearing on their 
1949 profits. 


While the irregular operators im- 
directly brought about some desirable 
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Douglas DC-6—The DC-6 is in service with six scheduled 
Of 161 built or on order, year-end records 
show 110 to be in use as follows: American, 49; Braniff, 6; 
Delta, 6; National, 4; Pan American, 6; United, 39. United, 
National, Delta and Panagra have all placed re-orders 





a total of 


Douglas DC-6B—While no DC-6B's have been delivered 
as yet, both American and United have placed orders for 








11 to supplement existing DC-6 fleets. The 


DC-6B is a passenger version of the DC-6A Liftmaster. Its 
additional five feet of fuselage is being used either for 


extra seats or additional cargo space. 


changes by the scheduled airline 
operators, some of their marginal 
operating practices caused CAB and 
CAA to clamp down on the less re- 
sponsible operators. Consequently 
1949 saw a sharp reduction in the 
number of irregular airline opera- 
tions and simultaneously an improve- 
ment in the standards of those re- 
maining. Of 144 irregulars holding 
letters of registration in January 1949, 
only 91 held this status at year’s end. 
Only 61 of these are actually operat- 
ing and only 45 (see page 83) had 
any appreciable volume of business. 


PASSENGER COMFORT 


HE AIRLINES had _ introduced 

new standards of comfort in the 
postwar years. The change was as 
gradual as the introduction of new 
airplanes and people continued to cite 
the need for greater comfort without 
stopping to note what had happened. 
But the traveling public did recognize 
some changes. 

There were private compartments, 
indirect lighting, improved air condi- 
tioning, sleeperette chairs and luxur- 
ious lounges, effective cabin pres- 
surization and better food. And there 
were hard drinks being served, even 
on domestic flights. 

When pressurized aircraft were 
placed in widespread use immedi- 
ately after the war it often resulted 
in more aggravation than comfort. 
Equipment problems caused the pres- 
surization systems to be inoperative 
a goodly part of the time. When 
operative they were generally con- 
trolled manually with pressure 
changes being generated even in level 
flight. Out of the confusion came 
improved equipment which in 1949 
proved a useful contribution to pas- 
senger comfort. 


Whether it was the relative roomi- 
ness and larger windows of the Con- 
vair Liners and Martin 2-0-2’s, the 
circular lounge in the aft cabin of 
the Douglas DC-6’s, the eight-pas- 
senger private compartment of the 
Lockheed Constellations, or the lower 
deck lounge of the Boeing Strato- 
cruiser—comfort was on the increase, 

Speed in itself is not comfort. But 
marginal comfort is always aggra- 
vated by its duration. Prewar equip- 
ment is slow by postwar standards 
The introduction of postwar fleets on 


many of the important traffic produc- | 


ing routes was consequently an inm- 
portant factor in increasing passenger 
comfort. 

The complaints relating to lack of 
passenger comfort offered by aif 
travel extend into the airport termi- 
nal with as much or more emphasis 
as to the airplane itself. One of the 
more encouraging developments in 
the improving airport situation was 
the attention being given to terminal 
design. During the year there were 
many functional terminal designs 
(see page 93) offering the passenger 
and potential passenger fine surround- 
ings in which to make airline connec 
tions or pass time while awaiting in- 
coming airplanes. 


NEW EQUIPMENT had important 

impact on airline operations i 
1949. It was in April that American 
Airlines became the first airline to be 
completely equipped with a post war 
passenger fleet. This fleet numbered 
50 Douglas DC-6’s and 75 twin engine 
Convair Liners. The step-type door 
of the Convair and the Martin 2-0-2 
as introduced on Northwest Airlines 


routes, set off a chain of reactions. 
By eliminating the costly and 
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Douglas DC-3—At year's end there were approximately 453 Douglas DC-3's in 
service with the scheduled airlines. Too numerous for mention here, the airlines 
using the DC-3 are listed on page 60. 


URING 1949 a number of veteran 

transports continued to fly the 
airways, performing a sizable bulk of 
all scheduled air transport. Here is a 
cross-section of the more outstanding 
airplanes in this group, but it by no 
means represents all those in this 
category. Queen of these transports, 
the Douglas DC-3, was once heading 
for retirement from scheduled pas. 
senger carrying operations through 
adoption of new transport category 
requirements by CAB. But the 
Douglas veteran is expected to serve 
for many years to come. 





Boeing Stratoliner—tThe Stratoliner was the first four-engine equipment intro- 
duced into airline service prior to the war. Five of these, in use by TWA, served 


as coach airplanes in | 949. 


Curtiss C-46— Thirty-eight Curtiss Commandos are now in use in cargo opera- 
tions by scheduled airlines, including 18 with Slick Airways, 10 with Pan American, 
5 each with the Flying Tiger Line, and U. S. Airlines. 


They are scheduled for replacement in 1950. 





~ 


Cessna T-50— The Cessna T-50 is now used by 
Wiggins Airways in feeder airline operation 
Wiggins is operating 4 T-50's, providing service 
into small airports throughout New England 


——— 
Douglas DC-4—There were approximately 240 Douglas Sky 
masters in U. S. airline use during 1949. Included in thi 
number were both military conversions and post-war DC-4s 


Lockheed 18— Eleven Lockheed Lodestars are in service with 
Natienal Airlines as that line's only twin-engine equipment. 
There are another 6 Lockheed 10A's in use by Wisconsin Central 

Airlines. —___—_—_—____ > 


A listing of these planes is shown on page 60. 
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“thinks”’ fast for pilots 


Sperry’s new simplified gyroscopic 
indicator—the ZERO READER* —isa fast 
thinking calculator. It continuously 
pieces together attitude, altitude, head- 
ing and radio path information and 
relieves the pilot of complex mental 
calculations on approaches and land- 
ings...simplifies en route flying pro- 
cedures, leaving more time to devote 
to other problems vital to the suc- 
cess of his flight plan. 


Sperry introduced the Gyro- 
Horizon, Directional Gyro, Gyrosyn 
Compass and Gyropilot. Now Sperry 


introduces the ZERO READER which is 
the only manual system approaching 
the performance of stabilized auto- 
matic flight control, another progres- 
sive step toward the development of 
all-weather operations, 


Developed by Sperry with the 





cooperation and encouragement of 
All-Weather Flying Division, USAF 
and the Air Transport Association, 
the ZERO READER is an example of 
Sperry’s never-ending search for new 
and better ways to improve flying 


techniques. 


*TRADEMARK—PAT. PENDING 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK « CLEVELAND « NEW ORLEANS 
LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO+ SEATTLE 














Beech Bonanza— With the authorization of single-engine airplanes for use 


or a 





Pp ger air-carrying operations, the Beech A-35 became one 
of the first planes to enter this new type service. 


Central Airlines is using 


11 Bonanzas in its feeder airline operation. 


troublesome loading ramp, the step- 
‘door reduced station time appre- 
‘ciably. Introduction of the postwar 
equipment was accompanied by the 
‘conversion of a sizable proportion of 
the scheduled airline DC-3 fleet to 
a comparable set-up (see page 18). 
Combined with improvements in 
cargo loading the DC-3 step door 
helped to reduce station time from 
10-12 minutes to well below five 
minutes. 


The introduction of the Boeing 
Stratocruiser into commercial serv- 
icé was undoubtedly the high mark 
in 1949 equipment doings. The econo- 
mic aspects of Stratocruiser opera- 
tion must be assessed over periods 
much longer than its operating his- 
tory to date. One thing is certain: 
The Stratocruiser carries with it the 
prestige that the Queen Mary brought 
to the ocean-going world. As with 
most ether postwar equipment, the 
Stratocruiser is already established 
as a breaker of transport records. 

In 1948 the airline equipment pro- 
gram seemed hopeless. Struggling to 
recover from catastrophic financial 
losses in 1947, the airlines were in no 
position to consider new airplane 
purchases. But during 1949 there was 
new life evidenced in new equipment 
programs. 

Toward the end of 1949 the aircraft 
manufacturers had a $96,259,000 back- 
log of undelivered transport orders. 
While $36,000,000 of this sum was for 
Boeing Stratocruisers which have 
since been delivered, the balance 
represented relatively new orders. 
There was a $47,534,000 backlog at 
Lockheed including 20 new Constel- 
lations for TWA, five for Capital Air- 
lines, and three for Chicago and 
Southern. When completed these 
orders will bring the total number 
of Constellations built to 213. 

Douglas had a backlog of over $12,- 
000,000 including orders for five 
DC-6’s for United Air Lines, three 


‘20 


Super DC-3’s for Capital, and DC-6’s 
for National, Panagra and Delta. 
These orders have since been bol- 
stered by additional orders for 
Douglas DC-6B’s (see page 16) by 
both United Air Lines and American 
Airlines. This raises the number of 
DC-6’s to about 175 ships. In addi- 
tion to the firm order for three Super 
DC-3’s, Douglas has a promise of an- 
other 16 orders, providing the plane 
proves itself in service. 

Under negotiation late in 1949, and 
since culminated, was an agreement 
between The Glenn L. Martin Co. and 
Trans World Airline and Eastern Air 
Lines for a total of 65 Martin 4-0-4 
transports. (See page 12). The 4-0-4, 
a pressurized version of the 2-0-2, 
reactivates the Martin transport pro- 
duction line and may well spell addi- 
tional transport orders in 1950. This 
contract alone had a value of $35,- 
000,000. 

Orders were not easy to get. The 
manufacturers were improving their 


airplanes to attract and generate the 
market. In 1949 Convair delivereg 53 
Convair Liners, bringing the total] to 
date to 158. During 1949 Convair 
completed engineering studies aimed 
at increasing the ship’s gross weight 
from 40,500 pounds to 41,200 pounds 
With these plans completed, airlines 
will be able to modify the planes now 
in service to carry 1,112 pounds addi. 
tional payload on short haul flights 
and 612 pounds on longer trips. Max. 
imum payload will thus be raised 
from 8,150 to 9,262 pounds. 


It was in 1949 that the ground work 
was laid for the adoption of the Alli. 
son T-38 turbo-prop engine to the 
Convair Liner. As a result of these 
studies, Allison has since purchased 
a Convair and is working out a proto. 
type installation of the turbine ep. 
gines for the mutual benefit of all 
aircraft manufacturers and_ airlines 
This will represent the first applica- 
tion of turbine powerplants to civil 
U. S. aircraft. 

Meanwhile the Convair Liner, in 
operation by 12 domestic and foreign 
airlines, made an interesting safety 
record, completing over 1,000,000,000 
passenger miles without a fatality. 

The Lockheed Constellation last 
year became the first U. S. transport 
to be approved under ICAO regula- 
tions. In this sixth year of Constella- 
tion service the plane obtained its 
fifth increase in allowable take-off 
gross weight. In its service life the 
Connie has moved from 96,000 pounds 
gross weight to 107,000 pounds. Each 
of these increases was an operating 
bonus to the airlines. 

Douglas, too, offered improved air- 
planes to the industry. As yet the 
Super DC-3 has found very little 
market, yet the Super DC-3 proposal 
was a bold attempt to provide the 
airlines with a reasonably priced 
replacement for the tried and proven 
DC-3. While Capital has been the 
only airline to order Super DC-3’s, 


Cessna 190—The same CAB ruling which enabled Central to operate 
Bonanzas encouraged Mid-West Airlines to adopt the Cessna 190 for use 


on its new routes. 


Mid-West is operating 7 Cessna 190's. 


Sister-ship to 


this plane, the Cessna 195, is in service with Purdue Aeronautics which 
operates an airline in connection with its many training courses. 
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many lines have yet to make their 
decision on post-war equipment. 

One of the biggest factors working 

the Super DC-3 was the ap- 
t satisfaction of many of the 
lines with the regular DC-3; other 
operators couldn’t afford to invest 
in new equipment and still others 
appeared to be waiting for the acid 
test of the ships usefulness—its early 
ation over Capital’s routes. 

Douglas flew the DC-6A Liftmaster 
for the first time in 1949. The Lift- 
master is an elongated DC-6 designed 
for cargo operations. In addition to 
five feet added fuselage length, the 
DC-6A offers improved engine power, 
a built-in electrically operated hoist, 
and other advantages. At year’s end 
there were no orders announced for 
the Liftmaster but two _ airlines, 
United and American, had placed 
orders for DC-6B’s, the passenger 
version of the Liftmaster. Like the 
Constellation production line, the 
Douglas DC-6 line looked as though 
it would go well into 1951 and prob- 
ably beyond that. 

The Martin 2-0-2’s which North- 
west has in operation are also due 
for improvements which will benefit 
the airlines. In the process of recertif- 
icating the 2-0-2 to establish the data 
for later 4-0-4 certification, Martin 
is expected to gain an additional 3,100 
pounds payload, a change from 39,900 
pounds to 43,000. 


RELIABILITY 


WHILE improvements in the air- 
craft themselves were to be seen 
on all sides, reliability of operations, 
the result of experience alone, was 
bringing about even more noticeable 
changes (page 58). Increased knowl- 
edge of the problems and potentials 
of the airline planes had increased 
the percentage of scheduled mileage 
completed, and brought noticeable 
improvements in “on time” opera- 
tions (see page 58). 

It is true that in many cases oper- 
ating costs advanced during 1949. But 
operating costs did not generaily ad- 
vance in any appreciable proportion 
to the general rise in the cost of 
wages and parts, both factors beyond 
the complete control of the airlines. 

Engine and related accessory main- 
tenance has always represented a 
sizable portion of troubles resulting 
in delayed and interrupted flights. 
Yet in 1949 while on-time operations 
were generally improved and flight 
interruptions minimized, engine and 
propeller overhaul times moved to 
new highs. During the early postwar 
years, engine overhaul times of 600- 
800 hours were common. Now (see 
page 70) there are many engines with 
1,000 or 1,200-hour overhaul periods. 
One airline, Northwest, has 1,500 hour 
periods on the Pratt & Whitney R- 
2000 engine. 

Propeller overhaul times have re- 
flected similar improvements in re- 
liability and consequent reduction in 
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operating costs. Note (page 72) that 
many of the cufgent model propellers 
in airline serv have overhaul 
periods between two and three thou- 
sand hours and one is actually set 
at 4,200 hours. 

The impact of the continuing time 
extensions on component overhaul, 
the move to “on condition” mainte- 
nance and progressive overhaul, and 
the operation of improved airline 
maintenance bases with special 


equipment (see page 70) for speeding 


Aerojet JATO—A new type engine was introduced into commercial air- 





ment had lowered minimums at the 
nation’s key airports to a point where 
many airports were authorized for 
minimums of 200-foot ceiling and %- 


mile visibility, virtually halving 
earlier minimums. At Arcata, Cali- 
fornia, site of the Landing Aids Ex- 
periment Station, Southwest Airways 
was approved for landings with 100- 
foot ceiling and %-mile visibility, an 
all time low. 

Important decisions on runway and 
approach lighting were reached, al- 






















line service during 1949 when Braniff Airways (see page 62) received CAA 
authorization to use Aerojet JATO units for assisted take-offs from La Paz 


Airport in Bolivia, 13,398 feet above sea level. 


Use of Jato will permit 


four-engine equipment to operate into La Paz for first time on a sound 


economic basis. 


The Aircraft Industries Association is now working with 


CAA, ATA, and the airlines toward establishment of a fixed JATO policy. 


maintenance promises ever improving 
financial statements for the airlines 
in future years. 


ME SIT itd 15S 


ERTAINLY the greatest amount of 

credit for improved regularity and 
safety of airline operations goes to the 
implementation of the earliest phases 
of the Radio Technical Commission 
for Aeronautics’ air navigation and 
traffic control program (see pages 
76 and 77). At year’s end CAA had 
installed 99 instrument landing sys- 
tems, about 300 omni-directional 
radio ranges, and was underway on 
procurement and installation of radar 
GCA sets. Early in 1950 contracts 
were let for 450.sets of distance meas- 
uring equipment for installation at 
omni-range sites. 


Perfection of the ILS equipment, 
use of GCA for monitoring and the 
combined experience and training of 
flight crews in use of the new equip- 
though much remained to be done in 


future months. The fact was that 
controversies were shaping ideas and 
by year’s end installations of high 
intensity approach lights were under- 
way. With all components of the ILS 
system installed and operating, there 
were some hopes of lower operating 
limits. Actually obstructions along 
the approach courses minimized this 
possibility. Even without the obstruc- 
tions, lower minimums, below 200 
and %, would not provide startling 
improvements in operations. The 
amount of time that weather mini- 
mums are below this figure is very 
small. 

Apparently the full utilization of 
radar for precision approaches, traf- 
fic control and parallel applications 
will be the field in which the biggest 
immediate gains are made. 


JET DESIGNS 


HE YEAR 1949 was the year of the 
jets. A sleeping industry was 
aroused to the active realization that 
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Shown here are the three types of 
landing gears 
sulted from a CAA development contract with three companies. 
First commercial use of the cross-wind landing gear on passenger 
aircraft will take place this summer when Capital Airlines takes 
delivery on their Douglas Super DC-3's equipped with Goodyear 
The three developments are shown here, left 


Cross-Wind Gears— .z,os-wind 


cross-wind gears. 


the British aviation industry had 
made concrete strides toward placing 
jet transports in commercial opera- 
tion. The U. S. manufacturing indus- 
try certainly has the know-how to 
produce jet transports. It has pro- 
duced more jet military aircraft than 
any nation. 

But the fact that in 1949 the British 
flew the de Havilland Comet, a 500 
mph jet transport, as well as several 
promising turbo-prop transports, was 
enough to stir every manufacturer, 
airline operations executive and Con- 
gressional leader. The condition was 
aggravated because the Comet ap- 
peared to have all the desirable char- 
acteristics of jet transports as vis- 
ualized in this country. 


Not Ready 


Regardless of these factors, the 
U. S. was not and is not ready for jet 
transport operations that mean ap- 
preciably higher speeds. The U. S. 
will be ready for jet transports when 
the aircraft themselves are available 
but there is time for logical develop- 
ment. Meanwhile the U. S. manufac- 
turers and airlines appear to have set 
their sights a little higher and are 
looking forward to turbo jet trans- 
ports with speeds in the 550-600 mph 
range and turbo-prop aircraft with 
400 mph and up speeds. 

Many problems remain to be ironed 
out before the jet transport can be 
introduced into scheduled airline 
service. Probably the biggest prob- 
lem is the financing of its construc- 
tion. It has been reliably estimated 
that a turbo jet transport will cost 
$18,000,000 to develop and test. The 
manufacturers do not have enough 
capital to support such a develop- 
ment. Nor do the airlines appear to 
have the money to purchase such a 
transport if the development costs are 
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which re- 


properly allocated. The problem is 
increased by the inherent advantages 
of the plane type. The higher speeds 
of jet transports will appreciably re- 
duce the number of airplanes re- 
quired for a particular service. While 
this will enhance its value to the air- 
lines, it will nonetheless sharply 
raise unit price. 

Apparently financing will have to 
be supported by the Federal Govern- 
ment. When prototype aircraft legis- 
lation was introduced into Congress 
in past years it met with little ap- 
proval by either the manufacturers 
or the legislators. Attention given to 
British progress in the press and 
through many other channels crystal- 
lized thinking in this regard and pro- 
totype legislation now seems quite 
possible. The means by which Fed- 
eral support will be extended is still 
doubtful but a final decision for or 
against such legislation in the near 
future will probably start the manu- 
facturers in motion on jet designs. 

Meanwhile three turbo-jet engines 
(see page 54) have been approved 
by CAA for commercial use. At the 
time of their certification this ap- 
peared to be but a token gesture since 
no plane designs were available for 
the powerplants. However, commer- 
cial certification of these engine types 
set a pattern for future engines and 
the U. S. now has commercially ap- 
proved jet engines. 

From a commercial standpoint the 
announcement of the Allison T-40 
and T-38 turbo-prop engines for mili- 
tary use appeared to offer more 
promise for immediate application to 
transport aircraft. As indicated above, 
Allison has purchased a Convair 
Liner and is proceeding with installa- 
tion designs to equip the airplane 
with two T-38 engines, each rated at 
2750 equivalent horsepower. 

Meanwhile, aircraft manufacturers 





to right, with the Bellanca-developed gear on the Bellanca, a 

gear designed by All American Airways on a twin-engine Beech 

and the Douglas DC-3 equipped with the Goodyear developed gear, 

Introduction of the cross-wind gear resulted in a CAA ruling pro- 

hibiting the use of Federal Aid Airport funds for developing air. 

ports with wind-rose runways, except under special circumstances. 
The ruling will ultimately result in closer-in airports. 


have seized the opportunity to draw 
up specifications of their present air- 
craft with T-38 or T-40 engines. (see 
page 23). Among the designs actually 
offered are the Douglas DC-6, Doug- 
las C-124, the Boeing Stratocruiser, 


JET DESIGNS 


Big equipment issue of the year 
involves turbine-powered transports. 
U. S. manufacturers have already pro- 
posed adaptations of several present 
models to provide for use of Allison 
jet T-38 and T-40 engines, and are 
making good strides toward overcom- 

ing early British jet advantage. 


Convair C-99, Fairchild C-119, and 
probably others as yet undisclosed 
The performance characteristics of 
the Allison turbo-prop appears most 
encouraging but service experience 
with the engine is still very limited. 

As the industry enters the year 
1950 the question of turbine powered 
aircraft designs appears to be the big 
issue. Jets are coming, but the air- 
lines are just getting to a point where 
their equipment is reliable to a de- 
gree where this reliability can be 
sold. The increasing traffic figures 
reflect this growing reliability. There 
is no question whatever that the in- 
creased speed, lower noise levels and 
related advantages of the turbine 
transport will be offset for some time 
by a reduction in operating reliabil- 
ity. This is being carefully weighed. 

This was but a cross section of the 
greatest air show of all time. The 
truly encouraging aspect of this show 
is that it is still going on. With pres- 
ent day aircraft reaching toward their 
peak of usefulness, the turbine pow- 
ered aircraft is now around the 
corner offering new challenges to the 
industry. The challenges will not go 
unanswered. 
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are coming... 


ee . 
CONVAIR'S twin engine Convair Liner 
powered by two Allison T-38 engines, each 
rated at 2750 ehp. 
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LOCKHEED'S tentative 150,000 pound 
jet fransport powered by four turbo jet 
engines. Cruising speed 530 mph. 





BOEING'S proposal for a 500 mph four engine 
turbo jet based on the design of the USAF 
Stratojet. 


—_——_—_> 
BOEING'S proposal for a turbo-prop ver- 
sion of the USAF Stratofreighter. Engines 
are the Allison T-40's. 
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—_—_ . ; 
REPUBLIC'S proposal for a turbo jet version of 
the Rainbow, capable of speeds in the 550-600 
mph range. 
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JETS 


the largest producer of jet aircraft in 
the world. 

Lockheed’s five-year continuous pro- 
duction of practical jet airplanes almost 
equals the total output of all other U.S. 
manufacturers combined. 


The world’s first mass producer of 
jets, Lockheed established this leader- 
ship with the F-80 Shooting Star, Amer- 
] ica’s first operational jet airplane. This 

fighter, like other Lockheed jets (the 
T-33 two-place jet trainer and the new 
F-94 interceptor ) , is noted for its speed, 
versatility and strength. 

Carrying on this tradition is the new- 
\ est member of the Lockheed jet family, 
the rugged, twin-engined F-90 Jet 
Penetration Fighter, now undergoing 
evaluation tests by the U.S. Air Force. 


This broad experience in the develop- 
ment of practical jet aircraft is invalua- 
ble in the Lockheed laboratories where 
the designs of the future are taking 
shape today. 


LOCKHEED 


Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California 





Look to Lockheed for Leadership 
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The Lockheed Aircraft Corporation is | 
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1949 
Biggest Postwar Profit Year 















®Domestic trunklines 


® international lines 
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$24,437,000 
$20,397,000 

$259,000 
$44,575,000 





DOMESTIC TRUNKS 


A $48,000,000 gain in passenger and 
freight revenues enabled the 
Scheduled domestic trunk airlines to 
finish the year 1949 with the biggest 
operating profit since the war. 

With operating revenues totaling 
$464,622,974 and operating expenses 
aggregating $440,185,739, the 19 
trunklines showed a net operating in- 
come of $24,437,238 last year—com- 
pared with a slim operating net of 
$2,292,108 in 1948. 

What the net after Federal income 
tax will be is a matter for conjecture, 
but it is expected to be somewhere 
between $12,000,000 and $15,000,000. 
Substantial net losses were recorded 
in 1948, 1947 and 1946. 

Last year’s operating revenues 
were 11.1% above the $418,002,877 
collected by the 16 carriers in 1948, 
while the operating expenses were up 
only 5.9% over the 1948 figure of 
$415,710,766. Three carriers, TWA, 
Chicago and Southern and Hawaiian 
Airlines, actually effected reductions 
in operating expenses for 1949, as 
compared to 1948. Only Hawaiian, 
which was subjected to certificated 
competition last year for the first 
time, reported lower operating reve- 
nues than in 1948. 

Passenger revenues for the year 
were up from $338,623,181 to $381,- 
913,324, an increase of 12.8%, and 
freight revenues were up 32.1%, from 
$14,126,738 to $18,662,021. Mail reve- 
nues were $3.2 million lower than in 
1948. 


INTERNATIONAL 


S.-FLAG international airlines 
* earned a net operating profit of 
$20,397,459 last year, according to in- 


| complete returns filed with the Civil 





Aeronautics Board. 

This was nearly 50% greater than 
the $14,014,451 operating net earned 
by the same carriers the year before. 
December reports of Eastern Air 
Lines, Pan American-Grace Airways, 
and Pan American World Airways 
were not available. 

Only four of the carriers—Amer- 
ican Overseas, Colonial, Eastern and 
National—had net operating losses, 





and the December figures in all prob- 
ability would convert Eastern’s 11- 
month loss of $28,452 into an operat- 
ing profit. Five of the 12 interna- 
tional carriers showed operating 
losses in 1948. 

The incomplete reports showed 
mail pay for the internationals run- 
ning more than $16,000,000 ahead of 
1948 payments, and the complete re- 
ports might boost this increase to 
close to $20 million. 


FEEDERS 


iv THE late-starters were separated 
from the early-starters, the 16 
operating feeder airlines would have 
made a fairly good financial showing 
in 1949. As it was, the group had an 
aggregate net operating loss of only 
$259,063, according to reports filed 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

This loss was based on total oper- 
ating revenues of $20,799,510 and total 
operating expenses of $21,058,576. 
However, six of the 16 carriers did 
not begin certificated operations un- 
til last year and had heavy pre-in- 
augural expenses for which there 
were no offsetting revenues. 

The six newcomers in the field— 
All American, Central, Mid-West, 
Southern, Turner and Wiggins—had 
a combined net operating loss of 
$721,217, whereas the 10 feeders that 
had been in business for more than 
a year had an aggregate operating net 
profit of $462,154. 

Notable revenue gains were re- 
ported by Piedmont, Trans-Texas, 
Pioneer and Wisconsin-Central, 
while Southwest and West Coast 
achieved the distinction of reducing 
their operating expenses from the 
previcus year. Operating revenues 
for the feeder group were up from 
$15,163,005 in 1948 to $20,799,510 last 
year, a gain of 37.2%, whereas oper- 
ating expenses for the group rose 
41.7%, from $14,869,061 to $21,058,576. 

(See footnote page 80 for dates on 
which various feederlines began 
service.) 


>. 





Turn page for comparison of all 
scheduled airline revenues—expenses 
for 1948-49. Data from official airline 
reports to CAB. 
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U.S. Airline Revenues--Expenses, 1949-48 

















Express Revenues 














“Operations of Western and its subsidiary, Inland should be considered 
as consolidated, although reports are filed separately as shown here. 





Passenger Revenues Freight Revenues 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
American ..... $84,915,565 $73,756,376 $5,962,307 $4,321,175 $1,836,438 $1,880,629 
are rrer 11,393,620 10,661,171 275,272 264,633 266,181 282,745 
OS err 19,237,207 15,810,523 1,521,340 1,103,237 567,937 623,808 
Caribbean ..... 522,995 412,712 32,898 re -) scoemiiees 2h \ alien 
Cee a ckeceee da 6,330,851 6,081,590 150,418 119,879 169,304 202,061 
Colonial ....... 3,103,724 2,457,909 45,743 22,519 27,132 20,320 
Continental 3.557,067 3.255.528 90,164 65,759 35,983 39,108 
pear 12,635,875 10,326,159 401,566 357,075 209,499 268,850 
eae 61,293,018 58,875,251 1,804,428 1,237,963 1,202,521 1,313,752 
Hawaiian ..... 2,931,966 3,474,871 291,016 283,907 130,246 133,660 
ae 1,967,002 1,563,506 30,721 21,496 21,705 20,164 
MK “iewededsus 5,764,127 5,495,433 89,592 71,898 73,919 68,626 
National ...... 10,228,284 5,484,567 240,678 134,167 187,524 115,715 
Northeast ..... 3,992,450 3,241,913 82.606 60,535 45,886 46,910 
Northwest ..... 22,497,714 18,420,989 1,003,550 568,827 554,816 601,577 
Trans Pac es Wr DP oe 14,782 af a sp RIC Lee ae 
TWA es 52,750,808 49,256,941 2,265,824 1,794,791 1,586,128 1,978,531 
EE on taeaes 72,388,958 63,798,053 4,258,363 3,515,365 2,073,266 2,398,384 
Western* ...... 6,057,174 6,249,689 100,753 165,211 99,004 102,859 
TOTALS ...... $381,913,324 $338,623,181 $18,662,021 $14,126,738 $9,087,978 $10,097,699 


— Scheduled Domegnk 
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International Airlines 












































* Figures for 1949 are thru month of November only. 





Passenger Revenues Freight Revenues Express Revenues 
1949 1948 1949 1948 | 1949 1948 

American ..... $ 3,247,799 $ 2,887,457 $ 221,220 $288,791 $ S06. ww sess 
"BAe 15,430,391 SE Leaman. advan pom 1,809,841 $1,546,461 
ng tL 2,233,310 525,345 94,138 gt ‘ebownes 
SS Fer 2,081,426 1,026,474 109,434 IE Silccsscay |e eeep sees 
Colonial ....... 791,704 1,013,241 21,341 36,255 
Eastern® ...... 658,849 781,935 78,057 ih. vaudibends = cerdvavens 
National ...... 1,111,874 ES ER ae ala 115,133 97,722 
Northwest 5,376,228 5,653,789 1,572,140 873,447 32,772 28,511 
Panagra* ..... 9,665,494 reer eer 127 870,378 998,400 
Pan American 

Latin Amer.* 37,228,498 a RR APT 6,291,908 8,131,600 

Atlantic* .. 25,812,628 | gb Zeer 3,255,057 2,931,079 

Poctie® ..... 15,782,689 | aero 2,459,852 2,452,234 

Alaska* ..... 2,340,902 Ree eee 859,650 792,371 
yer ee 25,807,354 _ aera 2,756,408 2,341,319 
United ........ 3,621,537 et Pe cuieeahiaihiaal 132,456 88,449 
TOTALS ...... $151,190,683 $151,254,987 $2,096,330 $1,370,442 $18,584,291 $19,408,146 








U. S. enues 
1948948 


$ 959 60,259 
4,187)837,790 
1,503)69,497 
1,504910,838 

933 


409 30,174 
111f 94,257 
5, ,901 
3,397§43,771 


13,702910,181 
19; 202 
12,6219874,497 

1,471 875,608 


9, 1,806 
14,956 


$73 668 








Feeder Airlines 











Passenger Revenues 


1949 


1948 


Freight Revenues 
1949 1948 





Express Revenues 


1949 





1948 









eee ene 









$606,833 

6,991 
436,293 
312,467 


3,729 

411,792 
1,118,530 
1,492,224 


22,368 18,667 
18,652 4,538 
25,681 12,559 








$21,574 








*Figures for 1949 are through month of November only. 








Robinson* ..... 414,447 93,236 6,880 RAY Re ee 
Southern ...... See, areas Pes + oo oe a oe ee 
Southwest ..... 1,059,558 905,102 36,007 25,451 14,136 12,647 
Trans-Texas 537,579 264,687 11,013 3,235 7,940 3,206 | 
Turner* ....... pg it Sas ee eae a Mines .i.ge | 
West Coast 515,927 ee eel. 5,928 5,379 
Se 2,411 Le easel i Dae eT +, ee hea 
Wis.-Central 271,576 SE: See aa. 8,364 5,963 
J) pe $7,293,884 $4,576,738 $137,605 $74,361 $110,154 $70,010 
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1,244810,068 
1,718,205 
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U. S. Airline Revenues--Expenses, 1949-48 














Total Operating Revenues 


Net Operating Income 










































































ues Total Operating Expenses 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
$5 773 $99,404,070 $85,744,354 $89,961,916 $87,459,213 $9,442,154 $ —1,714,859 |..... American 
4,277 14,527,520 13,509,310 14,050,713 12,845,883 476,807 ae Pere Braniff 
959 26,905,836 23,325,122 25,586,399 22,490,004 1,319,437 |: 6M Brose Capital 
1,328 792,269 605,649 801,241 602,983 —8,972 oh Caribbean 
1,8009891,989 8,583,730 8,432,241 7,783,557 7,797,320 800,173 634,920 |......... C&S 
1 610 4,445,132 3,582,427 4,228,691 3,556,081 216,441 26,346 |...... Colonial 
5,247,499 4,879,048 5,560,788 4,598,051 —313,289 280,996 .... Continental 
139 15,897,974 14,364,961 15,191,108 13,173,542 706,866 Re? Bvseccweuns Delta 
,157 68,853,652 65,585,550 64,908,783 60,225,590 3,944,869 |. Un See Eastern 
gif 27,994 3,518,404 4,044,339 3,392,732 3,830,008 125,672 214330 /|...... Hawaiian 
651,196 2,682,934 2,270,766 2,178,305 2,090,170 504,630 So Inland* 
1, 7,515,155 6,919,680 6,975,367 6,718,062 539,789 UF ccc ckemes MCA 
2, 12,983,817 7,376,112 12,931,162 8,942,689 52,655 —1,566,577 | ....... National 
1 5,793,502 4,644,339 5,728,267 5,108,924 65,234 —464,585 Northeast 
077 27,360,509 23,250,411 28,541,587 25,890,748 —1,181,078 —2,640,337 |..... Northwest 
ae aise « 529,759 iatite ave Se 834,559 didelcehnwe —304,799 sckigehess sooee 20OmS Pac 
5,719}769,942 63,710,914 61,868,113 61,115,273 61,195,631 2,595,641 | gt aaa TWA 
6,492)410,708 87,010,702 79,399,589 82,035,526 80,930,695 4,975,176 —1,531,106 | ......... United 
1,86 84,550 8,859,596 8,200,866 8,379,765 8,255,172 479,832 —54306 | ...... Western’ 
$464,622,974 $418,002,877 $440,185,739 $415,710,766 $24,437,238 $2,292,108 |...... TOTALS 
International Airli 
U. S, enues Total Operating Revenues Total Operating Expenses Net Operating Income 
1948948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
$ 959 60,259 $ 3,801,803 $ 3,541,615 $ 3,750,839 $ 3,681,808 $ 50,964 $ —140,194 |..... American 
4,187§837,790 23,416,605 23,537,458 23,808,198 21,653,066 —391,592 1,884,392 AOA 
1 ,497 3,925,611 1,129,667 3,920,711 1,282,277 4,900 —152,610 | ........ Braniff 
1 0,838 3,784,794 2,020,611 3,419,907 1,766,194 364,887 254,417 cé&s 
; 1,165,254 1,411,407 1,517,659 1,627,216 —352,405 —215,800 | ...... Colonial 
30,174 812,500 923,459 840,952 982,414 —28,452 —58,954 |..... . Eastern* 
111f 94,257 1,398,145 778,006 1,442,494 933,595 —44,349 —155,589 | ...... National 
5, ,901 13,140,508 11,895,544 10,478,448 10,584,730 2,662,060 1,310,814 | ..... Northwest 
3,397943,771 15,222,319 15,639,044 13,571,861 14,803,376 1,650,458 835,667 |...... Panagra* 
Pan American 
13, 0,181 60,835,985 62,244,242 57,204,476 59,419,720 3,631,508 2,824,522 . Latin Amer.* 
19, 51,252,407 44,883,293 46,782,749 41,113,680 4,469,658 So Ss ee Atlantic* 
12; 4,497 32,136,610 32,821,125 29,512,273 31,223,032 2,624,339 1,598,093 Pacific* 
1,471875,608 4,770,539 5,260,542 4,470,275 5,054,276 300,265 ee Alaska* 
9 1,806 42,274,321 39,181,846 37,562,333 37,663,753 4,711,988 OC . See TWA 
14,956 4,543,137 3,841,005 3,799,908 3,305,185 743,230 PL cicsshes United 
$73, $262,480,538 $249,108,864 $242,083,083 $235,094,322 $ 20,397,459 $ 14,014,541 | ...... TOTALS 
Feeder Airli 
enues Total Operating Revenues Total Operating Expenses Net Operating Income 
! 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
$1,381970,137 $1,987,490 $983,607 $2,425,538 $1,070,701 $ —438,048 $ —87,004 . All American 
hake 143,922 angie oe 154,751 ere —10,829 chenbees cooeeee Contral 
1,455,336 1,150,074 1,468,522 1,252,793 —13,186 —102,719 Challenger 
738 988,148 1,303,352 900,799 876,068 87,349 Gees Dacéasess Empire 
aise 68,066 HigGsees 92,765 oe —24,699 coe ne .seee Mid-West 
1, 483 1,582,320 1,435,070 1,563,090 1,474,549 19,231 —39,479 =| ...... Monarch 
1 0,068 2,437,419 1,466,719 2,409,040 1,464,165 28,379 RE Peery Piedmont 
1, 205 3,346,874 2,984,525 3,031,136 2,734,398 315,739 ee ere te Pioneer 
411,997,004 844,000 195,227 1,026,258 260,173 —182,258 —64,949 aoe Robinson* 
be 582,361 cintnatataue 806,037 ere —223,675 errr ...... Southern 
1 1,332 2,398,581 2,363,753 2,263,878 2,278,516 134,702 85,237 .... Southwest 
1, 473 2,286,230 1,552,486 2,249,680 1,424,065 36,550 128,421 . Trans-Texas 
Rae 11,056 S+hahene 18,585 ee —7,528 wegneees ivisnee, SUR 
939 1,253,864 1,023,222 1,264,436 1,293,985 —10,572 —270,763 West Coast 
= ae. © peeeation A eS ———  svtassee  feedenes Wiggins 
1, 1,385,734 704,970 1,339,514 739,648 46,220 —34,678 Wis.-Central 
3 & $20,799,510 $15,163,005 $21,058,576 $14,869,061 $ —259,063 $293,043 ~'|~..... TOTALS 








The Growing Airline Industry 








Assets 
$720 Millions 


T HE U. S. airlines—domestic trunk, 

feeder and_ international—were 
showing a steady rate of growth to- 
ward the end of 1949, and the indus- 
try’s total assets were nearing the 
three-quarter billion dollar mark. 

An analysis of the reports filed 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
the year ended September 30, 1949, 
shows that the 38 airlines in oper- 
ation as of that date had total assets 
of $720 million, an increase of more 
than $60 million over mid-1948 when 
33 companies were operating. 

At the end of last September, the 
depreciated value of the industry’s 
airplanes was $168,361,945, compared 


. 


ng Equipment 
$354 Millions 


with $137,134,207 in mid-1948. Total 
flight equipment, including planes, 
engines, propellers, etc., was valued 
at $274,632,222, up $34 million over 
1948. Total operating property and 
equipment was worth $354,226,935, an 
increase of about $22 million. 

Construction work in progress has 
declined substantially in the past 
three years. In mid-1947, when the 
airlines were getting their plants into 
shape following the war, construc- 
tion in progress amounted to $29,- 
559,844. A year later, the total was 
$17,030,822, and by last September it 
had fallen to $8,017,330. 


The industry’s employment and 


Payroll 
$295 Millions 


payroll were going in opposite diree. 
tions. There were fewer employes ip 
1949, but the payroll was larger and 
the average wage had increased gyb. 
stantially. Mid-1948 saw 82,721 per. 
sons employed by the 33 companies 
with annual payroll of $287,961,22 
and the industry’s average wage was 
$3,481. At the end of September 
1949, employment was 78,915, payroll 
$295,538,928 and average wage $3. 
745. 

In other words, there were five 
more companies, the industry em- 
ployed 3,806 less persons, but payroll 
was up $7.5 million and average wage 

(Turn to Page 30) 





Selected Airline Expenditures, Year Ended Sept. 30, 1949 

















Passenger Aircraft Shop- 
Total Food Other Pass. Advertising Other Engine Fuel Servicing Employ- Annual Average 
Company Assets Expense Supplies Space Advertising and Oil Supplies ment Payroll Wage 
All American ......... $3,091,850 none $953 $52,213 $14,988 $222,950 $16,733 442 $1,473,562  $3,3% 
IK. in netscesveans 125,476,403 $2,636,206 711,798 1,438,634 925,460 13,444,660 901,489 10,848(a) 41,552,396 3,830 
American Overseas 26,753,814 322,987 134,314 514,602 319,999 2,926,565 18,256 1,347 5,116,901 3,79 
DT aééeceecdewecha 14,172,263 407,954 83,558 236,643 176,033 2,445,627 159,374 2,404 8,284,833 3,446 
PD, +cstecadiesbeeke 13,013,469 429,204 99,612 734,653 178,416 3,588,995 178,540 3,195 12,121,918 37M 
PE: scsceateiwantt 444,797 39 3,322 11,761 8,382 102,788 4,924 147 353,063 2.402 
0 Se eee 198,812 none 8 105 55 1,362 220 29 114432 69% 
Challenger ,............ 809,131 5,532 3,392 13,579 4,038 200,644 18,297 115 106.686 3,710 
STE Saas cicnendeeen 7,447,498 298,208 49,222 210,253 79.891 1,391,171 126.114 1,380 5,133,768 3,70 
EE 608 b4 coke oa 0h'be 3,586,101 124,536 23,481 127,334 74,270 722,157 18,027 579 2,266,411 3.914 . 
ES 4,335,522 81,859 15,762 81,838 57,900 658,126 38,101 709 2,747,772 3.876 Sinc 
ME Cate becadcdededste 12,471,364 361,468 48,199 343,868 104,712 2,041,724 109,610 2,095 7,259.968 3,465 were 
EE  vcicvedsateeede 53,852,128 1,213,872 128,524 1,548,295 613,637 8,964,054 472,409 7,652 28,508,911 3,735 C 
BENE Sioccwesestessss 614,435 4,652 845 5,444 6,565 140,731 6,643 104 404,607 3,88 urt 
aS eee 2,732,794 none 6,201 19,631 24,762 275,497 13,927 437 1,781,869 4,078 craft 
Helicopter A.S. (c) 390,098 none none none none 856 398 21 86,345 4,12 
ibe tadesecdovubds 968,183 10,408 12,287 16.755 5,034 299,601 2,861 209 948,571 4.53 Tl 
Los Angeles ........... 357,279 none none none none 29,840 2.396 45 160,241 3,561 a Cr 
Mid-Continent ......... 3,311,542 123,176 17,473 110.339 39,008 839.977 16,821 1,032 3,605.486 3,494 P 
REED. kascecceodsccce 896,419 6,954 4,621 18,725 5,870 227,875 13,731 266 943,923 3,549 pion 
Rn ik Cen whee cpl . 8,428,197 284,853 42,927 360,367 40,725 1,970,336 100,341 1,689 6,195,027 3,667 and 
Northeast .............. 5,276,450 86,359 21,058 73,557 85.352 594,321 69,091 729 2,745,323 3181 pelle 
po 45,118,170 670,084 209,505 716,250 186,608 5,143,522 265,842 4,662 19,068,985 4,08 
Pan American 
PEED cece wecicciccs 62,206,834 681,166 253,192 913,221 502,909 6,353,429 192,932 3,361 14,643,642 4351 
Latin American ..... 52,455,083 1,103,985 310,670 1,059.893 724,245 7,348,129 699,266 6,764 23,661,933 3,488 
Cecsocescevesce 37,925,792 457,209 113,654 494,744 372,459 3,881,883 144,826 550 459.988 8% 
pe bed OaEC ees es 3,617,786 123,469 12,853 36,068 64,440 603,855 11,779 309 1,560,984 5,082 
Gen. Acc. Office none none none none none none none 1,615 5,572,814 3,451 BOEN 
DURR  ccsccccsccccsce 18,030,550 200,120 71,102 221,827 186,413 1,824,055 70,072 1,788 3,181,757 1,78 STRA 
DD - itesetevteasae 1,523,892 7,923 3,143 36,866 14,570 366,790 9,278 311 982,006 3,13 
DD. snbesewenetecoras 1,266,068 31,844 8,050 65,077 27,209 444,795 23,097 442 1,487,558 3,366 
TEE > -ccccccccdgecece 1,187,865 460 697 9,046 3.470 149,533 6,702 137 463,731 3,42 Con) 
Southern (d) ........ 706,006 63 639 4,135 2,057 58,928 2,073 163 476,494 2,93 
DEED. cnc évscteeesn 1,256,469 33 1,468 28,284 37,397 257,078 10,736 271 1,030,057 3,801 
TEE, adepadssSsrdvceces 88,858,940 1,798,910 599,332 1,381,410 1,102,325 13,826,676 551,581 11,433 44,411,735 3,884 
Trans-Pacific (e) ...... 700,036 26 1,249 3,832 7,825 43,896 1,808 186 558,714 3,004 
Trans-Texas ........... 1,224,258 12,884 5,361 49,384 13,135 296.553 30,633 384 1,176,191 300] "gous 
ME. Waekdncscscdecese 102,392,275 1,463,615 549,795 911,169 689.336 10,378,413 573,451 9,900 39,441,040 3,983 
WN Fc ccccecccdocece 10,715,166 57,316 50,991 169,523 39,925 901.674 70,357 985(f) 4,055,317 4,117 
eee 1,125,871 none 588 5,483 15,823 130,065 5,318 163 603,293 3,70 
Wiggins (g) .....-.-.-.- 161,846 none none 351 none none none 11 36.860 3,351 a 
Wis.-Central ........... 1,075,272 none 73 1,938 6,595 96,407 5,211 198 747,816 3,77 
TOTALS ........ $720,176,728 $13,007,374 $3,599,919 $12,029,097 $6,761,838 $93,195,538 $4,963,265 78,915  $295,538,928  $3,74 _ 
(a) Domestic, excluding personnel allocated to AOA (e) Started in June 
(b) Started in September (f) Tabulation of employees and compensation before allocation 
(c) Started in August of expenses between Western and Inland 
(d) Started in June (g) Started in September AERO 
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NOW...AND IN THE FUTURE 
Curtiss Electric Propellers and Turbo-Props 


Since the days when propellers 
were carved from wood by hand, 
Curtiss Propellers have paced air- 
craft propulsion progress. 


The first all-metal propeller was 
a Curtiss product. Curtiss-Wright 
pioneered the electric propeller . . . 
and the first full-feathering pro- 
peller ... perfected and proved the 


These leading Airlines use 
_ Curtiss Electric Propeliers 
come o77 | RANGE Cveroeee 
STRATOCRUISER United Air Lines 


American Airlines 


CONVAIR 249 © CATC (China) 

’ Northeast Airlines 
= Swissair 

‘ American Airlines 


“povetas DC-6 





APRIL 15, 1950 


hollow steel blade . . . introduced 
automatic synchronization . . . de- 
veloped the reversible propeller 
now in universal military and com- 
mercial use. 


Today, Curtiss Electric Propellers 
are the standard of quality where- 
ever aircraft fly. They equip the 
modern post-war transports of the 
world’s leading airlines . . . and 


-superbombers like the Air Force 


B-36. In over 40 different aircraft 
models now in operation, Curtiss 
Electric Propellers have built an in- 
ternational reputation for depend- 
ability, durability and flexibility of 
electrical control. 


Against a background of dem- 
onstrated performance, Curtiss- 
Wright faces the dawning era of 
trans- and super-sonic speeds well 
prepared to anticipate and meet 
new trends in military and com- 
mercial aircraft . . . to maintain the 
leadership it has established. 


In the same Curtiss-Wright 
laboratories where present pro- 
duction types were conceived in 
advance of their time, new pro- 
pellers have taken shape. Pro- 
pellers of the future, Duilt by 
Curtiss-Wright, are being flight 
tested at speeds up to 600 miles 
per hour. Turbo-props under de- 
velopment today will be ready 
when they are needed tomorrow. 
Every avenue of research is con- 
tinuously being explored. 


Curtiss-Wright propellers will 
play a major role in the conversion 
of current experimental aircraft de- 
velopments into accepted practice. 
Meanwhile, Curtiss-Wright will con- 
tinue to produce the propeller types 
required to maintain America’s su- 
periority in the air . . . time-tested 
Curtiss Electric Propellers of ad- 
vanced design whose every feature 
has been proved. Propeller Divi- 
sion, Curtiss-Wright Corporation, 


Caldwell, New Jersey. 


CURTISS WRIGHT | 














































q (Le Airlines’ i ipment | 
. Revs Cte irlines’ Operating Property & Equipment | 
) eo x ae 
> AIRPORT 
LIGHTING Flight Equipment 
Depreciated 
Value End of 
September, 1949 
THE LATEST IN BIPGENEE  -onccceicess ee $168,361,945 
GATE MARKERS Aircraft Engines ...... : 40,539,951 
idiiled Widssniite?s Aeeneved Aircraft Propellers ..... ‘ 7,030,110 
Aircraft Radio Equipment ..... 5,509,885 
Miscellaneous Flight Equipment ... 988,638 
REVERE UNITS ARE Flight Equipment Spare Parts, Assemblies . 51,441,665 
NOTED FOR THEIR Improvements to Leased Flight Equipment 933,845 
RUGGED CONSTRUC- ‘TOTAL FLIGHT EQUIPMENT " $274,632,222 
TION, HIGH EFFICIEN- 
CY EASE OF INSTAL- Other Property & Equipment 
LATION AND MAINTE- Passenger Service Equipment . $ 1,191,983 
NANCE Hotel, Restaurant and Food Service Equipment ... 1,121,745 
Station Communication and Meteorological Equipment 2,079,033 
Hangar, Shop, Ramp Equipment 14,038,327 
NEW BI-DIRECTIONAL Motorized Vehicles and Equipment 3,369,069 
HIGH INTENSITY RUNWAY Furniture, Fixtures, Office Equipment 7,265,746 
MARKER Medical Equipment ......... 65.421 
Engineering Equipment ..... 62,733 
Airport, Airway Lighting Equipment 244,260 
Finest Of Its Storage, Distribution Equipment .. 657,283 
Type Miscellaneous Ground Equipment ; 894,787 
Buildings and Improvements on Land Ow ned “are 3,392,861 
ut : Buildings and Improvements on Land Not Owned 26,965,982 
bogs _ Improvements to Leased Property : 7,769,366 
utpu - 
TOTAL OTHER PROPERTY AND EQUIPMENT $ 69,831,341 
Write for Airport Lighting Catalog 
Construction Work in Progress $ 8,017,330 
REVERE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. TOTAL OPERATING PROPERTY AND EQUIPMENT $354,226,935 
NOTE: Because certain items have been eliminated from the above accounts, the 
6007 BROADWAY, CHICAGO 40, ILL. totals do not represent the sums of the individual] items listed. 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY NEED 













air cruises to 


MIAMI BEACH 
and the Cwutloan 


From Chicago: 7 Days — $147* 


Plus Tax 





7 days in Miami Beach hotel, break- 
fast, sightseeing. Extensions to Havana, 
Jamaica, Nassau. 


For complete details, 
all rates, write 


DELTA AIR LINES 
Atlanta, Georgia 





2 Smoky Mountains 
Vacations 


Complete sightseeing tours, or 
week with meals at mountain hotel 


From Chicago: $106.70 plus tax 
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ASSETS- 


(Continued from Page 28) 


had increased $264. It is also inter- 
esting to note that in mid-1947 em- 
ployment totaled 87,726, payroll 
$270,594,937, and average wage $3,084. 


The AMERICAN AVIATION analysis 
also showed that: 


@ The industry spent $93,195,538 on 
gasoline and oil during the 12 months 
ended last September. The oil com- 
panies’ biggest customer was Pan 
American World Airways, whose di- 
visions bought $18,187,296 worth of 
petroleum products. Second largest 
buyer was TWA ($13,826,676) fol- 
lowed by American and United. 


@ Shop and servicing supplies cost 
the airlines $4,963,265. 


® Feeding its passengers cost the in- 
dustry $13,007,374, with American the 
largest food purchaser ($2,636,206). 
Other passenger supplies, including 
such items as blankets, chinaware, 
gum, cups, napkins, soap, etc. 


| amounted to $3,599,919. 


@ The purchase of advertising space 
amounted to $12,029,097 for the 12 
months, with the PAA divisions in 


| first place (combined expenditures 


of $2,503,926), Eastern Air Lines sec- 
ond, American third and TWA fourth. 
Expenditures for other advertising 


| purposes (direct mail, displays, cal- 


endars, baggage stickers, etc.) totaled 
$6,761,838. 
AMERICAN AVIATION 
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PROBLEM PARADE 


Healthy Airlines... challenge for CAB 








Air Freight 
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Mail Pay 


Air Coach 
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Route Pattern 








By WILLIAM V. HENZEY 


GYNONYMOUS with the highly-ad- 
vanced technical achievements in 
the commercial air transport industry 
last year were the economic devel- 
opments which, at times, threatened 
to outgrow the government body 
charged with regulatory responsi- 
bility—the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The smallest independent agency 
in the Federal Government, CAB 
found itself with far from the smal- 
lest job. From month to month, de- 
spite a turnover of about 50 cases 
every 30 days, the Board was faced 
with a thousand or more pending 
applications on which decisions had 
to be rendered. In addition, it had 
to conduct studies, formulate poli- 
cies, satisfy Congressional investiga- 
tions, and participate in court pro- 
ceedings in which its jurisdiction had 
been questioned. 

This, for the most part, is typical 
of the lot of a Federal agency, but it 
is doubtful if the regulatory ability 
of any agency was so proportionately 
outweighed by the industry it was 
regulating as was CAB by the air 
transport industry. 

No longer is it a question of tracing 
lines on the blank spots of a map and 
awarding routes accordingly. As 
singularly important as that job was, 
it has become the lot of the present 
five-man panel to justify the awards 
of other years or make adjustments 
where necessary. 

Further, it became the responsibil- 
ity of the Board last year to do some- 
thing about the growing air freight 
business and the apparent need for 
all-eargo carriers. The rapid rise of 


° Pictured in a customary role conducting oral 
Policy Makers—,,sument in one of last year's many impor- 
tant cases are the five current members of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Reading from left to right, they are: Harold A. Jones, Oswald 
Ryan, Chairman Joseph J. O'Connell, Jr., Josh Lee, and Russell B. 





low-cost air coach services and what 
to do about the non-scheduled in- 
dustry also had to be dealt with, at 
least temporarily. Developments 
among the feederlines, important 
merger and interchange proposals, 
and adequate mail compensation pre- 
sented other serious problems. 


Domestic Route Pattern 


Particularly significant was the 
shift in emphasis on the part of the 
airlines and CAB in the field of air 
route development. The lines for the 
most part were apparently satisfied 
with their routes, as such, but de- 
voted attention to the elimination of 
uneconomic stops and the addition 
of a point here and there which had 
strategic or financial advantages. 

Similarly, CAB directed its efforts 
to the strengthening of existing 
routes by adding or subtracting speci- 
fic points, sometimes on its own in- 
itiative or upon requests of the air- 
lines. Early in the year, however, the 
Board indicated it wasn’t certain that 
some route grants, made years be- 
fore, should not be re-awarded to 
other companies or dissolved in part. 

Accordingly, it ordered investiga- 
tions of the systems of two certifi- 
cated carriers, Western and North- 
east. With a similar investigation of 
National Ajrlines underway, it 
brought the total of so-called “dis- 
memberment” cases to three. 

However, with the exception of the 
National case, these have a long road 
of red tape to travel before a final 
decision is rendered. It is even pos- 
sible that with the improved financial 
showings of all three, the status quo 


will be maintained, either by a ver- 
dict in the case after all procedural 
steps are taken, or by withdrawal of 
the investigation orders. 


Minor Additions 


Typical of the actual awards made 
to existing lines was the authorization 
granted Eastern Air Lines to serve 
Pittsburgh for the first time. Add to 
that Eastern’s receipt of two small 
Florida points, Gainesville and Ocala, 
and a revision of Capital’s route pat- 
tern benefiting upper Michigan cities, 
and you get an idea of the contrast 
in CAB handouts last year as com- 
pared to previous post-war years 
when the awarding of whole new 
route systems was considered the 
order of the day. 

On the other hand, such cities as 
Peoria, Ill, Jackson, Mich., Abilene, 
Tex., and Wausau, Wis., were con- 
sidered .“uneconomic” by the airlines 
originally certificated to serve them, 
and in certain cases, CAB permitted 
the abandonment of service. This 
phase of the development is consid- 
ered in higher industry circles as one 
of the most important of the year in 
that it contributes to faster routes 
for trunklines and more substantial 
routes for feeders, particularly where 
the feeder takes over where the trunk 
left off. 

Not all of 1949’s route develop- 
ments were as painstakingly specific, 
however. A new helicopter line, Heli- 
copter Air Service, Inc., was awarded 
a five-year certificate to carry prop- 
erty and mail within a 50-mile 
radius of Chicago. Five feederlines, 
Wiggins, Turner, Mid-West, Southern, 


Adams. Ryan has been a member since the Board was created by the 

passage of the Civil Aeronautics Act in 1938, while Lee has served 

uninterruptedly since February, 1943. The others, Chairman O'Con- 
nell and Members Jones and Adams are two-year men. 
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--. and here’s why 


these great airlines have chosen 
this most advanced transport to 


Modernize Their 
Twin-Engine Fleets 


OPERATING ECONOMY! Martin 4-0-4 Airliners will offer maximum economy because 

of high revenue capacity, high cruising speed and low cost of maintenance. Fast ground 
loading will mean shorter stops because of such features as built-in loading ramp, efficiently 
arranged cargo compartments, fast taxi speed, high-speed underwing refueling. Originally 
designed for low-cost maintenance, the 4-0-4’s basic configuration affords the further 
improvements developed through actual airline experience. 


PASSENGER APPEAL! Pressurized, air-conditioned, comfortably quiet Martin 4-0-4s 

will put passengers in the lap of luxury. Spacious interior, modern styling, large windows 
and seats . . . p/us shorter trip times . .. mean more appeal for travellers, more 

traffic for airlines. 


DEPENDABILITY! Martin 4-0-4 Airliners will have excellent low-speed flying qualities with 
higher cruising speeds and consequent economy because of efficient wing and flap design ... 
and yet the 4-0-4 can be operated into and out of smaller airports, aiding = 
the expansion of air travel. Built-in aerodynamic stability permits = eS: 
wide range of loading passengers and cargo. Thermal anti-icing, = 
tricycle landing gear, convenient pilot compartment . . . contribute to reliable operation. 


DESIGN WITH A FUTURE! Present structural and performance 

margins of the Martin 4-0-4 will permit gross weight, payload and 

power plant changes to meet future airline requirements without 

altering the basic configuration. For air coach service, the 4-0-4’s passenger capacity 
can be increased from 40 to 48 or 53 seats. And the Martin 4-0-4 will be designed and 
stressed for conversion to turbo-prop engines . . . to substantially increase its 
operating speed and extend its useful life by many years. 
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The Martin 4-0-4 is the twin-engine airliner with a future . . . the mew standard for speedy, 
dependable, economical twin-engine fleet operation! THE GLENN L. MARTIN sbi 
COMPANY, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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Precision 

















THE MASTER ROD, 


.product of the finest in 
precision manufacturing 


+ALP 


Symbol of Accuracy, 
Efficiency and Promptness 
in the supply of all kinds 
of aeronautical equipment. 

















AIRCRAFT ENGINE 
AND PARTS 
CORPORATION 

345 Madison Ave.,‘New York 17, N. Y. 

Grantham, Pa. 


Ring Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Cable Address: Airparts, New York 
U. S. Export Registration No. 2422 

















and Central, inactive until last year, 
commenced operations under limited 
certificates. 


All-Freight Carriers 


Numerous domestic air freight for- 
warders were awarded letters of 
registration with the total at the end 
of the year passing the 20 mark. And, 
of perhaps greatest importance, four 
lines were certificated to carry cargo 
only. 

Culmination of efforts begun at the 
close of the war to gain official CAB 
sanction as freight-only carriers came 
for Slick Airways, The Flying Tiger 
Line, U. S. Airlines, and a Texas car- 
rier, Airnews, Inc., last spring. It 
marked the end of a long procedural 
battle and the beginning of a five- 
year experiment which, CAB said, 
will serve to stimulate further the 
spectacular growth of air freight 
without subsidy and with little or no 
diversion from the existing traffic of 
the certificated carriers. 

Protests followed in which the pas- 
senger-cargo-mail carriers claimed 
there not only would be substantial 
diversion from their cargo revenues, 
but that the all-cargo lines wanted a 
foot in the door before requesting 
authority to carry, and receive com- 
pensation for, the carriage of mail. 

Notwithstanding, the new freight 
carriers immediately began scheduled 
operations for the first time and the 
results at the end of the year indi- 
cated that the vast cargo potential 
anticipated by CAB would be realized. 

To date, no other all-cargo lines 
have been certificated, but the 
groundwork was laid last year for 
the possible entrance of three more 
such carriers in the international or 
overseas fields. Expected soon are 
decisions on applications of Trans- 
ocean Air Lines and Seaboard & 
Western Airlines to operate trans- 
oceanic routes, while a Board ex- 
aminer has recommended that Riddle 
Aviation Co. be certificated between 
New York and San Juan. 


Scheduled Air Coach 


Reticent about giving official sanc- 
tion until last September, CAB then 
announced it was prepared to ap- 
prove limited-scale experiments in 
the air coach field. It officially blessed 
the efforts of Capital, Northwest, and 
TWA, pioneers of the 4c per mile 
plan, and encouraged not only ex- 
panded efforts on the part of those 
three, but Western, National, Eastern, 
and Delta, all of whom had proposed 
coach operations and were awaiting a 
go-ahead signal. Also, the door was 
opened for other lines which could 
justify, on an economic basis, addi- 
tional low-fare services. 

As a result, at the year’s end, there 
were daily scheduled coach flights 
between such pairs of points as New 
York-Los Angeles, New York-Miami, 
Chicago-Miami, Chicago-New York, 
New York-New Orleans, Seattle- 
New York, Portland-Chicago, and 
Seattle-Los Angeles. 





Non-Scheduled Carriers 


The non-skeds, officially termed 
“large irregular carriers,” are in the 
middle of a two-pronged attack on 
their ability to survive. On one side, 
the scheduled carriers, through their 
coach activities, are making signifj- 
cant inroads on the non-sked’s hither- 
to-exclusive market. On the other, 
CAB has tightened its regulations 
and, through its enforcement officers, 
has instituted proceedings aimed at 
elimination of any large irregular 
found guilty of wilful infractions. 

Also, the Board last year withdrew 
a blanket-exemption under which all 
non-skeds operated previously, and 
required each carrier to file an ap- 
plication for individual exemption, 
Ninety-six responded, but because of 
the enforcement actions and the effect 
of scheduled coach services, it is be- 
lieved less than half that number 
are still in active operation. 


Interchanges & Mergers 


Not the least important of modern- 
time economic developments are the 
CAB-encouraged interchange and 
merger proposals. The interchange 
of equipment permits rendition of 
one-plane service by two or more 
lines and, in effect, is a substitute 
for certification of a through carrier. 
Best example last year, was the tem- 
porary approval granted American 
and Delta to operate the highly con- 
troversial southern transcontinental 
route (Florida - Texas - California). 
The authority is to last until the 
Board decides whether the route can 
best be operated on the interchange 
basis or by a single carrier such as 
Eastern, the leading applicant. 

Also approved by CAB last year 
was an interchange arrangement be- 
tween Capital and National which 
permits one-plane service between 
designated points north and south of 
Washington, a service which formerly 
required the use of two carriers. 
Pending approval at this time is a 
U. S.-Latin American interchange in- 
volving National, Pan American, and 
Panagra, and an east-west proposal 
of Delta and Chicago and Southern. 

In the merger field, CAB has OK’d 
the absorption of Challenger Air 
Lines by Monarch Airlines. One of its 
examiners has recommended ap- 
proval of the momentous merger of 
American Overseas Airlines and Pan 
American. And, a favorable decision 
is expected on the proposed absorp- 
tion of Arizona Airways by the 
merged Challenger-Monarch inter- 
ests. 

Undiscussed here, but certainly de- 
serving to be classified as highlight 
material were the developments in 
the mail rate field, the first attempt 
of CAB to regulate charter services 
of the scheduled lines, the inter- 
national traffic developments, and a 
score of others which made trans- 
portation history and caused many of 
the leading newspapers to refer to the 
government’s smallest independent 
agency as—“the powerful CAB.” 
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Sen. Edwin Johnson Rep. George H. Mahon Rep. John J. Rooney Sen. Pat McCarray 
, Ga.) (Dem., Colo.) (Dem., Texas) (Dem., N. Y.) (Dem., Nev.) prop’ 
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nam<¢ 
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CONGRESS : - 
e Men Behind Air Policy ve 
By Gerarp B. Dossen REP. 
of th 
thee ECONOMIC well-being of the aviation in- what on the realization that as members of the party = “ 
dustry depends in good measure on law-makers in power they are in a better position to influence priat 
who shape national policy. legislation than their Republican colleagues. Under a try i 
The 10 legislators appearing on this page have ~ Change in administration, this line-up would be _ 
been selected for their importance to civil and mili- changed. Appropriation committee members domi- tion 
tary aviation based on their position, influence and nate the list because military aviation and the ber « 
knowledge of the subject. The selections were gen- agencies regulating civil aviation are dependent in = 
erally concurred in by many leaders in the industry full measure on government funds for their life blood. 
both in and outside of the government. Here’s why these members of Congress are im- REP 
Six of the ten chosen are Democrats, based some- portant to aviation, either favorably or unfavorably. the 
Hou: 
r aviat 
REP. VINSON is chairman of the man of the commerce committee, he REP. ROONEY is chairman of the Rep. 
House Armed Services Committee kept aviation under his own wing State, Justice, Commerce and the Ju- niea 
which sponsored the 70-group Air rather than delegate it to a subcom-_ diciary subcommittee of the House Hou: 
Force bill. Once a big Navy man, mittee. All legislation pertaining to Appropriations Committee which mer< 
Vinson is credited with having recog- civil aviation is handled by his com- handles most of the funds allocated to ond 
nized early the new importance of air mittee. First elected November 3, civil aviation. Rooney’s influence was 
power and shifted his support ac- 1936. was felt this year when he led a gres: 
cordingly. His position, knowledge fight to cut the CAB budget by more is a 
of the subject and influence make than $900,000 or nearly 22%. The on A 
him an outstanding leader in mili- REP. MAHON’S influence comes. cuts were sustained later by the full vem 
tary aviation circles in the House. largely from his position as chair- committee. First elected June 6, 
First elected to Congress November man of the Armed Services subcom- 1944. ; 
3, 1914. mittee of the House Appropriations SEN 
Committee. A strong believer in the info! 
70-group Air Force, Rep. Mahon has SEN. McCARRAN is credited with the 
SEN. JOHNSON, as chairman of the been a highly vocal critic of the being the father of the Civil Aero- has 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- President and Secretary of Defense nautics Act of-1938. He is chairman the 
merce Committee, is a comparatively for freezing funds which had been of the Senate Appropriations sub- tion. 
new leader in Senate aviation affairs. appropriated for building up the air committee which handles the Com- of tl 
He was a member of the Joint Con- arm. Mahon comes from a state merce department appropriations, in- Cor 
gressional Aviation Policy Board, which produces many types of air- cluding those of CAA and CAB. He serv 
which served to whet his interest in craft, including the B-36 bomber. also is a member of the Armed Serv- gres 
aviation. When he became chair- First elected in November, 1934. ices subcommittee of the Appropri- — 
mit 
; elec 
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ions committee and was the author 
sf several aviation bills which passed 
Senate last year. First elected 
ovember, 1932. 


iP. STEFAN, ranking Republican 
ember of the State, Justice, Com- 
e and Judiciary subcommittee of 
House Appropriations Committee, 
the only member who represents 
sivil aviation on the Central Commit- 
tee of the Appropriations committee 
handling the omnibus fiscal 1951 ap- 
propriation bill. As a member of 
the Central Committee, he may be 
named to the conference committee 
with the Senate. He was a member 
of the Joint Congressional Aviation 






Policy Board. First elected Novem- 
ber, 1934. 
EN REP. KILDAY was in the forefront 


of the fight to establish the 70-group 
Air Force and has consistently lent 


ty his support to legislation and appro- 
ce priations designed to keep this coun- 
a try in a position of leadership in the 
be realm of air power. He was a mem- 
; ber of the Joint Congressional Avia- 
u- tion Policy Board and is now a mem- 
ne ber of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
in Energy. First elected November, 
1938. 
d. 
ot REP. HINSHAW is considered to be 
y. the best informed member of the 
House on both civil and military 
aviation. An engineer by profession, 
ne Rep. Hinshaw provides much tech- 
1- nieal knowledge for the benefit of the 
se House Interstate. and Foreign Com- 
h merce Committee of which he is sec- 
to ond ranking Republican member. He 
-e was vice chairman of the Joint Con- 
a gressional Aviation Policy Board and 
"e is a member of the Joint Committee 
e on Atomic Energy. First elected No- 
1 vember, 1938. 


SEN. BREWSTER is one of the best 
informed members of the Senate in 
h the field of commercial aviation and 
= has devoted much time and travel to 
the problems of international avia- 


n 
he tion. Ranking Republican member 
x of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce Committee, Brewster 


gressional Aviation Policy Board. He 
was chairman of the commerce com- 
mittee in the 80th Congress. First 
elected to House, September 10, 1934, 
to the Senate, September, 1940. 


. served as chairman of the Joint Con- 











» REP. ENGEL is ranking Republican 
member of the Armed Services sub- 
committee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. While a supporter 
of a strong air arm from the earliest 
days of B-17 appropriations, Engel’s 
influence has been felt particularly in 
his fight against waste and ineffi- 
ciency and his support for adequate 
funds for research and development. 
First elected November, 1934. 
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COMFORT & PROTECTION 


Crew and Passen gers 
IS AVAILABLE WITH 





OXYGEN BREATHING EQUIPMENT 
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PORTABLE 


DUAL-PURPOSE 
EQUIPMENT 
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Passenger Comfo Crew Protection 


in Smoke or 


Sst | MODEL 5600 - 
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folate Mi machiciailels 
as Supplementary ) 
Oxygen 


Fumes 


MODEL 6380 — 01 & MASKS 
Furnishes Complete Smoke or 
Fume Protection for Crew at 
Fixed Stations. Not Portable 


MODEL 5500 - 
Furnishes Supplementary Oxygen 


aelaiele)ic 


for Passenger or Crew 





@ Scott also supplies Oxygen Pressure Regulators, 
Cylinders, Constant-flow Outlets, Half-face and Full- 
face Masks—a complete line of Aircraft Oxygen 
Breathing Equipment. 


Some or all of these various types are in use on Ameri- 
can, UAL, Eastern, TWA, BOAC, KLM, etc. See your 
Scott Distributor or write for Catalog No. H-33 


Croll - 
Yooh sme WAP Wilel Mele) 0 Mia 


212 ERIE STREET LANCASTER, N. Y. 


Immediate Deliveries 







Export Agents 
Southern Oxygen Company, 157 Chamber St., New York City (7) 











ree Enterprise plus 
Cal WO k have made Ameria 


the leader in world air transport 


@ Only 22 years ago, foreign airlines and 
foreign aircraft completely dominated inter- 
national air transport. Today, America is 
undisputed world leader in both aircraft and 
international airlines. 

A great new industry has forged to the 
front—one that promotes our prosperity in 
peace, that strengthens our hand in war. 

This amazing growth came from teamwork 
.. . Of our government, our aircraft makers, 
our airlines. Pan American is proud to have 
contributed—through pioneering the Atlantic 
and Pacific . . . in the use of radio, multiple 


*Trade Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 















In 1927, the United States made its first big asl 
international air transport: Pan American fiey 
Cuba in a Fokker F-7 Clipper* (below). At this tig 
European airlines had already established extep 
international networks . . . and the United States 
nothing to equal foreign-built or foreign-desigginnm 
commercial aircraft for long-range flights. 


Today, the situation is reversed. American ai 
of all types are in almost universal use throug 
the world, and United States airlines have earned 
position on international air routes. To help m 
tain this leadership, Pan American recently if 
duced the world’s largest and fastest airliner . ., 
double-decked Clipper (right), pioneered join 
Boeing and Pan American. 


flight crews, long-range weather forecastin 
... in introducing the double-decked airlin 
the Dehmel flight simulator, the Sperry 


gine analyzer and many other advances. Phe 


The work goes on: drawing boards foret ea 


an exciting future! The pioneering spirit iss yse, 
vigorous as ever throughout the entire U.$cked: 
industry. For this spirit flourishes best undg a we 
the American tradition of free enterprig’ato 
where neither manufacturers nor airlines a>" 
government-owned. d trai 

So long as this spirit prevails, Ameritis off 
leadership is assured for years to come. Fflines 


PAN AMERICAR' 


WORLD’S MOS 





ehmel flight simulator is’another ex- 
ple of United States leadership. Devel- 
Ped by Curtiss-Wright with Pan American, 
s used to train flight crews for the double- 
ked Clippers. Thecrew is trained together, 
a working team. Virtually every flight 
j@uation—normal and emergency—can be 
produced, even to the sound. Result: the 
ws are far better prepared than if they 
d trained entirely in flight. Pan American 
Offered the use of this device to other 
lines flying Boeing “‘Stratocruisers.” 
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All-Weather Flying— Although MATS is generally regarded as an air 
Hransport organization, it has several other assigned functions. This photo 


of an Air Weather Service RB-29 on a weather reconnaissance flight 
illustrates one of them. 


By James J. HaGcerty, JR. 


BY THE time the Military Air 

Transport Service celebrates its 
second anniversary six weeks from 
now, its mission will have changed 
somewhat from the one assigned it on 
June 1, 1948, when MATS commenced 
operations. 

The MATS mission, as then stated, 
was to provide air movement for 
military cargo and personnel, to be, 
in effect, a military airline. For the 
past several months, however, MATS 
has been gradually drifting away 
from that concept and soon (perhaps 
by the time this reaches print), the 
Department of Defense will issue a 
directive which will considerably al- 
ter MATS’ status. 

The effect of the directive will be, 
in the main, to de-emphasize MATS’ 
airline status and to make the organ- 
ization more of a military training 
command. 

Under the new set-up, MATS will 
maintain its route structure as now 
constituted, and will fly transport 
missions over those routes, famil- 
iarizing crews with the various geo- 
graphical areas in which they might 
have to fly should an emergency arise. 
But MATS’ new basic mission will be 
the maintenance of an air transport 
structure ready for quick mobiliza- 
tion, rather than a military airline in 
being. 

MATS now operates a fleet of 916 
aircraft, spread over nine divisions 


A joint operation, it includes three 
Navy transport squadrons as well as 
Air Force units. Headquarters is lo- 
cated at Andrews Air Force Base, 
Camp Springs, Md., about 20 miles 
from Washington, D. C. 

MATS’ boss is affable, quiet-man- 
nered Maj. Gen. Laurence Sherman 
Kuter, 44, who came to the MATS 
post as commander from a tour of 
duty as United States representative 
to the International Civil Aviation 
Organization, with headquarters in 
Montreal. A combat veteran of both 
the European and Pacific Theaters in 
World War II, Kuter has been in mil- 
itary service since he was appointed a 
second lieutenant in the Field Ar- 
tillery on June 14, 1927. He gained 
his air transport experience as com- 


re 


Air Rescue—Rescue work is another important 


MATS function. 


Here a Boeing SB-17 drops a life 


boat to a stranded crew. 
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. all-purpose air arm 


mander of the Atlantic Division of the 
Air Transport Command in 1945. 
Kuter’s vice commander is a Naval 
officer, Brooklyn-born Rear Adm. 
John Perry Whitney, 49, one time 
deputy commander of Naval Air 
Transport Service. Whitney com- 
manded the escort carrier Kitkun Bay 
during several Pacific campaigns, 
later took command of the heavy car- 
rier Midway. He holds the Navy 
Cross, among other decorations. 
Under the commander and vice 
commander are two main divisions: 
(1) Operations and (2) Services. 
Present Deputy Commander for 
Operations is the well-known Maj. 
Gen. William H. Tunner, 43, who was 
commanding general of Air Transport 
Command’s India-China Division 





Special Problems... 
Strict Requirements call for 


32544 443 


ACTUATORS & CONTROLS 


- the FAIRCHILD PACKET 
is an 
Outstanding Example 


The U.S. Air Force wanted the C-119 Packet “workhorse” 
cargo plane to drop 20 500 Ib. para-cans within 10 seconds. 
Fairchild solved the problem with an overhead monorail 
system operated by a Breeze rotary actuator. 

Using a 2-stage planetary gear train and friction disc 
clutch, together with a quick-stop and locking brake, this 
Breeze actuator operates 32.5 ft. of cable on a 9 in. diameter 
drum at 3,500 Ib, pull. Total actuator weight is only 75 Ibs. 

Nose wheel and main landing gear of the Packet are also 


Breeze-actuated. Consult Breeze engineers on any standard ~ 


or special actuating problem. 


Main Landing Gear Actuator 


Average loading 10,000 Ibs; peak, 20,000 Ibs. Ultimate 
static load, 45,000 Ibs. Retraction time, approximately 
7 seconds .. . total weight, including geared motor 
and hand-crank box, only 80 Ibs. 


MA 


RK) 
CORPORATIONS, INC. 
41C South Sixth Street Newark, N. J. 








Breeze screw-jack actuator re- 
tracts the gear in 7 seconds. 


The Packet carries 42 para- 
troopers plus 10,000 Ib. sup- 
plies with 2,000 mi. range. 


Paratainer monorail actuator 
develops 1,300 Ib. ft. torque 
from 24 volt D. C. motor. 


Other Breeze 
Precision Products 


ge £8 el 


Special Connec- 
tors for advanced 
electronic equip- 
ment, Panel types, 
sealed types, etc., 
designed to re- 
quirements. 


Radio Shielding: 
For any type of 
high or low ten- 
sion system. New 
Type “unit leads” 
or re-wirable leads. 
Flexible shielded 
conduit. 


“Aero-Seal” 


Worm-drive Hose © 


Clamps. Vibration 
proof, uniform 


clamping, use | 


again and again. 
Cadmium plated 
or stainless steel. 
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MATS ‘Big Four’: 


Gon. 


Maj. 


during the famed war-time “Hump” 
operation and who later commanded 
Operation Vittles, the air-lift to 
Berlin. 

Deputy Commander for Services is 
Maj. Gen. Caleb V. Haynes, 55, one- 
time commander of the Assam- 
Burma-China Ferry Command, the 
organization which carried out the 
aerial evacuation of Burma during 
the last war. Haynes was promoted 
to Deputy Commander after having 
served two months as inspector gen- 
eral of MATS. 


Three Transport Units 


Air transport operations are di- 
vided into three divisions under the 
Deputy Commander, Operations: (1) 
the Atlantic Division, with headquar- 
t@s at Westover AFB, Mass.; (2) the 
Yontinental Division, with headquar- 
ters at Kelly AFB, Tex.; and (3) the 
Pacific Division, with headquarters 
tt Hickam AFB, Honolulu, Calif. 

It is the responsibility of these di- 
visions to “provide air transport for 
all branches of the Department of 
Defense, including feeder and trunk 
ine services, medical air evacuation, 
special transport missions (and) stra- 
tegic air lift.” 

Under the Deputy Commander, 
Services, there are six support or- 
ganizations: the Airways and Air 
Communications Service, which pro- 
vides a world-wide communications 
network; Air Weather Service, which 
jprovides weather data for Air Force 
operations; Air Rescue Service, which 
handles rescue support for the USAF; 
Flight Service, which provides flight 
advisory data; the Newfoundland 
Base Command and the Dhahran 
Command. 

Navy participation in MATS con- 
sists of three transport squadrons, 
one assigned to each of the three 
transport divisions, and headquarters 
personnel. The Navy units are VR-6 
at Westover AFB (Atlantic Division) ; 
YR-3 at Moffett Field, Calif. (Conti- 
nental Division) ; and VR-8 at Hickam 
AFB (Pacific Division). 

The Navy retains title and heavy 
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maintenance responsibility for all air- 
craft assigned to MATS, and also de- 
cides the extent of its participation. 
Similarly, the Navy decides the num- 
ber of personnel to be assigned to 
MATS and makes its own assign- 
ments. The Navy transport squadrons, 
however, are under MATS adminis- 
trative control. 


MATS now has about 49,400 mili- 
tary personnel, of whom some 3,009 
are Navy, broken down as follows: 
Air transport, 20,000 (2,950 Navy); 
Airways and Air Communications 
Service, 14,000; Air Weather Service, 
8,700; Air Rescue Service, 3,000; New- 
foundland Base Command, 2,250; 
MATS headquarters, 700 (about 50 
Navy); Flight Service, 500; and 
Dhahran Command, 250. In addition, 





_EeS Aivcrat 


Number 
Type Assigned 
Douglas C-47 
oe eo ee 246 
Douglas C-54 
(inc. Navy R5D) .......... 240 
OS®? ere 90 
0 UO 64 
Sikorsky H-5 (helicopter) .. 50 
eer 33 
lg Eee 33 
Convair SA-10 (Catalina) .. 30 
Fairchild C-82 ......... aa, 4 
North American B-25 ...... 23 
Consolidated L-13 .......... 20 
Lockheed C-121 ........ 10 
EE cc cccwenaese 10 
Curtiss 0-48 .......... pase 8 
Boeing C-97 (3 YC-97, 3 
C-STA, 1 C-97TB) .......... 7 
North American T-6 ...... 6 
Sikorsky H-6 (helicopter) 6 
Grumman SA-16A .......... 6 
ee 5 
Douglas C-118 (DC-6) 1 
Pe EE  Sehvcakeen 1 
i heuagenekseheaenas 1 
a ee 916 














Kuter, Rear Adm. Whitney, Maj. Gen. Haynes, and Maj. Gen. Tunner. 


MATS employs slightly more than 
8,000 civilians. 

The MATS air transport network 
covers some 65,000 route miles over 
four continents (see route charts), 
with flights of varying frequency over 
these routes. 

During the calendar year 1949, 
MATS flew a total of 550,473,248 pas- 
senger miles and 89,364,633 cargo ton 
miles; average load factor was 79%. 
Despite these impressive figures, 
MATS officials emphasize that they 
are not in the airline business, but are 
concerned for the most part with 
keeping vital routes open for emer- 
gency mobilization. MATS does not 
carry revenue traffic over routes 
where the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has certified that adequate commer- 
cial service exists. 


High on Safety 


MATS’ safety record is an ex- 
tremely impressive one. In its almost 
two years of operation, the organiza- 
tion has never had a fatal accident in 
scheduled operation. There was one 
fatal accident in 1948 on an unsched- 
uled operation. 

On scheduled operations, MATS 
had a rate of two accidents classed as 
“major” (non-fatal) per 100,000 
flight hours in 1948, and four per 100,- 
000 flight hours in 1349. (Actually, the 
scheduled operation safety record 
goes back further than MATS’ or- 
ganization date; if the Air Transport 
Command, its predecessor, is consid- 
ered, there has been no fatal accident 
on scheduled operations since the be- 
ginning of 1947.) 

Ordinary maintenance for the 
MATS fleet is handled by the air 
transport divisions at either West- 
over, Kelly or Hickam Air Force 
Bases. Cycle reconditioning or 1,000- 
hour progressive overhaul, however, 
is handled by civilian contractors. 

At present, three contractors are 
handling the cycle reconditioning of 
the MATS C-54 fleet: Texas Engi- 
neering and Manufacturing Co. at 
Dallas, Tex.; Transocean Airlines at 
Oakland, Calif.; and Lockheed Air- 
craft Service, Inc., at Burbank, Calif., 
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AVILA... 


FLEXIBLE PIPES 
with AVICA INTEGRAL ANGLE COUPLINGS 


For all Fuel, Oil and Medium High Pressure Systems, 


USING AN-H-24 HOSE 


FOR NORMAL AMBIENT TEMPERATURES 


USING FLEXIBLE METAL HOSE 


FOR HIGH AMBIENT TEMPERATURES 


AVICA Flexible Pipes using AN-H-24 1-wire hose; AN-H-28A 2-wire 
hose; or wire braid reinforced flexible metal hose can be supplied 
with AVICA Integral Couplings (patents applied for) in 6 angles 
from 90° to 165° inclusive, by 15 degree increments. 


AVICA Flexible Metal Pipes withstand high ambient temperatures 
and are adaptable to all high, medium, and low pressure systems. 
They are suitable for jet engine fuel systems, fuel transfer lines and 
drain lines between the burner cans where high temperatures may 
be encountered. 


AVICA Flexible Metal After-Burner fuel pipes are available with 
integral angle or straight couplings as required for re-heat 
installations. 


AVICA FLEXIBLE PIPES WITH 

AVICA INTEGRAL ANGLE COUPLINGS 
@ ELIMINATE SHARP HOSE BENDS 
@ SOLVE AWKWARD INSTALLATION PROBLEMS 
@ REDUCE INSTALLATION AND MAINTENANCE COSTS. 
@ SAVE SPACE 


SEND US YOUR BLUEPRINTS 
OR SKETCHES FOR QUOTATIONS. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED AVICA FOLDER > 
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RUNWAYS with 
DICKINSON GRASS SEED 


In Airports throughout America you will find 
safe, even runways built with time proven 
blends of Dickinson turf grass seed. Join the 
multitude of airport operators that use Dickin- 
son quality seed, of the types especially suited 
to airports. Write today for your FREE copy 
of our new bulletin “Establishing and Main- 
taining Airport Turf.” 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON COMPANY 
2766 West 35th Street + Chicago 32, Illinois 





and MacArthur Field, Long Island, 
N. Y. 


A separate maintenance base has 
been set up at Brookley AFB, Mobile, 
Ala., for the giant Douglas C-74’s. 
The 1,000-hour maintenance for the 
Navy Douglas R5D’s (C-54’s) is per- 


MATS now operates 22 different 
aircraft types (see chart), ranging 
from the tiny Piper L-4 Grasshopper 
to the super-size Douglas C-74, By 
far the majority of these planes are 
World War II types. MATS, the or. 


phan cousin of priority units like the 





Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Moffett 
Field, Calif., by 
Navy personnel. 

Since MATS 
has always been 
regarded as an 
air transport or- 


formed at the 
MATS 


ganization, the 

contributions of 

the support Type 
services receive Douglas C-47 


very little atten- Douglas C-54 





Scheduled and Non-Scheduled Transport 
Operations by Airplane Type 
(Fiscal Year 1949) 





Operating Costs 


Cost Cost Cost 
Per Per Cargo Per Cargo 
Transport Ton Mile Ton Mile 
Mile Utilized Generated 
$1.1823 $.8545 $.5118 
2.0375 .5323 3983 
3.8157 .2890 .2490 
4.3951 .7239 6739 
2.2102 4833 4303 








tion, but they Douglas C-74 . 
are nevertheless Boeing YC-97 .... 
important ad- Lockheed C-121 
juncts of the 

overall opera- 


tion of the Air Force. 

Airways and Air Communications 
Service, for instance, handled 19,115,- 
000 control tower contacts, 3,419,258 
ground/air contacts and 244,308 in- 
strument approaches last year. Air 
Weather Service, which maintains 
about 200 weather units scattered 
strategically throughout the northern 
hemisphere, flew about 14,000 nautical 
miles of scheduled synoptic weather 
reconnaissance flights daily last year 





Reno—Las Vegas—Phoenix now 
connected by DC 3 Equipment. 


Two schedules each way each 
day by Bonanza Airlines, a cer- 
tificated carrier and member of 
A.T.A. participating in all inter- 
line tariffs, ticketing and bag- 


gage. 





Strategic Air Command and the Tac- 
tical Air Command, is often over- 
looked when the top Air Force pro- 
curement officials are doling out the 
money for new aircraft. As a result, 
the war-time Douglas C-54 is still the 
standard four-engine transport and 
apparently will be for some time. 


New Equipment 


There has, though, been a trickle of 
new equipment into MATS. Air Res- 
cue Service has already received six 
Grumman SA-16 Albatross amphib- 
ians and is slated to get more; ARS 
is also scheduled to get the new Pia- 
s2cki H-21 helicopter, specially de- 
signed for Arctic rescue work. 

MATS has received seven Boeinz 
C-97’s (military version of the Strato- 
cruiser), but three of them are the 
old YC-97 type, the earliest model 
However, 37 new C-97A’s are sched- 
uled for delivery this year. MATS 
has also received 10 Lockheed C-121 
Constellations. But the new Douglas 
C-124’s, heavy equipment transports, 
will apparently not go to MATS; the 
current program calls for dividing 
them between Strategic Air Com- 
mand and Tactical Air Command. 

Total operating cost for MATS in 
fiscal 1949, the last year for which 
figures are available, was $82,527,051 
(some of the cost of the Berlin air 
lift is reflected in that total). 


Direct operating cost was $43,476,- } 


464, broken down as follows: crews, 
$5,625,477; fuel and oil, $10,526,097; 
traffic, $3,844,472; maintenance, $11,- 
644,310; major overhaul, $11,836,108. 

Support costs, including base costs, 
administration and overhead, totaled 
$39,050,587. By individual airplane 
type, MATS estimates the following 
direct hourly operating costs (includ- 
ing crews, fuel, traffic, maintenance 
and overhaul): Douglas C-47, $83.15; 
Douglas C-54, $189.98; Douglas C-74, 
$371.54; Boeing YC-97, $483.27; Lock- 
heed C-121, $264.69. (For other oper- 
ating costs, see chart.) 
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Large Inventory 
P&W R1830's 
Immediate Delivery 





All 
Babb’s Parts 
Carefully inspected 


Feom Australia to Sweden, from 
the Argentine to Canada—patrol 
Cats are on the job today as Mercy 
Carriers. Originally developed for 
the U. S. Navy, PBY’s are widely 
used by most Search and Rescue 
Squadrons throughout the world. 
Catalinas continue ever vigilant in 
peace as in war. 


Since the war, The Babb Company 
has acquired such extensive stocks 
of PBY's and spare parts, including 
one inventory of over 100 planes, 


FREE 






COPIES AVAILABLE 





RESCUE ANGELS LIKE THIS COAST GUARD CATALINA PROTECT THE AIRLANES OF MANY NATIONS 


that today we are recognized as 
the principal source of supply. We 
have arranged for a regular over- 
haul line on a production basis and 
have sold a large number of air- 
craft to foreign governments, air- 
lines and private corporations. 


And Babb owns the manufacturing 
rights to produce parts and com- 
ponents, so your PBY's will never 
be orphans. We have organized 
a complete spare parts fabrication 
program to keep users satisfactorily 
supplied. 





THE BABB COMPANY, INC. 
1007 Airway — Glendale, Calif. 


444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


oper WASHINGTON MONTREAL AMSTERDAM PARIS HONOLULU 
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age * HE TWO military air services op. 
Military air transports Jere, ptreen hom shut fe 
26 dozen different types of transport 
aircraft for various purposes—troop 
carrying, personnel transportation, 
air freight work, utility cargo, assault 
operations, etc. Standbys of the 
military air fleet are still the World 
War Il cargo types, but a number of 
postwar models are in limited service 
and still others have been placed in 
production for later use. Shown on 
these pages is a cross-section of the 
military fleet, new types and old, ex- 
perimental and atedlie. 


% 





Fairchild C-119— This is the successor to the famed C-82 
Packet, or “Flying Boxcar." The Air Force has ordered close to 
200. C-119's so far, and about 50 of them are already in service. 


war military transport development. A very promising type, bul 
lack of funds prevented its full development. Two built, no further 
production scheduled. 





cS 
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Lockheed R60 Constitution— Navy's contribution to post e- 
a 


Fairchild XC-120— Built along the lines of the C-82 and C-119 

Packets, the XC-120, has a detachable fuselage for rapid loading 

and unloading. Only one experimental model has been ordered 
to date. 


Chase YC-122— Competitor to the YC-125 for the assaul! 
transport business, the YC-122 evolved from a glider design. Aj 
$3 Force has ordered two, Army Field Forces nine. 


Ad en ONE cs cid 





Chase XC-123— A larger assault transport, also evolved from 
a glider design. Only one built so far; it was involved in an 
accident recently but will be flying again soon. 


Northrop YC-125— Designed for landing and taking off in—> 
ordinarily inaccessible areas, the YC-125 is a troop-carrying assault 
transport. Northrop is building 23 under present contracts. 





14 L M ss ‘ TO FLY AN ENCLOSED CABIN 


PASSENGER PLANE 


The World's past ai asi ne hy ie 


introduced the first: 
cabin, Passenger ome - adding a 
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ee te conv 
r 1a ) A | rl | Vi e slag am travel and led the way coward expansion a 
; <i ay . - | j airline routes throughout the world. 
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World’s Most Modern Planes Fly KLM’s 80,000 Mile Royal Route | 




















OUNDED in 1919, KLM Royal Dutch 

Airlines started its service the next May 

when two leather-clad passengers crowded 

into the uncomfortable seats of a De 

Havilland plane for three hours of chilly 

cross-channel flying from Amsterdam to 

London. Then came the closed-cabin 

tel se ; plane and such pioneering as KLM'’s his- 

i <i toric flight from Amsterdam to Batavia in 


ns ae den Cee Geepe to Seem cONsTELarions a “fy nays from 1924. Today, KLM flies the world’s most 

to e ibbeon. modern planes between the great cities of 
es a er five continents. Follow KLM’s growth, 
: Saya from humble beginning to present promi- 


nence, and you trace the development of 
commercial aviation, itself. 


KLM’‘s Royal Routes from North America 


NEW YORK AND MONTREAL — to ALL EUROPE, 
SOUTH AFRICA, THE MIDDLE AND FAR EAST 


MIAMI — to HAVANA, JAMAICA, NETHERLANDS 
WEST INDIES, VENEZUELA 


s — Fly Royal Routes in the Caribbean and CONVAIRS — Fly Royal Rovtes between 
the principal cities of Europe. the principal cities of Evrope. 


7 GREAT SERVICES 


Te 
ANS, "Annie 


assault ™ tenors 
: Dots 
gn. Air AND Far EAS? 


KLM 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 


WEST INDIES 


SOUTH AMERICA 


WORLD’S FIRST AIRLINE—1919-1950 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or KLM Royal Dutch Airlines — New York: 572 Fifth Avenue, LUxemburg 2-4000; Miami: 308 N.E. Ist Street, 3-8455; Chicago: 37 So. Wabash Avenue 
cial 6-3553; Los Angeles: Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel, GLadstone 8669; San Francisco: 212 Stockton Street, YUkon 2-3760; Washington: 711 lith Street, N.W., EXecutive 6575 
on: Hotel Manger, Richmond 2-2431. Montreal: International Aviation Building, Dorchester Street West, UNiversity 2685; Toronto: Atlas Building, 350 Bay Street, WaAverley 9973 
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“On April 18th, Colonial Airlines completed 20 consecu- 
tive years of safety without fatal accident or serious injury to a single pas- 
senger or crew member. During this period, we flew a total of 310,000,000 
passenger miles, and approximately 455,000 landings and take-offs were 
accomplished. 


“This unequalled record could not have been attained 
without the cooperation and strict adherence to Company regulations of 
each employee of Colonial Airlines. Every member of Colonial's family is 
entitled to feel proud of this record. 

“This record has been achieved while giving the flying 
public the finest in service and the ultimate in safety. We shall continue to 
do everything in our power to maintain this record. 


"Safety is no Accident.” 


arcad 


President 


51 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City 


CANADA °- U.S.A. * BERMUDA e 
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...a Plane for every task 


Dougias C-124— The Air Force's largest pro- 
duction transport. The first units are now rolling 
off the production line; 65 on order. 
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Douglas C-47— The old work horse of military air transport. Douglas C-54— Military version of the DC-4, over 1,000 of 


Over 10,000 were built during the war years. Still in use by both which were built for military use during the war. Still the standard 
services, about |,400 in USAF and 250 in Navy. four-engine transport with about 400 in service. 
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glas C-74— The giant Globemaster. The Air Force now has Boeing C-97— Military version of the Stratocruiser The Air 
n service; a I2th airplane was modified as the prototype of Force has 50 on order and deliveries are just getting into high gear. 
the Douglas C-124 heavy equipment transport. About a dozen now in service. 


& ‘ 


heed C-12|— Military version of the Constellation. The Air Consolidated Vultee XC-99— Sister ship of the B-36 bomber, #/ 
has 10 in service. The Navy also has two Constellations, known as XC-99 could carry 400 troops. Only one built, no further productic 
PO-1W's, for aerial early warning use. scheduled at the moment. 
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Engineering an airplane propeller installation is one of the most complex WH 
tasks in the aviation industry. It’s an art that calls for smooth integration | 
of aerodynamic, metallurgical, hydraulic, electronic and vibratory techniques 
— plus the ability to anticipate and plan for tomorrow’s needs. 








propeller installation for a new passenger liner. Our design engineers must 
come up with a sturdy, reliable propeller that will have high performance 


CI 
A typical problem tackled by Hamilton Standard’s engineering team is the | [| 
— 
and comparatively low weight, and it must meet all specifications laid down U 


by the airplane manufacturer. The « 

. . . . . to as 
It sounds easy, but that’s only the beginning. This propeller installation prob- | grous 
ably would call for constant speed, effective internal de-icing, quick feather- | = 4 
ing to prevent vibration and drag if engine trouble arises, an automatic device sicpla 
to synchronize all propellers of a multi-engine plane for smooth and comfort- | Recen 


engin 


able flight, and fast, reliable reversing for shorter, safer landings. In addition, el 
it must handle, efficiently, higher take-off and higher cruising horsepowers | mean 


than ever before. crease 
paylo: 


We call that a normal assignment, but in meeting all requirements of such 
a job our engineering team carries a tremendous work load. One propeller 
type isn’t suitable for all airplane-engine combinations. Each new-type plane | pro 
requires a tailor-made propeller. That’s why Hamilton Standard has hundreds | wy, 
of aluminum alloy and steel blade designs, plus scores of major propeller hub 
designs. C1: 
Anything so complicated demands engineering of a high order. Each new | |[_] ‘ 
feature built into a propeller is the result of many years of engineering. For | [ | | 
example, it took 5 years and 10 million dollars to develop fully the reversible, | [7] 
Hydromatic steel-bladed propeller. 


‘ - . ‘ m Today 
Today, we are meeting’a new challenge in aircraft propulsion — propellers But E 


to handle exceedingly high power outputs of new turbo-prop engines. With able, 
the aid and collaboration of the military services, we already have devoted a 


craft 





large amounts of money and engineering time to exhaustive exploration it | obtair 
this new field. The first in a series of Hamilton Standard Turbo-Hydromatic — 
. ants 

propellers recently passed its AN type tests. ~ ay 
the U 


Facts and figures on some phases of the art of engineering a modern propeller 


installation appear on the opposite page. ON! 
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modern propeller 


WHAT IS THE EFFICIENCY OF A 
MODERN AIRPLANE PROPELLER? 


[| 50 per cent? 
[| 75 per cent? 


[| 90 per cent? 
[ ] 100 per cent? 


The e‘ficiency of a modern propeller is high, ranging from 80% 
to as much as 90%, due in large measure to the vast back- 
ground of engineering knowledge on which Hamilton Standard 
can draw. Our “strip analysis” method of calculating perform- 
ance enables us to refine the efficiency of a propeller for any 
airplane-engine combination down to the last one percent. 
Recently, we improved the climb performance of a large, four- 
engine transport’s propellers by 3% and made possible a certi- 
fable increase of 1,400 pounds in the plane’s gross weight. That 
meant greater payload and more efficient operation. Even in- 
creases in efficiency as small as 1% or 2% can improve plane 
payload from 10% to 50%. 


PROPELLERS ARE EFFICIENT UP TO 
WHAT AIRPLANE SPEEDS? 


[ | 200 miles an hour? 
[ | 400 miles an hour? 
[ | 600 miles an hour? 
[ ] 800 miles an hour? 





eee 


Today's airliners cruise between 250 and 350 miles an hour. 
But Hamilton Standard is now designing propellers for depend- 
able, efficient propulsion at twice those speeds. Our engineering 
research program pioneered investigation of propellers for air- 
craft operating ai high subsonic speeds and was the first to 
obtain confirmation of the supersonic propeller concept. We 
actually have been running propellers on gas turbine power 
plants for over 5 years. The total test time in that field is 
now over 2,000 hours — more than any other propeller in 
the United States. 


ONE OF THE FOUR 
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WHAT TYPES OF LABORATORIES ARE 
USED BY HAMILTON STANDARD? 


[_] Metallurgical ? 
[ ] Electronic ? 

[ | Chemical ? 
[| Rubber? 





The list of facilities available to Hamilton Standard’s engineer- 
ing team includes metallurgical, electronic, chemical, rubber, 
vibration, instrumentation, pneumatic and accessory test labora- 
tories among major aids in the art-science of engineering a 
modern propeller. In addition, there are numerous test cells, 
a cold room, a hot room and whirl rigs. Together, they represent 
a heavy investment in manpower, plant area and millions of 
dollars. But all are vitally necessary to members of our en- 
gineering staff, who pool their skills to give the world of avia- 
tion the design leadership for which Hamilton Standard pro- 
pellers are known — wherever man flies. 


HAMILTON STANDARD 





EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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First Commercial Jet Engines 2 


HE YEAR 1949 saw three turbine 

engines approved for commercial 
use by the Civil Aeronautics Admini- 
stration. Al] three engines are turbo- 
jet engines, a fact emphasizing the 
higher rate of development of the 
turbo jet as compared to the turbo- 
prop engine in this country. The 
greater military interest in the turbo 
jet is responsible for this trend. Even 
in the field of military operations only 
one turbo-prop engine, the Allison 
T-40, has been officially announced. 
Still unannounced is a _ turbo-prop 
under development by Pratt and 
Whitney and expected to be released 
within the next two months. 


It should be noted that each of the 
engines listed here has the potential 
for much greater thrust. Figures 
shown are dry ratings since the mili- 
tary services have not permitted cer- 
tification with water injection as yet. 
In addition to this additional thrust, 
readily available to the presently cer- 
Sue ea oe saa aietones Allison J-33— This is a centrifugal flow turbo-jet rated at 3825 pounds static 
with military ratings ranging from 
approximately one to two thousand 
pounds additional static thrust. 








thrust, dry. It uses 14 combustion chambers with straight through flow. A single 
stage axial flow gas turbine is used to drive the compressors. Engine diameter is 
50.5 inches, overall length (with tail cone) 103 inches dry weight is 1735 pounds. This 
was the first jet engine to be certificated for commercial use. 








‘ 

‘ 

GE J-47— The J-47 is 

an axial flow turbo jet rated 

2 commercially at 5,000 pound: 


static thrust, dry. Military 
models of this engine have 
been rated over 6,000 pound ( 
static thrust. The J-47 is the 
power unit in the North Amer 
ican F-86 which established 
the world's speed record of 
670.981 mph in September of 
1948. Diameter of the J-4 
is 36% inches, length 14 
inches, weight approximately 
2500 pounds. It uses a !! 
stage axial flow compressor 





and single stage turbine. 


>. 


Pratt & Whitney J-42—The J-42 
is a single-stage, centrifugal-flow turbo- 
jet, an American version of the British 
Rolls-Royce Nene. It is rated com- 
mercially at 5,000 pounds static thrust, 
dry. Engine weight is 1715 pounds. 
Diameter is 49.5 inches, length, 103.25 
inches. Military version of the J-42 is 
rated at 5,000 pounds static thrust at 
sea level. 
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NEW STANDARDS 
OF SCHEDULED FLIGHT 
COMPLETION 


in CANADA 








4 SASKATOON 
CALGARY 


VANCOUVER * WINNIPEG 


. or LETHOMOCE es - 2 












MONTREAL 


™~. 


TORONTO 


static 


single- 
eter is 


s. This 


* € e fe] = i A L 4 L 7 | INSTRUMENT LANDING SYSTEMS are 


7 on duty at seven of Canada’s key airports, pro- 
e * ~ rr . . ~ 

. maior a port p m viding air traffic with a dependable vital link in 

sine at I r ir £ er its maintaining schedules, even under conditions of 


‘oi! increased operations under 


Military 





poor visibility and low ceiling. 
Our northern neighbor thus takes its place with 


ine have : 
the U. S. as a leader among the nations where 
D poms adverse weather Federal Instrument Landing Equipment is in 








pi u operation or being installed ...an imposing list 
tablished that includes Belgium, Sweden, France, Denmark, 
ecord of Switzerland, Holland, Ireland, Portugal, Norway, 
amber of Argentina, Italy and Lebanon. 
- + fF Federal leadership in ILS dates back to the 
sienatel experimental Indianapolis installation in 1937. 
os a il In the ensuing years Federal collaborated with 
m pressor the CAA in the development and manufacture of 
bine. ILS Equipment. During the war Federal ILS was 
\ Soaaie > me ener Saneee he ae paren adopted as standard by the U.S. Armed Forces 
Below: Glide-poth transmitter house and antenne for operation throughout the world. 





Today, Federal “all-in-one-package” Instru- 
ment Landing Systems are available for installa- 
tion and operation anywhere in the world. They 
feature the many important improvements that 
have resulted from Federal’s pre-war, wartime 
and post-war design and production experience. 


Complete information on Federal’'s Instrument 
Landing System will be sent on request. 








we PS 100 KINGSLAND ROAD, CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A 


In Canede: Federal Electric Manuf ing Company, |td., ,?.@ 
Export Distributors: International Srendard 4 Electric Com.. 67 Brood St., N.Y 
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The Scandia’ 
flying qualities are 
as much a plus in South 
America — with frequently smal] air 

fields, at high altitudes, hemmed i 
by mountains — as in the low-visibilih 
operating conditions of Northern Europe 

First the Swedish 

SAS-ABA airlines... now Brazil's VASP and 
Aerovias... have made Scandias their choice ol 
replacement aircraft for short-medium haw 
operations. This summer will see the firs 
planes in service on Brazilian route 


A 12,000 lb disposable load ... powerfw 
Pratt & Whitney engines... each developing 
1,800 hp... four-bladed Hamilton propely 
lers, with reversible pitch and automati§. 
feathering ... low landing speed . . . fatigue 
minimizing flight compart 
design... comfortable accomods 
tion with variable seating for up to 
passengers... plus ample baggage anf 
cargo space... mean Scandias cai 
be operated profitably under all 


ditions of climate and geography 













SVENSKA AEROPLAN AKTIEBOLAGET - SAAB AIRCRAFT COMPANY + SWEDE 
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Operations of the Scheduled Airlines in LO44Y 


for 1949, passenger traffic, contributed 81.99%; mail 10.08%; 
freight and express 5.86%, with excess baggage and other services 
accounting for 2.07%. In the international field passenger traffic 
contributed 58.94%; mail 23.90%; freight and express 8.46%; 
with excess, baggage and other services accounting for 8.70%. 


“Dp age sare air transportation in 1949 had the biggest 
year in its history despite the fact that other forms of trans- 
portation continued to show postwar declines. 

The industry continued its financial recovery and estimates 
are that gross revenues will be about 13% above 1948 and net 
operating profit for the scheduled airlines will be well over forty 
million dollars for 1949. 

The spectacular improvement in airline schedule depend- 
ability made in 1948 was continued in 1949. The safety record 
for the combined domestic and international carriers was the best 
in history and the domestic safety record equalled that of 1948. 

Income from the mails assumed increasing importance in 
the revenues of the international and local service lines but 
decreased relatively in the domestic trunk lines. There was an 
increasing overall volume of mail and in some instances increases 
in the rates of compensation. 

Of the total operating revenues of the domestic trunk airlines 


SAFETY: In 1949 the scheduled airlines of the United States, 
flying 16,424,134 passengers more than 8,842,805,000 passenger 
miles on air routes covering the U. S. and around the world, set 
a new safety record. The record for all scheduled U. S. airlines, 
operating overseas and domestically was 1.0 passenger fatalities 
per 100 million passenger miles. On the domestic routes alone 
the rate was 1.3 fatalities per 100 million passenger miles, while 
on the routes of the U. S. airlines operating abroad there were 
no passenger fatalities. 


The domestic safety record for 1949 was the same as that 
for 1948, though U. S. lines carried in excess of two million more 











passengers in 1949 and flew more than one billion more passenger- 
miles last year than during the year before. 

In commenting on the spectacular safety record of the 
scheduled airlines, Civil Aeronautics Board Chairman Joseph J. 
O’Connell, Jr., pointed to the decrease in the number of fatal 
accidents, from 9 in 1946 to 4 in 1949. The four domestic accidents 
in 1949 occurred during a period in which scheduled domestic 
airlines were making approximately five million take-offs and 
landings, or one every eight seconds night and day. 

For each passenger fatality on domestic scheduled airlines 
in 1949 there were 73,000,000 passenger miles flown, equal to 
nearly 3,000 trips around the earth at the equator. 


TRAFFIC: In 1948 the domestic scheduled airlines carried 
35.30% of the total first class travel market in the United States. 
In 1949 they carried 41.63% of this market. 

, The safety record and vastly improved regularity of service, 
resulted in the establishment of a new record for domestic air 
passenger transportation. In 1949, more than 6% billion passenger 
miles were flown, an increase of 1334% over the previous year. 

The new table this year on “Intercity Passenger-Miles” shows 
that the airlines and the private automobile are the only forms 
of intercity transportation to show an increase in 1949. 

In 1949, as in 1948, the most conspicuous change took place 
in the transport of commodities. The ton miles of express and 
freight for domestic trunk and international flag carriers are 
180,637,184 as compared with 146,969,361 in the preceding year— 
a gain of 22.9%. Where domestic air freight is concerned alone, 
figures show 95,453,533 ton miles flown in 1949 against 71,283,727 
in 1948, a gain of 33.9%. 


AIR MAIL: The Post Office report for fiscal 1949 compared 
with fiscal 1948 shows an increase of almost 20 million dollars in 
payments to the domestic carriers and a rise of more than 25 
million dollars to international carriers. On the routes of the 
larger domestic carriers the payment received for transporting 
airmail dropped 15¢ per ton mile for the entire year of 1949 
as compared to 1948. 

The system of air mail payments established by the CAB 
is on a sliding scale, so that in the case of the four largest airlines, 
the more mail they carry, the less they receive per ton mile. In the 
case of the other airlines, the more non-mail traffic they carry, the 
less they receive for transporting mail. Thus, the increased volume 
of business in 1949 made possible the reduction in the charge 
for transporting mail on the major trunk routes from $1.27% 
in 1948 to $1.124 in 1949 per ton mile. 


FINANCIAL: The improved balance sheet of the airlines was 
due to continued efforts to increase passenger business while 
maintaining a level of fares which would continue the increase 
of gross receipts. Basic passenger rates remained the same, but 
a number of promotional discounts, such as family fares, special 
excursion fares, and the like, were instituted. Additional carriers 
established coach services, which were limited in their operation 
80 as to provide for the maximum development of new business 














179,837 253,570 274,008 287420 301,500 








without detracting to any great extent from the normal! passenger 
traffic that would travel at the regular fares. Passenger traffic in 
1949 was carried on the average at a fare about 11/100 of a cent 
per mile less than the previous year. The result of all this was 
that passenger revenue increased by more than $45 million 
over 1948. 

This passenger revenue gain was offset slightly by the reduc- 
tion in express revenue, not only in gross, but also per ton mile 
carried. Ton mile receipts from express, reflecting express rates, 
have been reduced from about 38¢ in 1946 to 314¢ in 1949. 

Freight revenues for the domestic carriers have shown a 
spectacular increase since 1946. During the four-year period since 
the war, freight traffic has increased tremendously, but the return 
per unit of service has been dropping steadily. During 1949 the 
more than 95 million ton miles flown by the domestic airlines 
were carried at a rate of 19.25¢ per ton mile, resulting in more 
than $18 million in revenue. 

As a result of all these efforts to increase non-mail revenues, 
the domestic airlines produced 42% more of such revenues in 
1949 than they did in 1946—a gross increase of about $125 million. 


OPERATIONAL EXPENSES: The problem of reducing ex- 
penses has occupied as much or more of the airlines’ attention 
than has the increasing ‘of revenues. These efforts were marked 
by drastic cuts all along the line, in previous activities and in 
personnel. The average number of employes on the payrolls of 
the 16 trunk lines in 1946 was 68,145. Following reductions in 
1947 and 1948 there were additional reductions in 1949 to 56,815 
employes. (We use the 16 trunk lines in this illustration because 
since 1946 more than 20 local service airlines have been brought 
into existence.) At the same time that the number of employes was 
being reduced, the productivity of airline employes was being 
increased. Revenue ton miles produced by each employee increased 
from 9,534 in 1946 to 14,115 in 1949—an increase of almost 50% 
in four years. 

Expense reductions were aided by the introduction of 
new and improved flying equipment during these years. 
While expenses were sharply increased during the transition 
period from one type of equipment to another, the industry 
during 1949 began to receive some of the benefits from the 
increased .efficiency of these new airplanes. As a result of all of 
their efforts to reduce expenses while prices of materials and 
supplies were increasing sharply, and wages and salaries were 
doing likewise, the airlines were successful in holding their expenses 
in check and providing a very substantial reduction in 1949. 

The rapid expansion of the industry, and the changes in 
equipment, were reflected in operating expense increases for the 
16 domestic trunk lines from 48.8¢ per revenue ton mile in 1946 
to 54.2¢ per ton mile in 1947 and 58.2¢ per ton mile in 1948. The 
trend was checked at that point, and expenses per ton mile were 
reduced in 1949 to 53.74¢. 

The increases in revenue and reductions in expense resulted 
in the 16 trunk airlines making a small operating profit in 1948 
of about $2 million and another profit of about $25 million in 
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1949. These figures are, of course, before interest and taxes. There 
is no present indication of the extent to which taxes and fixed 
charges will reduce the operating profit for 1949. 


INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS: The international carriers 
had special difficulties of their own. During the chaotic con- 
ditions which followed the war, they built an international air 
transport system far more extensive than had been contemplated 

to the war. They increased their route miles operated from 
about 39,000 in 1945 to nearly 210,000 in 1949. They increased 
the number of airplanes on the line from 97 in 1946 to 219 in 
1949, plus the part-time use of an additional 304 airplanes 
employed in both domestic and international service. Revenue 
passenger miles increased from 1,100,741,000 in 1946 to 2,072,- 
749,000 in 1949. 

The international carriers increased their non-U. S. mail 
revenues from $121,693,000 in 1946 to about $215,647,000 in 
1949. They, like the domestic carriers, have managed to keep 
their expenses in check as a result particularly of the use of more 
efficient aircraft and a sharp reduction in employes. In 1947 they 
had about 27,000 employes. This figure was reduced to about 
18,000 in 1949. During this same period they increased the pro- 
ductivity of employes from 6,600 revenue ton miles per employee 
in 1946 to 17,000 in 1949—an increase of almost 160%. The 
expenses per revenue ton mile in international service were 86.18¢ 
in 1948, and were reduced to 85¢ in 1949. 

The international carriers show a profit for 1949 in the 
neighborhood of $20 million before taxes and interest. Here again 
the profits earned by these carriers should not inspire any com- 
placency on the part of those who have any responsibility for the 
continued soundness of the industry. Foreign competition is severe, 
and the percentage of total traffic hauled by American-flag 
carriers is dropping slightly and general world conditions do not 
provide a perfect atmosphere in which to develop. 


LOCAL SERVICE: Another segment of the industry facing 
special problems comprises local service operation. Almost all of 
these airlines have been organized since the war ended, and were 
established as an experimental service to small communities. The 
characteristics of these carriers‘cannot be judged by the standards 
of the other airlines in the industry by reason of their recent 
establishment, and because they are designed to serve a somewhat 
different purpose, i.e., service to small communities where traffic 
may not generate substantial loads, at least at present. 

While the trunk lines have been operating at about a 60% 
load factor, the local service lines, operating DC-3’s for the most 
part, have generally not exceeded 30%. Mail compensation per 
airplane mile or per ton mile has run relatively high because of 
the thin traffic over these routes. However, managements of these 
airlines are making every effort to develop new means of reducing 
expenses and increasing revenues. The efforts of the managements 
generally are directed toward the speedy reduction of their reliance 
upon government support. 


MILITARY CONTRACT: In 1949 the airlines, after years of 
effort, signed the first Joint Military Air Transportation Agree- 
ment with the Armed Forces. For over 30 years the railroads have 
granted a discount for military traffic. In return they have been 
given a virtual monopoly of all military traffic which they could 
handle satisfactorily. The airlines have been protesting this 
preferential agreement between the military agencies and the 
railroads for a number of years. 

In late 1946, as a result of the airlines’ protests, they were 
invited to bid for a contract with the military agencies for the 
handling of military traffic during the fiscal year 1948. The con- 
ditions of the invitation were obviously adapted to surface trans- 
portation only, so that it was quite impracticable for the airlines 
to comply with them. This resulted. in the airlines’ advising the 
military agencies that they could not submit a bid on such con- 
ditions, and again protesting the entire agreement. 

In 1949 bids were invited for the fiscal year 1950. At this 
time, the airlines were able to submit a bid, but conditioned 
their bid upon the elimination of any preference for any form 
of transportation. The bus carriers attached a similar condition 
to their bid. However, the railroads conditioned their bid upon 
a continuation of their preference clause. 

Consideration of these bids apparently resulted in a number 
of differences of opinion, resulting in the matter being dragged 
on until the very beginning of the new fiscal year, with no decision 
announced as to which of the bids would be accepted. 
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When the new fiscal year was about to open, representatives 
of the military departments approached the airlines with a 
“compronifse” counterproposal. They indicated that the military 
departments could not, without further study and consideration, 
cut off the longstanding railroad preference, but would have to 
continue it for at least one more year. They stated, however, 
that if the airlines would grant a 10% discount for military 
traffic, the military agencies in return, would undertake to do 
two things: First, they would modify their regulations so that 
they would more accurately reflect the terms of the contracts; 
and second, they would have the Munitions Board conduct a 
comprehensive study of the transportation requirements of the 
military agencies, which would serve as a basis for a complete 
reconsideration of the agencies’ policies in routing military traffic 
over common carriers. 

The airlines were not inclined to regard this as much of a 
“compromise.” It was, in effect, a complete acceptance of the 
railroad bid and a rejection of the most important condition in 
the airline bid; namely, the elimination of the railroad preference. 
The airlines were led to 
believe, however, that the 
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revision of the regulations 
would have the practical 
effect of routing a larger 
amount of the military busi- 
ness over the air carriers 
and, at the same time, were 
hopeful that the study 


U.S.N. (Retired), is 


by the Munitions Board 
would result in an early 
revision in the transporta- 
tion policies of the military 
agencies which would ulti- 
mately redound to the bene- 
fit of the airlines. 

Accordingly, it was de- 
cided to accept the “com- 
promise” offered by the 
military departments. 

The results to date of 
this new policy, in terms of 
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additional revenues, can be » 

described as negligible. On 

the basis of our experience to date, the deficiencies in the policy 
itself—notably the preservation of the railroad preference, plus 
its reception by many people who administer it—have combined 
to render it largely ineffectual in producing a redistribution in 
military traffic. In fact, the airlines cannot regard it as adequate 
consideration for the discount which they have provided. 

This military traffic should be handled on an open, free and 

competitive basis, using the mode of transportation best adapted 
to the needs of any particular move with full regard for economy 
and efficiency. 
PREDICTIONS: All present economic indicators point to the 
conclusion that the year 1950 will be a year of sustained business 
activity, and sustained national and individual incomes main- 
tained at levels no lower than 1949 and possibly a little higher. 
This factor should be reflected in the national travel market in 
such fashion that the airline passenger-miles of 1950 should 
moderately exceed those of 1949. Both the domestic and the over- 
seas airlines should participate in this increase in passenger 
traffic. The rate of increase for 1950 is expected to be lower than 
that in 1949; but after the stable level of domestic airline passen- 
ger traffic in 1946-7-8, the strength of the factors that enabled 
the domestic lines in 1949 to rise 14% above 1948, is not likely 
to be dissipated in a single year. 

With respect to mail, express, and freight, a somewhat 
different conclusion emerges. Small gains in domestic mail ton 
miles are the prospect for the airborne mail. Air express, which 
sustained a distinct loss in 1948, due presumably to the inaugura- 
tion of air parcel post in September 1948, appears to have staged 
something of a comeback in the last half of 1949; and it appears 
probable that this trend will continue in 1950. Accordingly, air 
express in 1950 should be somewhat higher than 1949, but lower 
than 1948. Air freight will continue to increase, but at a lower 


level than in 1949. E. S. LAND, Presid 
Air Transport Association of America 





















































Revenue 
Passengers 
Year (A) 


Revenue 
Passenger 


Miles (000) 


Passenger 
Load 
Factor 


Air Mail 
Ton 
Miles (B) 


Total 
Rev. Ton 
Miles (000) (C) 





DOMESTIC TRUNKLINES 


1940 2,802,781 
1941......3,848,882 


3,019,736 
4,045,965 
6,376,843 
11,889,617 
12,279,016 
12,324,038 
13,781,718 


1948 
1949 


1,052,156 
1,384,733 
1,418,042 
1,634,135 
2,178,207 
3,336,278 
5,903,111 
6,103,879 
5,822,540 
6,579,287 


(Figures before 1945 include territorial lines) 


TERRITORIAL AIRLINES 


1945........194,957 
1946........298,710 
1947.......-375,607 

418,372 


1949........431,761 


24,865 
38,033 
46,833 
52,864 
54,209 


LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINES 


T94S.. 20 e ees 4,452 


425,695 
683,811 


1,312 
6,812 
46,418 
87,928 
136,560 


INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 


1940. 162,617 
-228,524 
1942.......+269,345 
-279,402 


1949......1,526,844 


99,795 
162,824 
236,956 
244,229 
310,574 
447,968 

1,100,741 
1,810,045 
1,888,997 
2,072,749 


56.88 
65.57 
75.68 
79.42 
79.37 
76.78 
70.85 
61.90 
57.38 
58.63 


10,117,858 
13,118,015 
21,162,102 
36,061,868 
51,139,973 
64,998,094 
32,867,976 
32,878,825 


37,509,922 
40,874,333 


20,317 
25,243 
39,786 
53,490 
70,219 


74,510 
60,088 
167,564 
361,984 
432,628 


1,990,715 
2,048,150 
3,399,339 
6,141,461 
12,755,998 
17,122,170 
19,364,225 


3,476,224 

5,258,551 
11,901,793 
15,139,359 
16,991,598 
20,509,753 
23,651,666 
28,533,362 
29,768,883 
27,395,380 


325,569 
112,372 
115,774 
134,400 
124,434 


11,482 
24,354 
117,523 
189,550 
320,143 


5,088,325 
6,207,137 
8,717,511 
15,090,468 
30,786,465 
41,404,334 
49,376,800 


1,168,534 
14,433,101 


35,213,590 
70,437,811 
94,469,728 


181,514 
389,199 
635,925 
581,122 
547,812 


62,039 
264,794 
435,993 


2,109,948 
4,188,467 
7,966,895 


119,766 
158,252 
177,099 
218,273 
289,885 
427,978 
650,054 
683,360 
703,089 
803,358 


238,459 
265,172 
300,409 


(A) Passenger figures for 1942 on, are unduplicated. (B) Does not include regular mail carried under special contract and foreign mail. 


(C) includes excess baggage and revenve passenger ton miles. (D) International air mail is U. S. mail only. 





(In Thousands) 
DOMESTIC (A) INTERNATIONAL 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Jonvary....331,714 380,757 401,214 428,488 50,026 104,789 128,117 141,506 
February...331,963 372,276 356,859 430,630 58,016 102,094 116,834 134,049 
493,864 440,106 531,660 73,524 120,388 135,882 162,288 

526,188 483,147 576,152 79,682 126,527 136,400 167,792 

563,771 539,427 606,788 90,259 161,378 156,117 175,433 

546,685 588,675 676,841 99,197 183,941 183,654 204,760 

569,875 543,541 561,075 640,718 97,925 186,279 184,058 210,739 
August.....624,479 611,838 569,583 627,127 111,257 198,760 182,391 203,569 
September.611,962 609,756 549,540 634,088 118,672 188,964 188,907 199,149 
October...557,486 578,889 534,758 609,376 111,004 150,658 165,639 171,303 
November..468,875 435,083 452,441 516,392 98,883 138,389 145,091 137,234 
December..508,148 441,231 486,355 485,926 112,296 147,880 165,907 149,261 


TOTAL. ..5,947,956 6,103,879 5,963,180 6,764,186 1,100,741 1,810,045 1,888,997 2,057,083 
(A) includes Trunkline, Territorial and Local Service airlines. 
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AVERAGE PASSENGER FARES AND TRIPS PASSENGERS CARRIED 
(Monthly Average) 


Average Passenger Average Trip DOMESTIC INTERNATIONAL 
Fare per Mile Per Passenger 5960 


INTER- INTER- 6,199 
DOMESTIC* NATIONAL DOMESTIC* NATIONAL od 
8.83¢ 375 614 7.3 10 
8.61¢ 360 713 1937.....94,195 9,360 
1938....113,809 9,105 (A 
8.85¢ 452 880 1939... .157,983 11.341 
7.92¢ 541 874 1940....253,218 14,182 
1941....345,156 19,650 
7Eat = shine 1942....296,614 23,017 
8.67¢ 51 942 1943....290,350 24,407 
8.31¢ 487 1,057 1944....396,776 29722 
1945....633,821 41, 
7I7¢ 474 1,332 1946. .1,142,113 88,845 
B.01¢ 453 1,370 1947..1,074,183 (A) | 113,284 (A) 


1949 (est.)....  5.65¢ 8.05¢ 446 1,358 1948. .1,121,092 (A) | 114,321 (A) 
*r » only botore 1945 1949. .1,241,441 (A) ' 127,220 (A) 


(A) Revenue passengers only. 
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a ‘ ‘ ‘ & 
Daily Average 
DOMESTIC Average Revenue Miles in Revenue Miles 
TRUNKLINES Available Route Passenger Flown—All 
Planes Seats(A) Miles Service Services 
ea ea 16.54 44,643 109,871,044 300,823 
See miccoe Ow 17.54 46,453 133,497,688 368,235 
Es « « <iib ecccocee 186 17.91 49,297 109,648,081 305,043 
ee ae 204 18.34 54,502 101,238,437 288,643 
Pcsoee cases 288 19.05 62,937 133,532,043 379,050 
RECS padéuice See 19.68 66,466 192,277,954 564,205 
SS cocecee SORA) 25.31 84,358 295,948,953 836,709 
0 Se —— 30.30 110,144 302,098,464 854,464 
a ee 77AC) 33.14 115,541 301,194,517 890,452 
| re eeccece 77 1(D) 36.50 115,567 306,642,964 891,570 
LOCAL SERVICE Territorial included in above table through 1944. 
AIRLINES (A) 22 aircraft listed also on International certificates. (C) 273 aircraft listed also on international certificates. 
(B) 388 aircraft listed also on International certificates. (D) 285 aircraft listed also on International certificates. 
RE ear 3 8.92 2,115 278,553 4,852 
Piiisnée<e«e cee 15 14.07 13,052 1,277,156 8,329 
A 40 18.74 17,226 8,299,228 27,678 
a, Se ecccses 73 19.90 23,133 16,279,202 50,072 
SEE REEEPT OTE 99 22.46 29,963 21,355,083 67,444 
INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 
ere Seleseee 68 18.28 ae -- > ~ epeecveneed 26,371 
eee 83 18.03 _——' | pape 39,480 
a eae ssne : ae 17.73 ee eee 51,181 
iisesssesss< - —_ 17.51 a... < peennensans 50,569 
caiiesie-~ eae 18.48 ela ERS TS EE 60,854 
Cue taacinae 92 18.91 38,885 30,860,064 89,339 
a a6 eeccoce 136 27.21 66,419 57,097,662 162,673 
Peace svebeese 138 35,18 178,768 83,126,087 236,934 
160 35.06 177,905 93,891,245 267,906 
Sea cocceece 193 37.39 209,468 97,550,463 288,954 
TERRITORIAL AIRLINES 
eda Genieee 5 21.86 562 793,008 456 
a cade« ceccece 11 23.12 562 1,006,928 664 
a eee 16 23.99 562 2,745,328 8,417 
ne , EEE coos 15 24.09 744 3,361,034 9,893 
eee cocccee 20 30.15 1,190 3,136,290 11,142 


DOMESTIC AIRLINE PERCENTAGE 
OF FIRST CLASS TRAVEL MARKET 





Pullman Airline Airline 
Passenger Passenger Per- 

Miles Miles Total centage 

(000) (000) (000) of Total 
BOED. ccccccccce 8,213,879 1,157,900 9,371,779 12.36 
BOSD sccccccccce 10,070,407 1,506,303 11,576,710 13.01 
WEB coccccccece 19,071,589 1,501,279 20,572,868 7.30 
WES .cscccccece 25,891,466 1,670,935 27,562,401 6.06 
WES. cosccccces 28,267,091 2,211,905 30,478,996 7.26 
WB. ccccccccece 27,275,789 3,408,290 30,684,078 11.11 
1946.....0ceeee 20,672,367 6,068,315 26,740,682 22.69 
WEF. covcccccece 13,515,792 6,307,690 19,823,482 33.40 
BEB coccccccece 12,171,525 6,227,932 18,399,457 35.30 
TOD. voccccccce 9493,687(A) 6,770,056 16,263,743 41.63 
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SCHEDULED AIRLINE PASSENGER FATALITIES 


Number of Fatalities Number of Fatalities Total Fatalities Per 100 
Domestic Per 100 Million International Per 100 Million Number of Million Passenger Miles 
Fatalities Passenger Miles Fatalities Passenger Miles Fatalities Domestic & International 





1940.....++-35 3.0 0 0 35 2.3 
1941... 2204-35 2.3 2 1.2 37 2.2 
1942....+++-55 3.7 0 0 55 3.1 
1943...4++++22 1.3 10 3.9 32 17 
1944.......-48 2.2 17 5.3 65 2.6 
1945...+00++-76 2.2 17 3.7 93 24 
1946....+++-75 1.2 40 3.6 1.6 
1947... .24+-199 3.2 20 1.1 2.7 
1948........83 1.3 20 1.0 1.5 
1949 (Est.)....93 1.3 0 0 1.0 
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% of % of 
Year Passengers Total Mail Total 


Express % of % of Total 


& Frt. Total Others Total Total %, ne 











DOMESTIC TRUNKLINES 


1 
1 
1940. .$52,723,332 69.27 $19,944,587 26.21 $ 2,060,174 2.71 $ 1,380,628 1.81 $ 76,108,721 100.0 1 
1941.. 68,996,812 71.81 22,297,222 23.21 2,891,356 3.01 1,896,829 1.97 96,082,219 100.0 1 
1942.. 73,649,588 69.28 22,957,807 21.60 6,749,413 6.35 2,953,354 2.78 106,310,162 100.0 1 
1943.. 86,045,193 72.37 23,562,311 19.82 8,015,163 6.74 1,280,230 1.08 118,902,897 100.0 ] 
1944..115,012,203 72.59 32,739,723 20.66 7,897,056 4.98 2,797,643 1.77 158,446,625 100.0 1 
1945..164,427,954 77.85 32,831,438 15.59 10,470,649 4.96 3,395,082 1.60 211,125,123 100.0 1 
1946..272,573,483 87.50 19,880,164 638 13,269,913 4.27 5,776,089 1.85 311,499,649 100.0 1 
1947..303,193,782 86.01 23,325,630 6.62 18,888,245 5.36 7,082,710 2.01 352,490,367 100.0 1 
1948. .334,735,598 80.98 47,837,531 11.57 23,788,568 5.76 6,991,189 1.69 413,352,886 100.0 ; 
1949..378,061,069 81.99 46,494,761 10.08 27,016,998 5.86 9,549,484 2.07 461,122,312 100.0 Loc 





LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINES 


1946..$ 314,638 16.29$ 1,558,614 80.71 $ 13,008 0.67 $ 44,797 2.33 $ 1,931,057 100.0 
1947.. 2,280,124 26.99 5,957,097 70.51 60,179 0.71 150,931 1.79 8,448,331 100.0 
1948.. 4,666,549 28.64 11,282,490 69.25 147,959 0.91 195,511 1.20 16,292,509 100.0 NT 
1949.. 7,398,375 34.57 13,503,750 63.10 245,243 1.15 253,768 1.18 21,401,136 100.0 


a 





INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES ) 


1940..$ 8,812,026 32.73 $13,439,361 49.92 $ 892,761 3.32 $ 3,778,047 14.03 $ 26,922,195 100.0 
1941.. 14,020,811 36.91 15,472,179 40.73 1,475,207 3.88 7,021,770 18.48 37,989,967 100.0 
1942.. 20,970,792 51.31 9,038,810 22.12 4,318,924 10.56 6,541,299 16.01 40,869,825 100.0 
1943.. 19,333,389 58.87 3,624,223 11.04 4,401,466 13.40 5,480,095 16.69 32,839,173 100.0 
1944.. 24,287,050 62.46 2,889,093 7.43 5,405,470 13.90 6,300,788 16.21 38,882,401 100.0 
1945.. 38,858,800 56.23 12,264,219 17.75 7,314,743 10.58 10,673,311 15.44 69,111,073 100.0 
1946.. 91,416,767 62.29 25,060,600 17.08 11,413,268 7.78 18,863,467 12.85 146,754,102 100.0 
Y 1947..140,652,113 67.29 32,299,890 15.45 17,526,276 8.39 18,531,252 8.87 209,009,531 100.0 
1948..151,337,705 60.72 57,335,669 23.00 20,808,679 8.35 19,752,146 7.93 249,234,199 100.0 
T949..167,018,535 58.94 67,736,963 23.90 23,986,378 8.46 24,644,390 8.70 283,386,266 100.0 
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a TRU 
so. WHERE THE DOMESTIC AIRLINE WHERE THE INTERNATIONAL AIRLINE 
DOLLAR COMES FROM DOLLAR COMES FROM 

LO 
Express and 
Freight 8.46% 
Passengers INT 












58.94% 





Mail 23.90% 
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otal STIC Aircraft % of Ground and % of Total 
% DOM LINES Operating Total Indirect Total Operating 
a TRUN Expenses Expenses Expenses 
Dis edecceee $35,178,395 50.1 $35,028,420 49.9 $70,896,615 
Ee 44,932,205 50.0 44,986,928 50.0 89,919,134 
0.0 DG 4 66 concee 36,392,090 43.1 47,974,400 56.9 84,366,489 
0.0 i é¢ehesesne 34,613,411 36.2 60,949,609 63.8 95,563,020 
0.0 i oes’ sees 45,150,125 36.3 79,371,967 63.7 124,522,092 
10.0 ih &<\0 eeseee 69,222,625 38.3 111,403,704 61.7 180,626,329 
10.0 ee 127,411,526 40.18 189,709,954 59.82 317,121,480 
10.0 a 163,202,631 43.71 210,187,837 56.29 373,390,468 
10.0 See 189,790,818 46.15 221,486,955 53.85 411,277,773 
0.0 sss ow bed 154,715,596 47.85 168,598,036 52.15 323,313,632 
0.0 *9 months only. 
0.0 LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINES 
SS $999,175 48.49 $1,064,254 51.65 $2,060,429 
AS 4,462,227 49.20 4,607,078 50.80 9,069,305 
’.0 ere 8,321,371 52.26 7,602,141 47.74 15,923,512 
0 a 8,576,095 52.87 7,646,424 47.13 16,222,519 
? * 9 months only. 
. INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 
; 3 N.A. N.A. N.A, N.A. N.A. 
ti+eus seve N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. 
N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. 
.0 ss i es ape ipespweiiniia $11,991,694 37.38 $20,087,295 62.62 $32,078,989 
.0 Saar 13,352,194 34.04 25,874,474 65.96 39,226,668 
0 ee 22,918,033 37.11 38,846,750 62.89 61,764,783 
0 oe 52,465,127 37.51 87,377,719 62.49 139,842,846 
0 0 See 93,765,716 44.80 115,527,815 55.20 209,293,532 
0 rer 110,992,589 47.17 124,294,394 52.83 235,286,983 
0 ae eS 91,135,640 47.51 100,697,428 52.49 191,833,068 
0 *9 months only. 
0 
0 DIRECT AIRCRAFT OPERATING EXPENSES 
Direcr 
oA . Flying % of Maintenance % of Depreciation % of 
Total Flight Equip. Total Flight Equip. Total 
1940...........$22,092,628 31.5 $7,495,998 10.7 $5,589,769 7.9 
ew eses Seebas 27,391,837 30.5 9,789,797 10.9 7,750,571 8.6 
is caevceswe 21,865,924 25.9 8,664,437 10.3 5,861,730 6.9 
iNE 1943........+++ 20,739,121 217 9,132,260 9.5 4,742,030 5.0 
th Ck e6 acty he 28,238,316 22.7 11,892,963 9.6 5,018,845 4.0 
1945..........- 43,421,033 24.0 16,392,654 9.1 9,408,938 5.2 
1946........+-+ 69,729,554 21.99 32,490,116 10.25 25,191,856 7.94 
A 85,932,761 23.01 41,029,360 10.99 36,240,510 9.71 
DU Gh ws cccess 104,163,765 25.33 46,093,128 11.21 39,533,925 9.61 
ar --.- 88,375,630 27.33 37,166,012 11,50 29,173,954 9.02 
* 9 months only. 
LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINES 
DRL Stab és s «0% $497,438 24.14 $347,727 16.88 $151,010 7.33 
a . 2206485 24.29 1,336,677 14.74 922,395 10.17 
0 SS er 4,526,827 28.43 2,348,309 14.75 1,446,234 9.08 
SUP cccccsccee 46402913 28.37 2,262,285 13.95 1,710,897 10.55 





INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 












Lo, SES NA. NA. NA. NA. NLA. NLA. 
BOT sco crcocese NA. NA. NA. NA. NLA. NA. 
ge Se NA. NA. NA. NA. NLA. NA. 
1943........... $8,074,416 25.17 $2,172,952 677 $1,744,326 5.44 
1944........... 8,469,557 21.59 3,030,386 7.73 1,852,251 472 
1945.........-. 15,297,599 24.77 5,198,602 8.42 2,421,832 3.92 
1946........... 32,447,634 23.20 11,063,761 7.91 8,953,731 6.40 
1947........... 53,188,663 25.41 21,997,077 10.51 18,579,977 8.88 
1948........... 67,163,026 28.55 24,241,052 10.30 19,588,511 8.33 
1949*.......... 53,730,367 28.01 19,970,820 10.41 17,434,453 9.09 


*9 months only. 
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DOMESTIC TRUNKLINES FEEDERLINES INTERNATIONAL 
% Gross % Gross 
Operating Operating Operating Operating Operating % Gross 
Income Revenue Income Revenue Income Revenue 

0 errr ++ ++$5,914,506 7.77 N.A. 
ee dvaveccsnes 7,293,286 7.59 N.A. 
FIER s ccccccces .« «25,980,988 24.44 N.A. 
nass ase +++ -26,974,990 22.36 NA. 
Pbeeccccscoeup 36,093,932 22.78 N.A. 
WES sccccces +++ 233,451,627 15.84 oe on N.A. ee 
SES ec edie ++ +(5,228,439) Loss ($129,372) Loss $6,911,256 47) 
1947... ..00+2+4--(20,900,101) Loss (620,974) Loss (284,001) Loss 
Deh 6 oS ccccosas 2,075,114 0.50 368,998 2.34 13,947,216 5.60 
Pec ccccececccs 23,562,699 5.11 (1,055,000) Loss 20,064,922 7.08 


* All income figures are before Federal income taxes. 











SELECTED YEARS 1940 1948 1949(A) 1949(B) 
Current assets.........$36,017,487 $171,858,000 $204,753,000 $195,548,186 
Flight equipment (net)... 31,221,243(C) 192,353,000 180,248,000 176,458,316 
Other operating property .......... 63,942,000 63,336,000 64,504,201 
Non-operating property . 117,026 5,780,000 3,880,000 4,140,152 
Other assets.......... 4,030,661 50,307,814 47,701,000 47,626,210 

Total assets. ........ 71,386,417 484,240,814 499,918,000 488,277,065 
Current liabilities....... 15,391,299 99,836,921 102,330,000 109,192,327 
Long term debt........ 4,257,770 172,624,519 154,695,000 145,308,171 
Capital stock.......... 27,390,060 121,312,622 123,707,000 123,599,063 
Capital surplus........ 21,165,185 60,573,065 63,418,000 63,199,122 
Earned surplus......... 1,638,089 13,943,165 36,323,000 22,878,642 
Operating reserves. .... 273,173 2,387,158 3,251,000 2,855,735 
Other liabilities. ....... 1,270,841 13,563,165 16,194,000 14,099,588 
Net worth and liabilities. 71,386,417 484,240,814 499,918,000 488,277,065 
Net worth... ......06. 50,193,334 195,828,851 223,448,000 209,676,827 


(A) As of September 30. 


(B) As of June 30. 
































(C) Includes other operating property. 
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WHERE THE DOMESTIC AIRLINE DOLLAR GOES 
(FIRST 9 MONTHS 1949) 
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17.0% ; 
Fuel 
Salaries and wages 13.5% 
47.4% 
Rent, tra 
passen: 
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DOMESTIC AIRLINES 


Fiscal Year Ending 
June 30 


Postal 
Revenues 


Payments 
to Airlines 


All Allocated 
Costs (C) 


Net Result 
for P.O. 





ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


ee ccccccccccccccccce eeescceeeeeeS 16,326,358 
19,122,906 
23,920,465 
33,417,367 
62,818,568 
79,412,510 
81,237,389 
68,427,924 
54,356,782 
53,586,950 
65,385,603 


17,020,169 
19,425,732 
20,687,220 
23,473,170 
23,308,477 
28,401,371 
35,536,292 
27,865,112 
33,764,000 
47,000,000 
66,973,317 


$ 24,887,824 
28,341,758 
31,174,112 
37,092,816 
44,463,207 
49,794,609 
49,902,849 
49,578,803 
73,446,659 
80,662,381 

102,646,667 


—$ 8,561,466 
— 9,218,852 
7,253,647 
3,675,449 
18,355,361 
29,617,901 
31,334,540 
18,849,121 
19,089,877 
27,075,431 
37,261,064 





Fiscal Year Ending Postal 


$558,012,822 


INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 


Payments 


Revenues to Airlines 


June 30 


$343,454,855 


All 
Allocated 
Costs 


$571,991,685 


Net Result 
for P.O. 


— $13,978,863 


Domestic & 
International 
Total Net 
Result for P.O. 





1943(A).....-. eccccccece 


$ 9,327,445 
12,438,825 
15,639,439 
14,411,422 

5,563,283 
2,969,618 
6,135,402 
13,032,000 
27,262,000 
41,402,711 
56,748,980 


$ 3,925,513 
5,914,405 
9,309,793 

12,015,863 
28,500,000 
51,276,499 
110,675,066 
58,081,237 
21,772,598 
23,815,519 
25,695,375 


9,903,372 
13,223,146 
16,584,395 
15,598,395 
24,057,541 
30,071,926 
58,634,868 
52,610,909 
33,144,101 
51,571,220 
73,418,670 


—$ 5,977,859 
— 7,308,741 
— 7,274,602 
— 3,582,532 
+ 4,442,459 
+ 21,204,573 
+ 52,040,198 
+ 570,328 
— 11,371,503 
— 27,755,701 
— 47,723,295 


— $14,539,325 
— 16,527,593 
— 14,528,249 
7,257,981 
22,797,820 
50,822,474 
83,374,738 
24,319,449 
30,461,380 
54,831,132 
84,984,359 


Lb tt+++! 





$ 350,981,868 


Beginning with 1939, CAB rate superseded contract rates. 
(A) No cost ascertainment report for 1943. Expenses are estimates. 


$204,931,125 


$378,818,543 


— $27,836,675 


— $41,815,538 


(B) During war years overseas mail except to South America was carried by Air Transport Command. Sums paid to airlines negligible. 


(C) Includes costs of field air mail salaries. 


Me. 


TOTAL POSTAL 
REVENUES 

































AIR MAIL « MILES 


AND PAYMENTS 











DOMESTIC AIRLINES INTERNATIONAL 
Fiscal Pound Revenue Route Pound 
Year Payments Miles Mail Miles Miles Plane Payments 
Ending Per Plane Per Route Miles Air Mail Performed Miles Per Plane 
June 30 Mile Mile Flown Service (000) Flown Mile 
Pere 326 426,608 52,141,758 37,080 15,818,617 5,357,405 1.74 
1940..... ° 328 492,090 59,236,453 37,943 18,671,367 5,907,124 2.10 
OO) ae . awe 513,579 75,689,839 43,411 22,294,962 8,238,349 1.65 
1942....... .263 703,768 89,307,567 44,623 31,404,257 8,858,294 1.61 
a6 esses .262 1,251,401 88,963,296 45,304 56,492,340 15,633,483 36 
1944....... 264 1,734,022 107,650,804 49,482 84,579,690 19,485,789 17 
See 213 2,162,025 166,576,371 56,849 122,908,961 24,275,760 .25 
1946....... 121 1,772,013 221,724,860 57,377 101,672,777 40,659,256 .27 
Ter ccccces OM 658,592 314,505,965(A) 102,454 67,475,A14(A) | 61,213,887 31 
1948....... .109 520,562 321,661,665(A) 130,093 67,716,848(A) | 91,439,534 A4 
PTTL ET. 191 531,263 333,245,576(A) 155,314 82,513,520(A) | 97,459,137 62 


(A) Subject to adjustment. 


MAIL TON MILES 


FLOWN MONTHLY 











DOMESTIC INTERNATIONAL 
1947 1948 1949 1947 1948 1949 
SS cc ocneaen 2,664,908 2,757,163 3,330,170 744,178 1,105,852 1,629,104 
ai ke 2,643,005 2,637,334 3,246,336 777,384 1,131,463 1,477,374 
ill RETR IS  A 2,847,484 3,069,795 3,677,885 | 1,091,284 1,337,956 1,651,236 
3 lO 2,782,585 2,843,869 3,598,234 | 1,098,071 1,313,260 1,692,416 
BA whbssccceteeel 2,798,107 2,955,846 3,364,766 | 1,140,266 1,308,798 1,572,508 
a ian a aii 2,655,748 2,900,079 3,274,250 | 1,030,788 1,305,528 1,510,107 
sae sone 2,582,940 2,798,491 2,954,599 | 1,017,878 1,321,279 1,472,381 
 . citninesdublie ob 2,502,574 2,926,753 3,159,571 | 1,027,041 1,278,551 1,463,055 
September............ 2,487,413 3,107,066 3,137,299 964,906 1,246,356 1,401,918 
RE De 2,811,656 3,363,773 3,292,972 | 1,059,957 1,473,950 1,492,467 
a leaanapaabas 2,594,889 3,401,554 3,357,811 | 1,036,435 1,709,942 1,497,093 
ee gets 3,714,866 5,163,673 5,018,961 | 1,767,810 2,589,235 2,506,110 
ER eeee+e233,086,175 37,925,396 41,412,854 112,755,998 17,122,170 19,365,769 
100 
TON MILES OF DOMESTIC AND 
INTERNATIONAL AIR MAIL FLOWN 
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DOMESTIC AIRLINES 


(SeEMerEL 


PERSONNEL 
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1933 


1GURES 











1936 








1939 








1942 








1945 














Ticket Agents 
Other and 
Pilots & Pursers Other Meteorol- Hangar | Reservationists, All 
Year Copilots | Stewards Flight ogists & | Mechanics | and Field Office Others Total 
Stewdsses. | Personnel | Dispatchers Personnel| Employees 
1932 640 0 0 0 1,641 939 800 0 4,020 
1933 680 0 0 0 1,810 1,089 790 0 4,369 
1934 667 0 0 0 1,650 923 961 0 4,201 
1935 874 213 0 0 2,016 470 2,372 0 5,945 
1936 1,055 333 0 0 2,164 546 2,981 0 7,079 
1937 1,064 339 0 0 2,228 658 3,297 0 7,586 
1938 1,135 358 0 186 2,436 712 3,715 472 9,008 
1939 1,412 536 0 181 2,822 877 4,583 228 10,639 
1940 1,934 914 18 193 4,054 1,880 5,855 1,131 15,984 
1941 2,217 1,028 19 220 4,423 2,224 7,807 1,285 19,223 
1942 2,194 753 112 1,581 9,348 2,969 7,7\7 2,236 26,910 
1943 2,125 845 8 1,685 8,271 3,356 10,973 2,391 29,654 
1944 2,879 1,322 11 1,870 7,136 3,509 12,201 2.270 31,198 
1945 4,967 2,075 108 2,613 10,844 7,012 19,241 3,453 50,313 
1946 5,712 3,342 98 3,577 16,107 10,307 24,626 5,413 69,182 
1947 5,030 3,061 181 2,619 15,372 8,407 21,980 2,348 58,998 
1948 5,134 2,975 312 2,791 14,822 9,118 16,864 7,250 59,266 
1949(Est.) 5,277 3,237 598 2,735 14,325 9,530 16,798 7,516 60,016 
INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 

1932 77 0 0 0 435 576 502 0 1,590 
1933 77 0 0 0 517 750 584 0 1,926 
1934 92 0 0 0 558 928 698 0 2,276 
1935 121 0 0 0 602 1,048 636 0 2,407 
1936 186 57 0 0 710 1,221 742 0 2,916 
1937 291 81 0 0 1,050 1,698 880 0 4,000 
1938 278 93 0 0 977 1,923 995 0 4,266 
1939 287 103 7 0 1,181 2,138 1,559 0 5,275 
1940 340 122 15 0 1,359 2,397 1,834 0 6,067 
1941 447 182 30 0 1,966 2,707 1,903 0 7,235 
1942 452 378 129 29 3,534 4,415 3,366 0 12,803 
1943 207 147 322 511 2,140 1,835 1,859 2,604 9,625 
1944 466 194 266 631 2,827 2,239 3,033 1,753 11,409 
1945 930 411 938 864 5,099 2,435 4,663 2,628 17,968 
1946 1,508 1,079 1,405 1,454 7,269 2,463 6,961 5,233 27,372 
1947 1,603 1,016 1,152 1,211 5,774 3,201 10,679 1,518 26,154 
1948 1,532 1,032 1,161 901 4,414 2,899 3,908 4,826 20,673 
1949(Est.) 1,584 1,099 1,101 914 3,488 2,163 3,631 4,196 18,176 
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AIRCRAFT UTILIZATION DOMESTIC AIRLINES 

(Selected Yeors) 1940 1945 1948 1/ *1949 1/ 

No. of No. Av. Mi. No. Av. Mi. Av. Mi. No. Av. Mi. 
Engines Planes Per Day Planes Per Day Planes Per Day Planes Per Day 

Beechcraft. .....esesee0s -. gemed  eoban 0.8 66 6.5 Jae a re 
Boeing 

BEFD. ccccccccccccces 2 34.9 468 sehels o ep ees 0.8 800 ack) - aie 

GADOT Be cccccveccccccs 4 3.1 1,354 3.6 2,094 5.0 1,326 5.0 1,306 

TFT cvccoce cedesccces 4 ‘seni aebee she 5. whose cea reebe 7.0 306 
Consolidated-Vultee 

Comvaif..ccccccccccces oi” sessct SAbeal, coos j dees 9.3 907 92.0 834 
Douglas 

BCH2. cc ccce pas edoee 2 42.2 715 ero pees ee ere aa meee 

Bo-Swcccccccccccccccs 2 145.2 1,198 314.4 1,756 429.2 1,194 404.0 898 

Bebenvcccces Se aeodioe 2 38.6 1,569 cues. | Daebase er ae Pe aa: bees 

DC-h.cccccccccccccecs 4 seeneg = eneee:* ¢ 4 owes « Gp ewece 155.0 1,317 158.0 947 

BC-6.ccccccccccccces aes  Sodtndk & cence: -- \ enee * ¢ remees 46.3 1,825 104.0 1,626 
Lockheed 

TMs esicocccccosee 2 33.8 58.3 1.3 727 aa Ssaee) seem, sense 

Lodestar. bowcceccce 44 661 17.7 1545 12.0 258 11.0 909 

Constelation......+.+.. 4 +oeet 1. euane 8. wees 30.9 1,828 51.0 1,688 
Sikorsky. .... Seva cececes 2 6.0 203 2.0 184 ses6 0S ease 80 Ces. eeene 
Stinson 

Single Motor. .....+++. 1 beet i danke 10.9 404 7.0 _—— 006 «asnen 

Tri-motored. .....20++ ae 2.0 109 4.0 61 ceee. e000 sen s0000 
Martin 202......ese00. o aes dsNes ine Snes 15.4 843 24.0 1,107 
Cctsebeccccocos B ij seed?” Seece coco cesec 2.0 73 2.0 129 


FUEL CONSUMED 


INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 





* 1/ Includes local service and territorial lines. 


1949 date for 10 months only. 





Oil 
(Gallons) 





Gasoline 

(Gallons) 
Set 8,860,034 
Peis jd. cccecsds 1 Eee 
0 16,811,959 
. Sa coose Jar 6O,a04 
DR éccocavns 15,648,426 
1945....eeeeee+ 25,086,866 
WEB ccccccccse FOS4G823 
DPET . cccccccese tag aamee 


BOB. cccccccccelanmoases 
1949... .00000--135,088,198 
(A) Estimated. 


DOMESTIC AIRLINES 


1940... ceeeeees 65,674,895 
1941....060+0+ 81,657,020 
1942... 2460040 68,908,271 
1943... eeeeeee+ 65,025,412 
1944... ceeeeee+ 89,513,646 
1945... 44+4++++134,824,120 
1946... 600000++236,388,751 
V9A7 . oo oe eee ee 294,196,130 
1948... 00 000044332423,553 
T9A9. «ee eeeee+372,217,484 





183,518 

(A) 276,454 
(A) 329,154 
242,577 
243,836 
315,930 
767,569 
1,224,810 
1,296,952 
1,567,739 


1,104,289 
1,282,064 
1,008,371 

894,262 
1,266,741 
1,709,566 
2,876,250 
3,733,728 
4,250,151 
4,684,760 














TOTAL 








FUEL CONSUMPTION 














GASOLINE (Millions of Gallons) 















































Oil (00,000 Gallons) 
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AIRPORTS BY TTT 
(AS OF DECEMBER 31) 
Length of Runways 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947* 1948 1949 
1800-2700 ft. 7 
Mi. Class | and under....... 1,523 1,238 910 1,215 1,620 2,491 3,525 4,006 4,054 
Yay 2500-3500 ft. 
man iene seeveesees ee 702 905 774 936 ~=1,091 758 845 972 994 
+. 3500-4500 ft. 
PMc ccacencceen sss 187 367 430 464 484 485 422 471 501 
= 4500-5700 ft 
96 TT 72* 299* 366 473 488 443 314 361 368 
26 5700-6700 ft. 
Seer — ‘mar 289 339 343 313 100 131 135 
34 6700-7700 ft. 
Class Vi and over....... aves en oeee os00 aed ‘sen 52 75 79 
8 PE 0 600 encentive 2,484 2,809 2,769 3,27 4,026 4,490 5,258 6,016 6,131 
a * Class IV and over. (A) Civil Airports only. 
47 
26 USE OF AIRPORTS —Number of Flight Operations 
Fiscal Air Carrier 
; Year Military Civil Air Carrier Percentage 
38 Pee secoenccesasecoocosescoesces 8,390,000 3,594,000 916,000 7.1 
RPT T TT errr rr ee 6,460,567 3,343,303 1,409,102 12.6 
PNG Oe 6 endbdesbadescccecoocesecce 2,457,878 5,091,671 2,042,049 21.3 
” PUT 0 66000000000600000606606650808 1,402,909 11,262,191 2,630,472 17.2 
2 Mie 666000066060000660060ee0000% 1,871,413 13,820,525 3,052,781 16.3 
17 ee ee eeeceecece 2,689,408 11,406,562 3,489,061 19.8 
9 All figures include LaGuardia Airport, which wos operated by New York City until October 1, 1946 when CAA took over control towers there. 
. AIRLINE POINTS —Certificated as of 31 December 1949 
Total points 
fl Points in Use Points Not Served Authorized 
Trunk lines, cic ht nciesne doe ue 208 —  —_. 
Local service airlines, exclusively ................ 158 217 375 
Combination trunk and local service ............. 159 10 169 
EE Ci ecccancvadecseevedacetes's cee 6 6 
TOTAL. «op AByeeeedeceecseceeereeeeenees 525 274 799 
ROUTE of December 31, 1949 
DOMESTIC TRUNK ‘ INTERNATIONAL LOCAL SERVICE 
AmericaM...eeeeeeeseesseeeesss 20,026 American Oversecs.........--+. BIO0 Pisce cvccvesecciere 3,395 
ah eee hie oulll..... 5 REL, 7,597 A NOWS. ese eee eeceeeeeeeees 425 
Catetnesscecciecccesccsscasss A Cartbbean Alotie,....+ 00200 alg | ae eagnanie eli *7 
Chicage & Sevthem....0..0.+2+- 6119  Chileago & Southorn......-s+000: 296: Coeds.:....2 iret o asar 
Colomial....s-.eeeeeeeceeeecees 1,382 Colonial. ..... og cocreseceassese 2,030 Challenger....... Osc ccccececes 2,394 
eRe entation sinners Spe Eh A UT ts Bimal Ha 917 Empire... ...eesseeseeeccesvens 754 
Sates ccsccccsscssceccsccsse S202 Mallanal..e..ceseseesssonsenes aan SS 
Hawallion. ....0eecceceeeeeeees 402 Northwest... ......«. seeeecceee 15,977 Los Angeles Airways. ........... 373 
Wnland...+++++eeeererereccsers sae Pan Americon......+.. cocccece8SF090 Mid Watiess.sscceseceess wees 1,280 
0 a EU anon 2A 2702 Pan Aibestecn-Brace......+. ease 10,653 Monarch. . 2... e cee sceeeceee eee oe 
Se ee RI Mats scsneesecsettceree ae ce ee en ae 
Seeiieeda tad cleats MicccUel VESEE Gis sacccevesccaccantcdes Mt PRM isu cassincebcdeeo ee 2181 
Pan American....+++s++serseres 34 Waster... occ. eesesceneeeeeee a Ce ik iid dbl cbabace 106 
TWA ccccccccccccsescccseccoss 11,582 —__——_ Robinson... eeseeecoesecesooseoo 561 
Trans Pacific. ... +++. --+seeeees 402 NMRA see 9, SOAAIE RM gas ve ccbicpdasesescee 1,332 
enero wave hives icon prt : oe bsvoceostscsces rh 
——"~ _overstas eg ee 7 
TOTAL....0000eeseevevcree I 16,371 » Bester. 2.5 cence cceccccceeneee 1,040 West Coast..... bbesvabd vécks ve 885 
Northwest... 2.50. scceeeeeee vee RIN Wiggins...... ESddwedccdsosces ° 
Tone! Towns &: Leas! Servion,..s..s. 146394 ~  SE state 2,400 Wisconsin Contral............ vee 1712 
Total etemationsl end Overenan. . 200088 , 
GRAND TOTAL..........--356,188 TOTAL....0ceeceserreneees 6176 | WM cb cdecucsaudvinekix 29,963 
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AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Team-work for progress is the objective of the 
Air Transport Association of America. Its activities 
range from development of safety to study of legis- 
lation; from economic surveys to analysis of operating 
costs; from development of better air terminals to 
the full promotion of air transport by the public. 
Through ATA the experience and attainments of 
individual airlines are quickly combined to the 
advantage of all. Through ATA the efforts of eight 
government agencies and four private agencies are 
welded into unified action for the benefit of the 
travelling public and the national welfare. 

The ATA is the cooperative industry organiza- 
tion founded in 1936 and composed of the United 
States Flag Airlines certificated by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for scheduled service over regularly 
established routes. The operations of the member 
carriers are domestic, territorial, and international 
in scope. Their field covers the transportation of 
passengers, property and mail by aircraft. The Asso- 
ciation concluded the year 1949 with 34 members 
operating in and from the United States; together 
with two associate members in Canada, two asso- 
ciates in Latin America, and one in Hawaii. Thirteen 
members are local service airlines which are duly 
certificated regional carriers. 


OFFICERS 
ae ok ea waunensascdne sande President 
Robert Ramspeck................. Executive Vice President 
M. F. Redfern........ Vice President—Traffic, and Secretary 


Milton W. Arnold. . Vice President—Operations & Engineering 
John W. Thompson. . Vice President—Director of Information 


AMERICAN AVIATION is honored to present the Air 
Transport Association's Ith Annual Edition of “Facts and 
Figures” (formerly called “Little Known Facts”) about the 
U. S. scheduled certificated airlines. These Facts and Figures, 
assembled by ATA from revised data filed by the carriers 
ment and progress of the air transport industry throughout 
the years. 
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Alaske Airlines 
501 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y, 


TAN American Airways, inc. 
National Airport, Washington |, D. C. 


American Airlines, inc. 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


American Overseas Airlines 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
tBenanza Air Lines, Inc. 
Box 391, Las Vegas, Nevade 


Braniff International Airways, Inc. 
Love Field, Dallas 9, Texas 


*Canadien Pacific Air Lines, Lid. 
Dominion Squore Bidg., Montreal 2, Canada 


Capital Airlines, inc. 
National Airport, Washington 1, D. C. 
*Caribbean-Atiantic Airlines, Inc. 
Box 3214, San Juan, Puerto Rico 
tChallenger Airlines Co. 
Stapleton Airfield, Denver, Colorado 
Chicage & Sovthern Air Lines, inc. 
Municipal Airport, Memphis 2, Tenn. 
Colenial Airlinus, Inc. 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
Centinental Air Lines, Inc. 
Stapleton Airfield, Denver, Colorado 
Delta Air Lines, inc. 
Municipal Airport, Atianta, Go. 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


TEmpire Air Lines, inc. 
Heweiian Airlines, Lid. 


Box 268, Gowan Field, Boise, idaho 


lnter-island Bidg., Honolulu |, T. H. 


Inland Air Lines, Inc. 
6060 Avion Drive, Los Angeles 45, Collif. 


Mid-Continent Airlines, inc. 
102 E. 9th St.. Kansas City, Mo. 


tMeonarch Air Lines, inc. 
Stapleton Airfield, Denver 7, Colo. 


National Airlines, Inc. 
3240 N. W. 27th Ave., Miami 37, Fla. 


Northeast Airlines, Inc. 
239 Prescott St., E. Boston 28, Mass. 


Northwest Airlines, Inc. 
1885 University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


Pacific Northern Airlines 
Anchorage, Alasko 


“Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc. 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
Pan American World Airways System 


Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
tPiedmont Aviation, inc. 
Smith Reynolds Airport, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 
tPioneer Air Lines, inc. 


tRebinson Airlines Corp. 
tSeuthern Airways, inc. 

Municipal Airport, Birmingham, Ala. 
{Southwest Airways Co. 
*Trans-Canade Air Lines 

360 McGill St., Montreal, Que., Conada 

*Trans-Pacific Airlines, Ltd. 
tTrans Texas Airways 
TWA-Trans World Airline 

60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
{Turner Airlines, inc. 
United Air Lines, Inc. 


Western Air Lines, Inc. 
6060 Avion Drive, Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


Love Field, Dallas, Texas 


Seneca Building, Ithaca, New York 


Box 268, So. San Francisco, Calif. 


Box 2113, Honolulu, T. H. 
Menicipal Airport, Houston, Texas 


Weir Cook Airport, indianapolis, ind. 
5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, ill. 
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NEW...iaN COMPONENT STANDARDS BRING DEPENDABILITY 
be All components meet the latest JAN (Joint Army-Navy) specifications. 
A This means maximum resistance to wear, corrosion, humidity, fungus, 
temperature, and time. Thus, equipment failure is minimized and main- 
mai tenance and replacement costs are reduced to the absolute minimum. 
Temperature—equipment operates dependably from —55°C to 
¥. $75°C (—67°F to +167°F). 
a2 Humidity—equipment performs normally at 100%/, humidity with con- 
densation. 
H. Altitude — equipment operates at full power at altitudes up to 10,000 
feet (3,048 meters), and withstands shipping altitudes up to 30,000 feet 
if. (9,144 meters). 
Ms NEW....unit CONSTRUCTION PROVIDES OPERATING FLEXIBILITY WILCOX ANNOUNCES A 
fo. A flexible, multifrequency station can be formed from a combination 
of 96D and 96-200C Transmitters, one or two 50H Modulators and a . 
e. 36D Rectifier. This provides for either simultaneous transmission on 'P, TE« E 
several frequencies or the selection of an individual frequency best 
» suited to your particular communication problem. 
" NEW... Front CONTROLS PROVIDE ADJUSTMENT CONVENIENCE 96 Series 
a All controls are located on the front of the transmitter: all R. F. stages & i F 
and antenna tuning, under and overload and tone-keying adjustments, 
Y. oa switch for external frequency shift excitation, rotary meter Transmitting Station 
itch, i . 
; switch, exciter output control 2-18 m<c/s 2500 Watts 
' NEW...vAWER-TYPE CONSTRUCTION Means Easy Maintenance 
Ball bearing, drawer-type construction permits the transmitter to be 
0 quickly withdrawn from cabinet. All components are instantly accessible 
: + no components are hidden or buried. 
5 
) Pes 
———— 
Write Today Vy 


for complete information and specifications. ale 


WILCOX 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI + U.S.A. 
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OPERATIONS--MAINTENANCE 





Airlines’ On-Time Record Improving 


(THERE ARE many indexes to the 

type of service provided by the 
airlines. Two of the more important 
ones, exclusive of the type of equip- 
ment used, are the percentage of on- 
time operations and the frequency of 
service. It is of little value to have 
rapid service between cities if that 
service is only available at widely 
scattered times. Nor is it impressive 
to have frequent schedules on which 
the passenger can not depend. 

Too often in the past the passenger 
who depended on a particular flight 
with the intention of making a half- 
hour connection on the other end was 
a disappointed customer, reluctant to 
try again. This wasn’t cured in 1949, 
but, as can be seen in the accompany- 
ing charts, the condition was vastly 
improved. 

The trip frequencies shown here 
are a cross-section of the trip fre- 
quencies provided by the airlines in 
every section of the country. It can 
be seen that two airlines serving the 
Washington-New York route pro- 
vided 60 trips per day between these 
key cities. This means there were 
frequent trips during every hour of 
the day when the potential passenger 
would be interested in a connection. 

High trip frequencies did not exist 
only on domestic routes nor on short 
route segments. Note that Colonial 
operates 15 trips per day between 
Montreal and New York, Pan Ameri- 
can operates eight flights per day be- 
tween Miami and Havana and an- 
other six between New York and San 
Juan. Not shown on the chart are 
such operations as Pan American’s 
24 trips per week between the west 
coast and Honolulu. 

Totaling all the trips by all the air- 
lines between any pair of cities re- 
sults in even more impressive figures 
than the trip frequencies of individual 
carriers listed here. 

The introduction of high-flying 
post-war equipment on the nation’s 
air lanes was bound to result in some 
new trip time records. Flying at high 
altitudes with favorable winds, 
noticeable time reductions have been 
experienced. The airlines are not par- 
ticularly interested in setting such 
records, but the results are always 
of interest. The passenger who makes 
one of these record flights generally 
becomes a more ardent air traveler 
and, unconsciously, an air travel 
salesman. 

Some airlines, as pointed out by 
Braniff Airways, have issued instruc- 
tions to flight crews to reduce engine 
power and maintain regular sched- 
ules even in the presence of high tail 


winds. This preserves the engines and 
helps reduce maintenance costs. 
either case, the ability to travel at 


In 


On-Time Operation 
U. S. Scheduled Airlines 


high altitudes under more favorable 
flying conditions has produced in- 
teresting results. 











NA—Not Available. 
AVIATION survey. 





NOTE: The year 1949 marked a growing consciousness of on time operations. 
Time” operation figures shown here provide an index to the ever improving schedule 
operations of the airlines. There is no fixed definition of “on time” operation. Some 
airlines appear to use arrival at point of destination within 15 minutes of scheduled 
time as a basis. Others use scheduled departure times as the index rather than arrival 
times. For this reason figures must be weighed carefully. 


ae ae: 
S gE B85 S$ gE g5 
$ Cs OF é =) z os 
= bea = e © 
23 ge! gs! 23 gel £81 
AIRLINE 3% Bee Pat AIRLINE ss Bes BE. 
sf ss5 S38 gf 38 sss 
BS °3s °Ss & °s=e°Ss 
SS ez NS x £ 
American ....... 982 843 73.1 National 979 NA NA 
Je a rer 929 NA NA Northeast ....... 935 885 87.2 
ae 978 819 59.2 Northwest ...... 97.2 NA NA 
: PAA (Latin Div.) 989 980.0 75.0 
a 963 89.0 69.0 - 
PAA (Pac. Div.) 981 82.0 72.0 
Challenger ...... 952 NA NA : 
IS oc cn ecue 923 NA NA 
OSE ...6 65005. 968 NA NA a 046 NA NA 
Colonial beaaniers 100.0 90.7 86.9 Trans-Texas 978 NA NA 
Continental 98.8 89.0 80.0 TWA (Domestic) 964 602 406 
Delta ........... 97.6 870 NA TWA (Int. ..... 99.1 472 308 
ee, 6 97.5 750 NA United ........ 97.7 869 684 
Mid-Continent 97.7 69.2 43.2 West Coast ...... 953 999 97.2 
Monarch ........ 93.1 NA NA Wis.-Cent. ...... 89.4 78.0 50.0 


All data shown taken from airline answers to an AMERICAN 
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Peak Trip Frequencies 
U. S. Scheduled Airlines 














Daily Daily 
AIRLINE Route Trips Route Trips 
a New York-Washington 24|New York-Boston 28 
All American ..... Pittsburgh-New York 8} Pittsburgh-Atlan. City 6 
Sa Dallas-Chicago 14 | Dallas-Houston 14 
SL. eivsli es ka-vs eo Washington- Detroit- 
Chicago-Milwaukee 56| N.Y.-Pittsburgh, south 16 
Chamemeer .......:- Salt Like-Denver 3 | Denver-Billings 3 
8 er Chicago-St. Louis 6] Memphis-Little Rock 6 
_._ __ i SAR ser* New York-Montreal 15 | Syracuse- Washington 4 
Continental ........ Denver-Kansas City 5 
ES rsa ae i6-Oe wed Atlanta-Dallas 9 | Chicago-Miami 4 
ESS + New York-Washington 36|New York-Miami 16 
po ee Minn.-Kansas City 10}Kansas City-Omaha 8 
SEE Denver-Durango 2|Salt Lake-Grand Junc. 2 
ESS New York-Miami 10} Jacksonville-N. Orleans 5 
re Boston-New York 20 
Northwest ......... Chicago-Minneapolis 14] Minneapolis-Milwaukee 12 
PAA—(Latin Div.) Miami-Havana 8| New York-San Juan 6 
I cece sence Ithaca-New York 5 | Binghamton-Buffalo 3 
rrr Atlanta-Memphis 2 | Atlanta-Jacksonville 2 
Trans-Texas ....... Houston-Dallas 3}San Angelo-Dallas 3 
TWA (Dom.) ...... New York-Pittsburgh 21] Dayton-Columbus, O. 16 
ere San Fran.-Los Angeles 20] New York-Chicago 14 
pe Chicago-Milwaukee 8 | Milwaukee-Madison 5 





* Based on replies to AMERICAN AVIATION’'s survey of all airlines. 
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Scheduled Domestic Service 

al Douglas Lockheed 7 Martin ? Boeing Convair 
Operator DC-6 DC-4 DC-3 749 649 L49 18 10A 202 377 307 240 = Total 
American ........ 49 18 m ; = “ Sy! iis an , 73 140 
All American ..... oe fe ll ne ie : - - we a 11 
ee ee *s “t 4 a es + wi - ¥ 4 
0 a a ee 6 9 15 Ae a SS ye se ad > ; 30 
A) nee x 25 23 = ex! : + “% 48 
Challenger ....... * > 5 ae $5 se be - = = 5 
i kee ‘s 6 12 = ie es ms ced ade Se : 18 
SE fa cco woles-< 3 12 ae ne ; . : ; 15 
Continental ...... ~~ 9 aa oe wi - - aN = 5 14 
PUNE Pars «ws seleia Sana << 6 6 20 a = a 4 , 32 
ae a 18 51 7 13 F ind - oa ed = 89 
Beagive ©... ties cvs a af 4 “ee ; a ; 4 
Mid-Continent .... ok aA 20 oe ” ; ; = : 20 
Momerch ......... on er 5 iy ~s - oe : =a i ; 5 
a 4 9 < i as. - ll ae 24 
Northeast ........ = 1 8 5 14 
Northwest ........ “8 18 2 24 10 am 54 
a eee ja 8 af ‘ v 
eee 11 11 
NE on a ive 4 4 
I Se ee gi ws 5 5 
Southwest ........ 9 9 
Trans-Texas ...... 10 a - 10 
BER ak inne cae a 13 61 12 - 23 5 114 
CI peal a 2 2 
a Se 39 28 69 136 
West Coast ....... S oi 6 2 6 
IS: sax 05.5 iets ‘4 6 9 10 25 

Belete ¢ 6o2S: . ccs iS a 1 : 2 is 7” 1 
Wisconsin-Cen. ... F os : Bs as bi ; 6 : 8 

ES cots es 104 160 396 19 13 23 11 6 24 10 5 93 864 
= jie 9 ae : Source AMERICAN AVIATION Survey 

. . 
Scheduled International Service 

bin A Douglas Lockheed ' Martin Boeing Convair Grumman 
Operator DC-6 DC-4 DC-3 749 649 LA49 202 377 240 G21A_ ‘Total 
MA ara aah aw éwe'esos wakes it “ee 3 é = “e ; . é 3 
IND Gio in oS 6o v5 ike \ = od rd ‘ ee 4 4 
EE *49 *18 = es - : *73 140 
American Overseas ........ oa 6 1 = v% 7 — 10 a a 24 
I ae a ere FS Sa *6 *3 1 oe ey i : : st 10 
Caribbean Ailantic ........ mA ™ 3 S ae ne : 3 
NED. Gowltcn Sais Ciiow Secs a *6 *12 - a ie * : 18 
ES . 3 « 45 ai ed ; “e ‘ ; 3 
EE Se er ee a sy *18 *7 *13 : ~~ + ; - 38 
SS in Se , 2 He oe ys ~- =» = 6 6 
EE a ol si 12 12 
Pa a *4 *9 i 13 
Northern Cons. .............. os _ 3 ? ‘. - 3 
I é. *18 *3 : + 2 *24 *10 ss om 54 
Pacific Northern ........... oa 1 3 a va ; oe a 4 
BES isc ccm eo ceithh ante an 6 2 11 aig = ; 19 
PAA—Atl. Div. ............ Si 47 1 ¥ - 14 9 71 
PAA—Lat.-Amer. Div. ..... Ae .o 9 a is a re be 20 - 29 
PAA—Pac.-Alas. Div. ..... os" 16 ‘- 7 sf Pea : 11 27 
Trame-Pacifie = .........00.. & ¥ 5 as ta KY Py : 3. 5 
RIESE RS or A oa *10 sa. *12 va ; : : . 22 
EEF ee Sr ee *9 Be ae =the a ~ eu 8 oe ia 14 
EE I me ns cab ab ce ae 2 2 

MCa eh co kwackcckts 74 157 68 19 13 21 24 48 93 10 527 








Source: AMERICAN AVIATION Survey 


* Also listed on Domestic Certificate. 
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Now for the first time... 


~! The fastest and most modern 
:| gir coach service ever offered 
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ALL DAYLIGHT 
os The only scheduled SCENIC FLIGHTS 


‘ DC-6 air coach service LOS aaalES } 110) 


24 

10 e Passengers may now enjoy extra speed as well as economy NEW YORK 

* when they fly Americon Air Coach. For -_ Americas ues LOS ANGELES ; 
3 added the dependability and speed of DC-6 aircraft to this 

38 angie ees CHICAGO 

6 service making it the finest in low cost air travel. Manned by 














= the same crews who fly the Flagships, these giant 4-engine NEW YORK ‘35 
R. planes with pressurized cabins will operate on a daily CHICAGO 

4 schedule between New York, Chicago and Los Angeles. 

19 . 

71 See your travel agent or nearest American Airlines ticket office 

29 
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American Aviation salutes... 






Ten Top Pilots 





Capt. Ernest A. Cutrell 
American Airlines 


All-Weather Flying 


(laptain Ernest A. Cutrell is prob- 

ably the best qualified pilot in the 
world today in the highly controver- 
sial field of high intensity approach 
and runway lighting. For years Cut- 
rell has devoted many hours of his 
own time and taken his life in his 
hands to obtain basic data which have 
already had a major influence in 
shaping lighting standards. 

In recent years Cutrell has been 
the Aid Line Pilots Association’s rep- 
resentative in all matters pertaining 
to this field of development. He takes 
time off from his duties as a line pilot 
flying schedules out of New York to 
participate in the operational tests 
and frequent meetings in which to- 
morrow’s lighting standards are be- 
ing shaped. 


JATO 


Captain R. V. Carleton, director of 

flight operations for Braniff Air- 
ways, is responsible for the flight 
test program which culminated in 
the first CAA approval for the use 
of Aerojet JATO for assisted take-off 
of commercial transports. Carleton 
administered a special project at La 
Paz, Bolivia, designed to provide data 
on which to gain approval of assisted 
take-off from the La Paz Airport, 
13,398 feet above sea level. Carleton 
laid out the necessary test program, 
worked out administrative details 
with CAA, Aerojet and other inter- 
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HE AIRLINE pilot is a man with 

a full time job that each year 
calls for more skill than in the pre- 
ceding year. The ever increasing 
speed of modern transport aircraft 
and the advances made toward all- 
weather flying find their focal point 
in the cockpit. In the final analysis, 
regardless of aids, the pilot bears the 
responsibility for important decisions 
every day. 

Each year there are some pilots who 
manage their every day affairs in a 
fitting manner and still find time to 
delve into related problems the solu- 
tions to which contribute to the well 
being of the industry and the safety 
of flying. 

From nominations submitted by the 
airlines, AMERICAN AVIATION has 
selected 10 pilots who are representa- 
tive of this progressive attitude among 
airline pilots. In citing the accom- 
plishments of this group, AMERICAN 
AVIATION extends its tribute to all 
the men who fly the airways of the 
U. S. and of the world. 














Capt. R. V. Carleton 
Braniff Airways 


ested parties and flew the Douglas 
DC-4 airplane during the test runs. 
The availability of JATO for emer- 
gency assistance during take-offs at 
this critical altitude permitted the in- 
troduction of four-engined equipment 
where it would otherwise have been 
impossible. There is no question that 
the use of JATO for similar opera- 
tions will open many airports to 
economical service by large trans- 
ports. 








Capt. W. E. Rhoades 
United Air Lines 


RTCA 


([aptain W. E. “Dusty” Rhoades has 

4 been a major figure in the devel- 
opment of air navigation and traffic 
control systems for the United States. 
On loan to the Air Transport Associa- 
tion for almost three years, Rhoades 
was in charge of coordinating the 
airline industry’s interests in the 
Radio Technical Committee for Aero- 
nautics program. 

Rhoades is with United once more, 
in charge of the company’s engineer- 
ing test section at San Francisco 
Meanwhile the work which he aided 
in formulating, even prior to his as- 
sociation with ATA, is getting under- 
way and the industry is beginning to 
reap the benefits of his contributions. 


Training 


([aptain James D. O’Neal made valu- 
4 able contributions to the science 
of crew training through his work 
with the Dehmel trainer. The Cur- 
tiss Wright-built Dehmel trainer is a 
marvel of post war science but much 
of its value is dependent upon the 
manner in which it was applied to 
the specific problem of crew training. 

O’Neal, as assistant chief pilot in 
charge of training, prepared the tran- 
sitional program for training PAA 
pilots for the Boeing Stratocruiser. 
His Dehmel and aircraft syllabus is 
largely responsible for the degree of 
success which has been achieved with 
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SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT ConPoRation 














BRIDGEPORT 





It was only ten years ago that this country's first 
helicopter, the Sikorsky VS-300, made aviation his- 
tory by rising a few inches off the ground. It car- 
ried only one man - Igor Sikorsky. But it was the 
beginning of a story of leadership, of pioneering in 
a new field. 


Now, just ten years later, the newest and largest of 
a long line of successful Sikorsky helicopters has 
completed its flight tests and is now in production, 
Designated the H-19 for the Air Force, this latest 
helicopter can carry ten passengers (or eight litter 
patients) plus a crew of two, 


In addition to the traditional Sikorsky ruggedness, 
it combines many important advances in helicopter 
performance, dependability, maintenance and ease of 
handling on the ground and in the air, 


Known commercially as the S-55, the craft has a top 
speed of well over 100 miles per hour and a service 
ceiling of about 13,000 feet. With auxiliary tanks, 
it has a ferry range of approximately 1,000 miles, 


Constant pioneering in research and development work 
brought this latest helicopter to the production line 


at Sikorsky Aircraft. And this is still only the be- 
ginning. The pioneering goes on and on, 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 





CONNECTICUT 











Capt. James D. O'Neal 
Pan American Airways 


the flight simulator. Not only has 
this program made it possible to 
check out green crews but it has been 
approved in lieu of flight time for 
certain phases of the regular pilot 
checks. 


Charter Service 


(aptain Ralph Sewell has been the 

captain on flights by Capital Air- 
lines around the world during 1949, 
to Bombay and return, to Rome, Oslo, 
and to London. On his own time and 
under his own initiative, Sewell 
studied the problems and procedures 
of routes, weather facilities, airports, 
radio facilities and ocean navigation 
applicable to such an operation. He 
also made a round-the-world flight as 
a crew member of another airline to 
verify his studies. 

The resulting flights which Sewell’s 
studies made possible for Capital 
grossed over $120,000 during 1949, 
over 20% of the total charter business 
conducted by the airline. 


Capt. Ralph Sewell 
Capital Airlines 


Helicopters 


(Charles B. Kesselring has logged 

over 2,600 hours as a helicopter 
pilot and recently chalked up his 60th 
hour of instrument flying in the 
Sikorsky S-51 helicopter used over 
Los Angeles Airways routes. As a 
result of his work, first instrument 
approval for helicopter flight was 
given LAA by CAA last month. 

Kesselring pioneered scheduled 
helicopter flying at night, developed 
navigational aids for night flying, 
established a master pilot training 
program and generally worked out 
procedures where none had pre- 
viously existed. 


Public Relations 


([aptain Orville H. Handy made the 

most out of a routine assignment. 
The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis hired a Slick C-46 to carry 
a real covered wagon across the 
country in a 27-day tour of 25 cities, 
collecting contributions for the 
“March of Dimes” campaign. 


Capt. Charles B. Kesselring 
Los Angeles Airways 


Instead of merely filling his assign- 
ment, Handy appeared on radio 
shows, participated in newspaper in- 
terviews, helped out on publicity, met 
and impressed hundreds of people 
and, when necessary, rolled up his 
sleeves and went to work on any job 
to make the operation a smoother 
one. On his return to the home base, 
he prepared a report which will serve 
as a useful guide in future operations 
of this general type. 


Navigation 


U AL Capt. E. B. Jeppesen turned a 
’ hobby into a profitable business. 
His interest in navigation and instru- 
ment weather flying led him to com- 
pile authoritative data on airway 
routes, radio range facilities, let down 
procedures, etc. Interest in his air- 
ways information led him to estab- 
lish what is now a going business, 
publishing the material for general 
use. 

Today the Jeppesen “Airways 
Manual” is in widespread use by com- 











of its founding on April |. 





New Home for 20-Year-Old ALPA— New headquarters for the Air Line Pilots Association is being constructed on the north- 
west corner of 55th Street and Cicero Avenue, Chicago, Ill., at cost of approximately $350,000. ALPA passed the 20th anniversary 
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Capt. Orville H. Handy 
Slick Airways 


mercial, military and civil pilots. 
Jeppesen’s active knowledge of the 
piloting problems manifested itself in 
the style and format of the manual 
which is now contributing so much 
to easing the pilot’s workload in the 
cockpit. 


Cargo Service 


(Captain Victor A. Wright is respon- 

4sible for the successful develop- 
ment of Pan American’s “Cargo 
Corps.” Given a fleet of 10 Curtiss 
C-46’s, and little else, Wright rounded 
up 15 two-man crews, trained them 
in every phase of international cargo 
operations. These crews have logged 
18,500 hours and some 3,700,000 plane 
miles without an accident. 

Wright has personally designed 
new ramps for loading jeeps into the 
C-46, new stanchions for facilitating 
shipment of cattle, and prompted 
studies which resulted in a 3,000- 
pound increase in the payload of the 








Capt. Victor A. Wright 
Pan American Airways 
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Capt. E. B. Jeppesen 
United Air Lines 


C-46. The Cargo Corps operation is 
paying off and expanding. PAA is 
now checking out additional pilots to 
bring the corps up to 40 men. 





Research 


(Captain Joe Toth was concerned 
about the occurrence of fires in the 
landing gear wheels while the air- 
plane was being taxied. Once started, 
these fires spread to the wing struc- 
ture and consequently into a fuel 
tank danger area. Toth suggested to 


the company that tests might be con- | 


ducted to determine the engine power 


required to provide adequate pro- | 


peller blast to prevent the fire spread- 
ing. 

As a result, through the coopera- 
tive efforts of the EAL engineering 
department, ATA and CAA, tests 


were conducted at Indianapolis which | 
established definite procedures to- | 


ward this end. 





Capt. Joseph Toth 
Eastern Air Lines 
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Service 


Sikorsky H-19 


7 RE OPERATING experience of 
the two scheduled helicopter mail 
services during 1949 (see page 68) 
combined with new military interest 
to make the helicopter a promising 
possibility for passenger carrying 
operations in the near future. Devel- 
opment cost of a practical passenger 
carrying helicopter has been the chief 
obstacle to advances in this field in 
past years. 

During 1949 the military services 
were seeking a helicopter suitable for 
carrying a number of stretcher cases. 
The same military requirements these 
rotorcraft would have to meet would 
be directly applicable to helicopters 
for passenger carrying operations. 

The four most promising entries in 
this military field were the Piasecki 
H-21, the Sikorsky H-19, the Bell 
YH-12 and the McDonnell Model 65. 
The passenger carrying capacity of 
these ships would be 21 for the 
Piasecki, 10 for the Sikorsky, 12 for 
the Bell and approximately 15 for the 
McDonnell, although no official figure 
has been set on the latter model. 
Early in 1950 Piasecki received a $10 
million production order for about 
25 of the H-21’s. 


Passenger Helicopter 








It’s been estimated that commercial 
models of these passenger carrying 
helicopters would cost in the range 
of $150-200,000, providing a military 
production line took care of basic de- 
velopment costs. 


Sales Vaive of Speed 


The helicopter developments came 
at an unusually apt time. The airlines 
are now faced with the decision as to 
the sales value of higher speeds. 
There is no question that jet trans- 
ports are coming nor that they will 
offer sizable increases in cruising 
speeds. But jet transports will cost 
considerably more than present-day 
reciprocating engine planes and there 
is serious thought that a premium 
fare may be necessary to justify the 
economics of faster flight. 


Where does the helicopter fit in? It’s 
this simple: cruising speed is not 
block speed. It requires extremely 
long flight segments to make the 
block speed of jet transports approach 
the cruising speed. There are those 
who feel that reasonable improve- 
ments in commuting times between 
the city and the airport, via the heli- 





Piasecki XH-16 


how soon? 


bring about 
greater block speed than even greater 
increases in top cruising speeds. 

A recent paper by Charles Froesch, 


copter, would actually 


Eastern Air Lines’ chief engineer, 
emphasizes the economics of helicop- 
ter service. Talking before the In- 
stitute of the Aeronautical Sciences 
last month, Froesch stated that for 
distances up to 180 miles the helicop- 
ter is faster than present-day trans- 
ports. 

The accompanying charts, pre- 
sented by Froesch, provide multiple 
examples of how the helicopter would 
fit into feeder airline service. It 
might be added that Froesch esti- 
mated that a 25-30 passenger helicop- 
ter would cost about $350,000. This 
model would provide for about a 
2,000-pound payload in addition to 
the passengers. Direct flight costs of 
this ship, said Froesch, would be 
about 4%c per seat mile, assuming 
no mail or cargo revenue but 100% 
load factor. This compares with 7- 
9%c per mile now being borne by 
passengers on the route segments 
shown. 





How the Helicopter Rates for Feeder Service 


OVERALL SPEED ANALYSIS 


OVERALL COST ANALYSIS 
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Bell 47D—Helicopter Air Service started scheduled mail 

service with six Bell 47D helicopters on August 20, 1949. 

At the end of the year it had flown 72,433 revenue plane 
miles and carried 3,424 ton-miles of U. S. air mail. 









Sikorsky S-51— Los Angeles Airways has been operating 
the S-5! helicopter on scheduled air mail routes around Los 
Angeles since October |, 1947. 


revenue plane miles and 42,313 revenue ton miles. 
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In 1949 LAA flew 339,425 


L.A. Airways Proves Helicopter’s Value 


By FreD HUNTER 


H AVING pioneered the transporta- 
tion of air mail by helicopter, Los 
Angeles Airways is now ready to pio- 
neer the scheduled transportation of 
passengers by the same vehicle. 

It has told the CAB just to say the 
word. 

Within the two and a half years of 
its operation, Los Angeles Airways 
has written a new chapter in the de- 
velopment of air transportation. Not 
only is it a successful chapter, but it 
is rather an amazing one. The expe- 
rience of Los Angeles Airways is a 
yardstick by which the potential of 
rotary wing aircraft may be eval- 
uated. 

The future looks promising. To 
Clarence Belinn, the carrier’s presi- 
dent, rooftop pickup and delivery of 
passengers is just around the corner. 


Public Benefits 


Los Angeles Airways has no diffi- 
culty in demonstrating the substan- 
tial public benefit that has resulted 
from the helicopter air mail service. 

For the full year of 1949 Los An- 
geles Airways carried 4,310,775 Ibs. of 
air mail and air parcel post as com- 
pared to 2,573,608 lbs. in 1948. 

Ton-mile cost to the government of 
the helicopter experiment has main- 
tained a consistent downward trend. 
It ranks low among the feeders in this 
respect. 

National average of the per ton- 
mile cost of carrying mail by all the 
feeder carriers in the United States 
as set forth in the CAB’s reports for 
the third quarter of 1949 was $33.07. 
In that same quarter, the per ton- 
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mile revenue of Los Angeles Airways 
was $10.78. This represented a reduc- 
tion from approximately $15 for the 
initial month, October, 1947, and from 
$11.88 per ton-mile for the third 
quarter of 1948. 


Costs Go Down 


Similarly Los Angeles Airways’ op- 
erating costs maintained a consistent 
downward trend in the same periods. 
These operating costs decreased from 
$20 per ton-mile for the initial month, 
October, 1947, to $11.18 for the third 
quarter of 1948 and to $10.45 for the 
third quarter of 1949. 

From virtually a standing start— 
since no one ever before had estab- 
lished any records of experience in 
daily scheduled operation—the west 
coast helicopter carrier has made 
marked progress technicallv. Tt has 
increased overhaul time on the P & W 
Wasp Juniors, as applied to helicopter 
operations in the Sikorsky S-51l’s— 
from 600 hours to 900 hours and will 
have it up to 1,000 hours soon. Gear- 
box time has been boosted from 400 
hours to 480 hours, a notable 20% 
increase. 

Major overhaul of the S-51’s, which 
had been arbitrarily set at 2,000 hours 
for the simple reason no helicopter in 
the world had ever been flown any- 
where near that long and no one 
knew exactly where to draw the line, 
has been nudged up gradually as the 
mail machines accumulated time. One 
of the company’s five S-5l’s is now 
approaching 3,000 hours; ali except 
one have passed 2,000 hours. 


Conventional airport lighting meth- 
ods were out of the question for the 


heliports used by Los Angeles Air- 
ways because of expense. Installation 
of boundary lights, for example, 
would have cost about $3,000 each 
Los Angeles Airways put “boundary 
lights” on the fence posts of its heli- 
ports at approximately 10c per post 
by the simple expedient of pasting 
patches of Scotch lite on the posts. 
When an approaching helicopter 
threw its landing lights on a heliport 
the Scotch lite reflected back to etch 
out the boundary markers in sharp 
relief. 


Unique Beacon 


Cost of a revolving beacon to iden- 
tify a heliport would also have been 
prohibitive. Los Angeles Airways 
solved this problem for about 15c a 
landing—just stuck a railroad fusee 
in a sawed-off barrel of sand and 
touched it off 10 minutes before a 
helicopter was scheduled to arrive. 
Its red flare made a perfect identify- 
ing beacon for the pilot. The fusee 
was ignited by the postoffice messen- 
ger transporting the mail back and 
forth between the heliport and the 
community postoffice. After the heli- 
copter was on its way, the messenger 
doused out the fusee in the sand. 

Los Angeles Airways’ temporary 
three-year certificate expires next 
October. It has applied for an exten- 
sion of this certificate and in this ap- 
plication it has asked the certificate 
be made to include the transportation 
of passengers to all points on its 
Route 84. This broadening of the cer- 
tificate, the carrier declares, will an- 
swer a substantial public demand for 
this type of service in the Los Angeles 
area. 
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MORE THAN any previous year, 
P 1949 marked a growing diversity 
in the requirements of air transpor- 
tation. For some time the real sche- 
duled transport service by air has 
been taken care of by multi-engine 
conventional airplanes. With a few 
exceptions, air express and cargo 
were generally handled in the lim- 
ited baggage compartment areas. 
And the industry seemed content to 
let passengers from outlying towns 
make their way to the airport via 
ground transportation. 

The CAB approval of single-engine 
aircraft for feeder line operations 
starting in 1949 extended the field of 
service which the scheduled air serv- 
ices can offer the flying public. Air- 
ports unfitted to multi-engine trans- 
ports can now be served with some 
degree of economic justification. 

As can be seen in the accompanying 
chart, the airplanes immediately 
adapted to this new type of service 
were the Beech A-35 Bonanza, the 


| Specialized Craft Serve Transport Need 


Cessna 190 and Cessna 195. The same 
relaxation of requirements which en- 
abled these planes to enter scheduled 
services was accompanied by the in- 
troduction of the Cessna T-50 into 
service in New England. This is a 
twin-engine airplane being operated 
with only one crew member. 


The certification of four all-cargo 
carriers for scheduled operation also 
marked an extension of service. As 
can be seen from the accompanying 
chart, the new service will be oper- 
ated for the time being with ex- 
isting passenger aircraft converted to 
full cargo usage. But the introduc- 
tion of all-cargo service on this scale 
is expected to provide the incentive 
for development which will eventual- 
ly bring about a demand for cargo 
airplanes. While all-cargo airplanes, 
such as the Douglas DC-6A Lift- 
master, have been offered to the air- 
lines, by year’s end no orders had 
been placed. 


Specialized Air Carrier Aircraft 
Domestic Service 





Cur- 
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OPERATOR DC-4 DC-3 C-46 


Sikor- 
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sky Bell 
T50 A35 Total 


Cessna 
$51 B47D 195 190 





Helicopter Air 
Service 

Los Angeles 
Airways 


Airnews, Inc. ..... ; 
Flying Tiger Line 8 1 5 
Slick Airways .. 18 
U. S. Airlines 5 


Central Airlines 
Mid-West Airlines 
Purdue Aeronautics 
Wiggins Airways 


eee 8 3 28 
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HEN United Air Lines introduced 

its tailored maintenance docks 
for the Douglas DC-6, it was noticed 
that the man-hours required to ac- 
complish a given job were generally 
increased. Investigation proved that 
mechanics who previously worked 
fast to finish a job while working 
from the top of a ladder were now 
relaxing and using more time. 

Each solution brings with it its 
own problems, especially in the field 
of airline maintenance. But during 
1949 the airline maintenance depart- 
ments made major improvements 
which were reflected in the year-end 
profit statements. Typical of these 
improvements were the increases in 
authorized overhaul periods for air- 
craft, aircraft engines, instruments 
and other accessories. 

As can be seen on the accompany- 
ing chart, engine overhaul times are 
on the way toward doubling their 


Overhaul Gains Bring Direct Savings 


. . . @ngine, propeller, instrument periods stretched 


pre-war and even early post-war 
periods. For many years the airlines 
felt that there might be a time limit 
after which the engine would be 
incapable of developing the required 
horsepower even though the engine 
appeared mechanically sound. 

In 1949 Northwest Airlines, the 
line with the longest approved over- 
haul periods, removed an engine from 
a Douglas DC-4 after it reached its 
overhaul period, packaged it and sent 
it back to Pratt & Whitney where it 
was tested on a dynamotor. The 
test showed that the engine, after its 
full period in the airplane still de- 
veloped power within the factory 
tolerances for brand-new engines. 


Major Cost Reduction 


Working with the CAA safety 
agents in the field, the airlines are 
now generally using this assumption. 





Within the framework of each air- 
line’s own operating problems, there 
appears to be no fixed limit which 
can be established. While doubling 
the overhaul times does not halve the 
overhaul costs, it does bring about a 
major reduction. In addition to direct 
savings in overhaul man-hours ex- 
pended per hour of flying, it also pro- 
duces savings by reducing the num- 
ber of spare engines which must be 
owned by the airline. 

As can be seen on the chart, some 
airlines are considerably out in front 
in the move to higher overhaul times. 
In some cases this reflects the over- 
haul and maintenance facilities of the 
airlines but less tangible factors, such 
as the route segment lengths and 
consequent number of landings and 
take-off per hour of flight, are also 
present in the final determination. 

Note that all but 11 of 26 operators 
using the P & W S13G have over 





Engine Overhaul Periods in 
For U. S. Air Carrier Aircraft in Scheduled Operation 


As of March 1, 1950 
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Source: Civil Aeronautics Administration 
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WORLD-PROVED TWA 


A transportation system which offers you this combina- 
tion of billion-mile experience, frequent de luxe flights, 
round-the-clock service ... plus a complete network 
of convenient routes across the U. S. and overseas! 


Only 48 hours from coast to coast! That was big news in 1929 when TWA’s 
parent company inaugurated the service—using trains at night and planes 
during the day. It gave Americans an entirely new concept of distance. And 
since then, TWA has continued to change their concept of travel. 

First came better aircraft. TWA engineers pioneered in the development 
of the DC-1, DC-2 and DC-3, the 4-engine Stratoliner and, most recently, 
the luxurious 300-mph Constellation. They introduced major improvements 
such as pressurized cabins, automatic pilots, de-icers. Through the years, 
TWA planning brought more and more important cities within hours of each 
other . . . with a network of routes stretching across the U.S. and through 
Europe, Africa and Asia. TWA found new ways to make air travel more 
comfortable, pleasant and fast. 

’ But it’s not routes alone, or speed alone, or service alone, or dependability 
alone that makes TWA stand out. It’s the happy combination of all these 
factors. And the real plus is TWA’s PEOPLE. Million-mile flight captains, 
capable hostesses, skilled maintenance technicians—all are part of TWA’s 
smoothly functioning team, working together to make your trip a delightful 
experience. They’re part of the world-wide, world-proved airline preferred by 
over 14 million travelers a year. 


Across the U.S. and overseas .. . you can depend on TWA 
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1,000-hour overhaul times authorized. 
Also 24 of the possible 26 time in- 
crements for the P & W R-2100 en- 
gines are over 1,000 hours and one is 
up to 1,500 hours. Nine of the eleven 
R-2800 operators also have time in- 
crements of 1,000 hours or over. In 
almost every instance at least 100 
hours of this time was gained during 
1949 and in some instances more. 


Avoids Flight Tests 


The Wright engines show up equal- 
ly well with 19 of-25 possible periods 
set at 1,000 hours or over. The policy 
of changing one engine at a time on 
four-engine equipment, so as to eli- 
minate the flight tests otherwise re- 
quired, has combined with longer 
overhaul periods to reduce engine 
change costs appreciably. 





Propeller overhaul times have also 
made major strides during the post- 
war years. The fact that one airline 
is actually authorized to operate pro- 
pellers 4,200 hours between overhauls 
would indicate that propellers might 
eventually be among the on-condition 
items. The fact that an item is taken 
off the list requiring fixed overhaul 
times does not mean it will not be 
pulled from service prior to a 
mechanical break-down. Most of the 
airlines establish their own overhaul 
times for on-condition items to re- 
flect their individual operating ex- 
perience. This is a much more flexible 
and useful method. 


Instrument Overhaul 


While it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to list the improvements 





in the overhaul times of instruments 
during 1949, there have been sharp 
increases. An AMERICAN AVIATION 
survey shows that most of the airlines 
have increased overhaul times on 
50-75% of their instruments by ap- 
proximately 500 hours as compared 
with previous years. 

During 1949 a number of airlines 
raised their aircraft overhaul periods 
2,000 hours and an even greater num- 
ber added at least 1,000 hours to 
earlier periods. The true significance 
of this can best be realized by con- 
sidering that with a daily utilization 
of six hours it takes an airplane a full 
year to add 2,190 hours flight time. 
It might well be said that improve- 
ments in aircraft overhaul times dur- 
ing 1949 in some instances gave air- 
lines a free year of flight, insofar as 





Propeller Overhaul Periods in Hours 
For U. S. Air Carrier Aircraft in Scheduled Operation 


As of March 1, 1950 
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CW—Curtiss-Wright Models #—Or equivalent models 





Source: AMERICAN AVIATION Survey 
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S ALL. Pilot, Co-pilot, Navigator, oan 

ht Engineers, Two Radio Engineers, Two Stew- ——. wean stb 
Hostess . . . they’re veterans of overwater fly- e ’ 

han) taho-off to landing your Comet ls ta sure, THE NEWEST-TYPE CONSTELLATION. Only Air France flies the very 

y hands. And the service is a joy . . . willing, 

erful, expert . . . anticipating your every wish! 


newest-type Constellation exclusively on all transatlantic flights. It’s air- 
conditioned and sound-proofed. A French decorator created the smart salon 
interior. Super cruising speed and range makes possible the average non- 
stop flying time from New York to Paris of only 12 hours. And smooth cruising, 
too... no weather problems at Air France flight altitudes. 











A KINGLY BANQUET. The dinner is in- 
spired—400 miles long. That’s how far you've 
flown by the time you‘re sipping coffee and 
liqueur. A refreshing aperitif announces dinner. 
Each course is a masterpiece—superbly prepared 
by famous French chefs. And the perfect touch 
—your choice of vintage wine or champagne! " 





SHEER COMFORT. Air France has an eye for 
comfort—your comfort. Only 32 passengers on each 
plane so you'll have plenty of room. And your seat 
—a “sky lounge”’—is something different. First it’s 
a deep club chair for sitting up—to play cards, 
read, chat. Then it’s a “stretch-out” lounge for a 
nap. Just relax and wake up... in Paris! 


YOUR MAGIC DOORWAY TO PARIS...AND ALL THE WORLD 
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A new idea from 
America’s oldest airline 
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When you sell travel 


in the West, remember the 
airline that serves the West.-- 





etable shown above is one-half ac 


Western Air Lines has put an end to 
bulky, hard-to-understand timetables. 
Just a glance at Western’s ingenious 
new timetable is all that is needed to 
tell the whole story of departure and 
arrival times, stops, equipment, serv- 
ice... Yes, the whole story, in a way 


tual size) 


that can be read easily and under- 
stood immediately. Western Air Lines 
invites comments on this revolutionary 
concept of the timetable in passenger- 
service. Just drop a line to Sales Divi- 


sion, Western Air Lines, 6060 Avion 


Drive, Los Angeles 45. 


IN THE WEST IT'S— 


WESTERN AIR LINES 


AMERICAS OLDEST AIRLINE 


AMERICAN 


WESTERN AIR LINES 
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propellers shown here, Curtiss (left) 


this expense item is concerned. 

The move to progressive overhaul 
instead of periodic overhaul of air- 
craft during 1949 is an improvement 
which will have lasting effects on the 
industry. Working through ATA and 
CAA, the airlines have established 
progressive overhaul programs for 
the newer flight equipment which 
makes it unnecessary to ever remove 
an airplane from service for any ap- 
preciable period. 

In pre-war days, and in some cases 
even now, airplanes were removed 
from service for periods up to 60 


Proved Performance—During 1949 the reversible pitch 
and Hamilton 
made over 100,000 reversals during landing operations on commercial 
air transports. Their introduction in the postwar years provided sub- 
stantially greater safety in landing operations by eliminating com- 





Standard 


days to perform a 6,000 hour over- 
haul. Now the general increase in 
aircraft overhaul times and the as- 
signment of many items previously 
set for the overhaul period to lesser 
periods has cut this out-of service 
time to six to 10 days. It is much 
easier for most of the lines to fit this 
type of equipment maintenance into 
the airline schedule pattern. 

Some lines still find, however, that 
fixed overhaul periods on aircraft, as 
well as on items sometimes moved 
to on-condition status by other air 
lines, does not serve their purposes. 


plications of wet or icy runways as a factor in stopping the aircraft. 
By year's end, despite the relatively short life of the reversible 





feature, the entire industry was citing the loss of this feature as a 
major obstacle to turbo-jet transports—aircraft which do not use 


propellers. 


Because of seasonal schedule require- 
ments and varying shop work loads 
it is sometimes easier to handle air- 
craft in the earlier manner. 

Both 1948 and 1949 were eventful 
years in the field of applied time 
studies. All of the larger airlines 
studied the fixing of given time in- 
crements for all types of mainte- 
nance work and consequently im- 
proved work scheduling throughout 
the year. Pan American at Miami and 
United Air Lines at Denver are prob- 
ably the two outstanding examples of 
this trend. 





Editors Note: 








(In Cents Per Airplane Mile) 
































newness of equipment, new 


1949 Transport Aircraft Direct Operating Costs 


The data on direct operating costs shown below were compiled through a direct AMERICAN AVIATION survey of the 
airlines. The figures are interesting general comparisons but should not be used except as carefully weighed in the light of the opera- 
tions of the respective airline including areas served, route structure, 
modifications and similar factors which sharply alter detail ae. 


routes served, major equipment 
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Central Airlines DOC for Beech Bonanzas was 16.7c. 
Mid-West Airlines DOC for Cessna 190’s was 30.97c 


“Douglas Douglas Douglas | Convair ~ Lockheed Martin Becing Lockheed 
OPERATOR DC-3 DCc-4 DC-6 Liner Constellatio 2-0-2 Lodestar C-46 
cn taaae 54.80¢ 80.00¢ 80.70¢ 67.70¢ 
I el tet eds Es Si 34.57¢ 79.65¢ 102.45¢ 
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OE eee ee 77.82¢ Se OB anaes 35.08 58.33¢ 
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CT ee 39.60¢ 59.92¢ ea) ee Se ee 70.20¢ 161.07¢ cakes 
PAA—Lat.-Am. Div. .. 72.00¢ 85.00¢ 156.00¢ 92.00¢ 132.00¢ — * Se 66.00¢ 
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. .. to maintain a complete stock of all aviation 
quirements whatever they may be. And, we will design 
and build precision equipment to meet each and every 
special requirement. 
For twenty-three years, Air Associates has specialized in 
providing materials and supplies for manufacturers, air- 
lines and airport operators. And today, as the world’s 
leading distributor, we maintain five strategically located 
warehouses stocked with a million dollar inventory to 
supply all your aviation requirements. 


Resident Representatives ix Seattle, 
Washington—Wichita, Kansas— 
Washington, D.C. and a sub-branch 
at Miami, Florida. 





———— at 


\ AIR ASSOCIATES 


INCORPORATED 
Teterboro, New Jersey 


DALLAS, TEXAS « CHICAGO, ILLINOIS + GLENDALE, CALIF. 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT ¢ CABLE ADDRESS ‘AIRSOC,TETERBORO’ 
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Radar Aids { 


T’S DIFFICULT to predict what the 
effect of introducing a given piece 
of equipment into aircraft operations 
will be. Several years ago responsible 
industry representatives were claim- 
ing that the instrument landing sys- 
tem would not permit landings with 
lower operating minimums than those 
then in use, although it would be an 
aid to the pilot. Yet landing mini- 
mums have been almost halved since 
then, chiefly as a result of the ILS. 
During 1949 there were major de- 
velopments in the field of air naviga- 
tion, traffic control and landing aids. 
The ILS is now an accepted piece of 





CAA’s Planned 


Radar Installations 

Precision Approach Radar 
Pittsburgh Covington 
Philadelphia Burbank 
Detroit Memphis 
Kansas City, Mo. Buffalo 
Indianapolis Oklahoma City 
Seattle Baltimore 
Portland Knoxville 
Houston Dayton 
Dallas Long Beach 
San Francisco Minneapolis 
Newark Fort Worth 
Oakland Harrisburg 
St. Louis Providence 
Anchorage Charlotte 
Birmingham Jacksonville 
Nashville Tulsa 
New Orleans San Antonio 
Columbus Charleston 
Louisville Milwaukee 
Denver Norfolk 


Surveillance Radar 


Birmingham Mobile 
Nashville Spokane 
Corpus Christi Canton 
Louisville Richmond 
Burbank Amarillo 
Buffalo Chattanooga 
Oklahoma City Windsor Locks 
Baltimore Omaha 
Knoxville Wichita 
Dayton Toledo 

Long Beach Great Falls 
Ft. Worth Syracuse 
Harrisburg Fort Wayne 
Providence Greensboro 
Charlotte Albany 
Montgomery Greenville 
Tulsa Tampa 
Charleston Wilkes-Barre 
Milwaukee Little Rock 
Austin Augusta 


In regard to the above installations 
it is worth noting that there is ap- 
proximately two years’ time lag be- 
tween ordering of equipment and 
commissioning of the station for 
operational use. Interim changes in 
list are quite possible. 
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wroved Airline 


equipment and its use at 99 airports 
has been a major factor in the im- 
proving safety record of the airlines 
despite their operation in more mar- 
ginal weather. 

Use of GCA, as the airport radar 
system is called, has not met with 
complete acceptance by the airlines 
as yet but 1949 laid the groundwork 
which will see increasing acceptance 
this year. The reliability and accuracy 


Operations 


of the newly installed Gilfillan sys- 
tems should soon combine with 
improving traffic control knowledge 
to prove the equipment to be the in- 
dispensable aid which it ultimately 
will be. Forty-nine airport surveil- 
lance radar sets (see chart) are in 
engineering and construction stages 
and 22 precision approach sets are in 
progress. CAA has also released bids 
for additional units. 











o 
ILS Installation Schedule 
REGION | 
Earliest possible Earliest possible 
Location completion date _—_Location completion date 
New Castle, Del. ........ April, 1950 Baltimore, Md. .......... June, 1950 
Charleston, W. Va. ...... April, 1950 Pittsburgh, Pa. ......... March, 1951 
Atlantic City, N. J. ........ Dec., 1950 Rochester, N. Y. ...... .. Nov., 1950 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ........ Oct., 1950 Allentown, Pa. ............ June, 1952 
Wheeling, W. Va. ........ Dec., 1950 Bridgeport, Conn. ........ June, 1951 
Pt 2. in| s¢évobonesad Oct., 1950 Harrisburg, Pa. .......... June, 1952 
Burlington, Vt. ........... Oct., 1950 Providence, R. I., ........ June, 1951 
Binghamton, N. Y. ....... Feb., 1951 
REGION 2 
RS. UE. > Cech ecune chs Jan.. 19861 Columbia, 8. C. ........... Jan., 1951 
Pn Ci .scecombewel Jan., 1951 Greensboro, N. C. ........ Nov., 1950 
“Se Saas June, 1951 Mobile, Ala. .............. Nov., 1950 
SE MUS Se cbecessccceen Jan. 1961 Orlando, Fila. ............ June, 1951 
Wilmington, N. C. ........ Dec., 1950 Savannah, Ga. ............ Feb., 1951 
Pensacola, Fla. ........... Mar., 1951 Winston-Salem, N.C. ..... Dec., 1950 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ....... Jan., 1951 
REGION 3 
i nc peesecbeen , Fe FF. FF rrr ec Jan., 1951 
Ph, T,  vsscceecu-eminn Jan. 1951 Youngstown, O. .......... Nov., 1950 
Evansville, Ind. .......... ee, eee RT ce nccncccncesesd Sept., 1951 
Sault St. Marie, Mich. ...Mar., 1950 Springfield, Tl ........... July, 1951 
REGION 4 
Corpus Christi, Tex. ..... Nov., 1950 Shreveport, La. ........... May, 1951 
Beaumont, Tex. ......... June, 1951 Abilene, ba we eaieenetl June, 1951 
Baton Rouge, La. ........ Oct., 1950 Lake Charles, La. ........ Nov., 1950 
i: MS svctcesavawd Nov., 1960 Monroe, La. ............:. Nov., 1951 
San Angelo, Tex. ......... ee © BAD SIE paccccesesies June, 1951 
hh. 4 Sere Mar., 1951 
REGION 5 
I, Si doc cendccstds Nov., 1950 Oasper, Wyo. ............. Jan., 1951 
Colorado Springs, Col. ...Nov., 1950 Huron, S. D. .............. Feb., 1951 
Sioux Falls, S. D. ........ Dec., 1950 Pueblo, Col. .............. Mar., 1951 
P.M tases ecensans Dec., 1950 Sioux City, Ia. .......... Mar., 1951 
REGION 6 
SN HOLS sain cnsidsicteits Dat. BO. Benin, GO. ...ccccccccees Nov., 1950 
Sacramento, Cal. ......... June, 1950 Burbank, Cal. ...... Not established 
REGION 7 
a ee June, 1951 Pendleton, Ore. .........April, 1951 
Bellingham, Wash. ........ Nov., 1950 Pocatello, Ida. ............ June, 1951 
Everett, Wash. ............ Dec., 1950 Salem, Ore. ............... Nov., 1950 
Great Falls, Mont. ........ Feb., 1951 Yakima, Wash. ........... July, 1951 
Helena, Mont. ........... June, 1951 
REGION 8 
Anchorage widiahenetiBas niataait RS, So Sc a kinsdnecate vende Dec., 1950 
cnc vis G4 osc nied 0 cat ee Ge . wasccaseneeees Dec., 1950 
EPS Sep ne April, 1951 Northway ................. Jan., 1951 
SEE i bab Wile du < Shdceeed a sibs SE LIME. och vatavocudvencex Feb., 1951 
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ELECTRIC 
SOLDERING IRONS 


are sturdily built for the hard usage of 
industrial service. Have plug type tips 
and are constructed on the unit system 





In 5 sizes, from 50 watts to 550 watts. 
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with each vital port, such as heating ele- 
ment, easily removable and replaceable. 


TEMPERATURE 
REGULATING STAND 


This is a thermostatically controlled de- 
vice for the regulation of the tempero- 
ture of an electric soldering iron. When 
placed on and connected to this stond, 
iron may be maintained at working tem- 
perature or through adjustment on bottom 
of stand at low or worm temperatures. 


> 


For descriptive |iterature write uit 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL 
HEATER COMPANY 
DETROIT 2, MICH., U.S. A. 






























Only U. S. airline 

with 21 years’ experience | 73,¢ 
serving the West Coast 

of South America 








EL INTERAMERICANO, “THE SMARTEST WAY TO B.A.” 
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r : Colombia, at Guayaquil for Quito, anyth 
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| By WILLIAM V. HENZEY 


[? BECAME significantly apparent 
last year that the domestic and 
foreign airlines were turning to the 
price of their product as the most 
important individual factor in de- 
veloping traffic. 

The fact was borne out by the 
tremendous increase in the number 
of tariff filings made with CAB 
which, when compared with the first 
post-war year of 1946, totaled ap- 
proximately 500% more (See table). 

Though inflated somewhat by the 
filings occasioned by the entrance of 
the freight forwarder, the total for 
fiscal year 1949 of 13,670, reflected 
substantial increases in filings by 
international and domestic certifi- 


‘cated lines. 


The international carriers have 
been experimenting on a large scale 
with seasonal fares and specific com- 
modity rates and filed more tariffs 
in the process last year than did any 
other individual class of carriers, in- 
cluding the domestic certificated 


lines. 
Individual Tariffs 

Much of this is attributed to the 
fact that they publish local or in- 
dividual publications, whereas the 
domestic carriers, for the most part, 
participate in consolidated tariffs 
which not only reduces the total 
number of filings, but results in sub- 


| stantial economies for the partici- 
| pants. 


Currently, plans are underway to 
publish consolidated tariffs this year 
for the airline members of the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association. 
If and when filed, it is anticipated 
that a reduction in tariff volume will 
occur, and many of the lines will 
incur less tariff publishing expense. 

By no means, however, does it 
have any relation to activity of the 
carriers in the rate field which, if 
anything, will continue to increase. 
Such variables as currency, foreign 
festivals, increased production of 
goods in other lands, and the need 
for American goods in those lands, 
all necessitate international rate re- 
visions and additions. 


Promotional Experiments 
Domestically too, there are many 
reasons for a continuance of 1949’s 
stepped-up tariff activity. In the pas- 
Senger field, the certificated carriers 
last year experimented more with 
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special promotional fares than in any 
other year in airline history. 

Stemming from a basic structure 
of 6.lc per passenger mile, fares of 
the domestic lines dipped to almost 
half that figure in certain instances. 
Nine carriers were participating in 
the scheduled air coach field, with 
the average fare running slightly 
over 4c per mile. 

All but one domestic certificated 
line were offering passengers the so- 
called family plan which permits 
members of a family to travel at 
half-fare when accompanying the 
head of the family who is charged 
the full rate. Representative of a 
specific traffic-developing intent, the 
plan applies only to certain lightly 
traveled days of the week. 


Group Rates 

Many of the lines, mostly feeders, 
advanced reduced-fare plans for 
groups traveling together and for 
vacationists. Several trunklines de- 
vised a lower structure to build up 
off-season travel to Florida. And, in 
one case, a feeder established special 
prices for those in small cities de- 
siring te shop in the larger towns on 
its routes. 

While these programs necessitated 
voluminous tariff filings, however, 


they weren’t responsible for all. The 
policy of CAB on promotional fares, 
at least until last September, was to 
approve tariffs for no longer than 
three months at a time. This re- 
quired each line to revise its tariff 
every three months to reflect the 
most recent Board approval. 

In September, however, the Board 
issued a promotional fare policy 
statement in which it OK’d coach 
tariffs and the family plan for nine 
months and most excursion tariffs for 
four months. Though helpful in a 
small way, periodic revisions are still 
necessary. 

The only drop in tariff filings since 
the war has been in the number filed 
by non-scheduled airlines in 1949. 
This, of course, resulted from the re- 
classification of four cargo lines from 
“non-certificated” to “certificated” 
carriers, and the reduction in the 
total number of large irregular car- 
riers engaged in air transport activ- 


ities. 
Cargo Filings Added 


In the domestic cargo field, there 
was a decided increase in tariff pro- 
posals. Filings of the four all-cargo 
lines which had been certificated 
added to the increase, but numerous 
specific commodity rate changes and 





Tariff Filings: 
Certificated lines (Domestic) 
Certificated lines (Int'l 
Non-Certificated lines 


Total 


Special Tariff Permissions: 
Granted 
Denied 
Withdrawn . 


Total 


Waiver Applications: 


Granted 
Denied 


Total 
Tariff Rejections: 
Total 


Source: Annual Reports of the 





Post-War Tariff Scoreboard 


Of Domestic and Foreign Lines 
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additions comprised the bulk of cargo 
tariff matters. 

Except for new joint rate proposals, 
the general commodity rate structure 
of the lines remained constant until 
January 1 of this year, when Ameri- 
can, TWA, and United effected a 10% 
across-the-board increase. However, 
since almost 90% of the traffic carried 
by the nation’s lines is at the lower 
specific commodity rates, the increase 
was relatively unimportant. 

The rates on specific items, after a 
middle-of-the-year upward trend, 
dropped generally to the minimum 
rate level of 16c-13c per ton-mile set 
by CAB in 1948. Also, a large portion 


of eastbound shipments from Cali- 
fornia and northbound shipments 
from Florida moved at rates con- 
siderably below the minimums, al- 
though with CAB permission. 

Then, for the first time last year, 
CAB required the certificated lines 
to file tariffs for charter operations. 
Previously, the carriers conducted 
charter flights under contracts with 
their rates known only to the con- 
tracting parties. However, CAB in- 
terpreted the Civil Aeronautics Act 
as giving it the power to require the 
filing of all charter rates and in mid- 
summer the carriers complied, though 
several were reluctant. 


With the creation of a new class 
of carriers, the international aj; 
freight forwarders, an additional] 
source for increased tariff activity 
will be available for 1950. The pro. 
motional programs which were jp. 
stituted last year and at the close of 
1948 will continue. 

Aircoach services will, from all in. 
dications, be continued, most likely 
on a larger scale. And, the air freight 
carriers have just begun to tap the 
potential which experts maintain js 
available to them. It is not unlikely 
that 1950 will see the heaviest tariff 
activity in airline history. 





Final 1949 Traffic 


Total passengers . . . 16,817,870 


Rankings of All U. S. Scheduled Airlines 


Cargo ton-miles . . . 181,754,177 














Revenue 
Revenue Pass. MAIL EXPRESS ' FREIGHT 
Rank Airline Passengers; Rank Airline Miles | Rank Airline Ton-Miles*} Rank Airline Ton-Miles} Rank Airline Ton-Miles 
(000 omitted) 

eS ae 3,310,246] 1. AA ...... 1,572,863} 1. PAA ..... 14,042,150} 1. PAA ..:...37,337,630] 1. AA ...... 33,025,319 
3 3) ee 2,223,629] 2. UAL ..... 1,339,658} 2. TWA ..... 13,132.771] 2. TWA ..... 10,914,960} 2. UAL ..... 23,727,149 
SET naa ¢ 2,206,746] 3. TWA ..... 1,226.861} 3. UAL ..... 11,152,588] 3. UAL ..... 6,710,667; 3. TWA ..... 12,035,978 
> ie 1,516,350} 4. PAA ..... 1,190,007} 4. AA ....... 057,965) 4. AA ....... 5.581.042} 4. EAL ..... 9,735,530 
5. Capital ... 1,215,672} 5. EAL ..... 1,014,152} 5. EAL ...... 4,954,748} 5. AOA ..... 3,597,640; 5. NWA 9,138,691 

’ } ! } 

ORAS... ius 963,498; 6. NWA ..... 6. NWA ..... 4,722,800} 6. EAL ..... 3,560,551] 6. Capital ... 7,450,410 
7.NWA . 772.094} 7. Capital 361,700} 7. AOA ..... 2,167,479] 7. NWA ..... 1,763,312} 7. Delta ..... 1,885,917 
8. Braniff . 606,784| 8. Braniff 228.648; 8. Braniff 1,100,937} 8. Capital ... 1,747,605] 8. Braniff 1,427,270 
9. Delta .. 524,476} 9. Delta 209,757} 9. Capital 1,066,534} 9. Panagra .. 1,623,981} 9. NAL ..... 1,385,367 
10. NAL ..... 356 SS Secue 185,689} 10. Delta ..... 900,582] 10. NAL ..... 955,052} 10. C&S .... 955,204 
11. MCA ..... 1. AOA 4i.es 185,012] 11. Panagra 579.386 | 11. Braniff 832,518] 11. PAA ..... 779,364 
12. Western . $37,095}12.C&S 134,765] 12. NAL ..... 554,502] 12. Delta ..... 717,372 | 12. Hawaiian 599,559 
13:C&S... 337,084 | 13. Western 124,386) 13.C&S... 542.483; 13.C&S... 533.995 | 13. Western 417,662 
14. NEA ..... 326,031] 14. Panagra 105,968} 14. Western . 449,663 | 14. Western . 316,588; 14.CAL ..... 371,964 
15. Hawaiian 304,402}15. MCA ..... 100,284]; 15. MCA ..... 313,465} 15. MCA ..... 217,395} 15. MCA ..... 353,288 
16. Colonial 205.976} 16. CAL ...... 66,809; 16. CAL ..... 208,231} 16. Hawaiian 124,149] 16. Panagra .. 265,027 
a 183,693|17. NEA ..... 62,278} 17. Inland 117,232} 17. NEA ..... 111,122] 17. NEA ..... 229,966 
18. SWA ..... 115,918] 18. Colonial .. 60,279 | 18. Colonial 111,872] 18. CAL ..... 97,881] 18. Colonial .. 161,483 
19. Pioneer 105,356| 19. Hawaiian . 41,421] 19. NEA ..... 98.200} 19. AAA ..... 65,488 | 19. Inland 126,815 
90. . AGE cx 96,685| 20. Inland . $1,349| 20. Pioneer 90,021] 20. Inland .... 64,736] 20. SWA ..... 90,117 
21. Panagra .. 93.944 | 21. Pioneer 29,216} 21. Hawaiian . 62,097 | 21. Piedmont . 41,129} 21. Monarch .. 87,236 
22. Piedmont . 22. SWA ..... Fs. e- 59,143} 22. SWA ..... 34.199] 22. Pioneer .. 17,843 
23. Inland** 85,098 | 23. Piedmont 18478} 23. SWA ..... 51,136} 23. Chall. 33,330} 23. Chall. ..... 76,396 
24. Caribair 78,845|24. TTA ..... 11,618] 24. AAA ..... 41,454 | 24. Pioneer ... 32,766 | 24. Piedmont 62,414 
25. AAA (1) 73,576| 25. AAA ..... 9,861} 25. Chall. 97,3681 25. TTA ...... 22,372] 25. Caribair .. 31,894 
26. W. 65,899 | 26. W. Coast 8,716} 26. Piedmont 31.229] 26. Wis.-Cen. 22,305 26. TTA ...... 25,319 
, arr 49. 27. Chall. 8,332] 27. Monarch 25,651 | 27. Monarch .. 20,329 | 27. Robinson . 16,472 
28. Trans-Pac. (2) 48,514} 28. Monarch 7,735 | 28. W. Coast 20,594; 28. Southern . 15,765 | 28. Trans-Pac. 16,359 
29. “ 42,755 | 29. Empire 7,571| 29. Empire 20.492 | 29. Empire ... 14,446} 29. Turner ... 196 
30. Empire 34,352} 30. Trans-Pac. 6,889 | 30. Southern 18,495 | 30. W. Coast . BLGTDE SD. AAA «6. c00 cccccsal 
31. Wis.-Cen. 32,627 | 31. Robinson 6,274} 31. Robinson 18,489} 31. Colonial .. St aE 
32. Monarch 30,679 | 32. Caribair 5,899 | 32. Wis.-Cen. 9,837 | 32. Robinson . 5,228] 32. Central ... .... 
33. Chall. .... 30,370} 33. Wis.-Cen 4,943] 33. Caribair 8,122} 33. Florida ... 660} 33. Empire ... ...... 
34. South. (3) 10,665 | 34. Southern 1,753 | 34. Central 3,972} 34. Turner ... 446} 34. Florida ... ...... 
35. Florida (4) 3,026 | 35. Florida 409] 35. Mid-West 2,273 | 35. Trans-Pac. 285 | 35. Mid-West 
36. Central (5) 823 | 36. Turner 109} 36. Florida 1,812] 36. Mid-West 1] 36. Southern ...... 
37. Turner (6) 586 | 37. Central 100} 37. Wiggins 8 Be ae Sh eae 
38. Mid-West (7) 533 | 38. Mid-West 73| 38. Turner 108136. Caribeir .. ........ 1 Sa 
39. Wiggins (8) 430| 39. Wiggins 43| 39. Trans-Pac. ........ ay SPR 65.5 abo brad 39. Wis.-Cen. . ..... 

TOTALS ...16,817,870 8,888,207 65,776,735 77,197,968 104,556,209 




















-* Includes Air Parcel Post. 


** Operations of Western and its subsidiary, Inland, should be considered as consolidated, although reports are filed separately 


here. 
(1) Began passenger service March 7, 1949. 


(2) Began certificated operations June 6, 1949. 


(3) Began operations June 10, 1949. 


(4) Terminated operations at end of March, 1949 in accordatice with CAB’s decision not to renew airline’s temporary route certificate. 


(5) Began operations September 15, 1949. 
(8) Began operations September 19, 1949. 


(6) Began operations November 12, 1949. 


(7) Began operations October 21, 1949. 


Source: Airline Reports to CAS 
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Trunk-Feeder Swap Trend—Good for All? 


elidel gamer operations at sev- 
eral small points on the routes 
of certificated trunklines mush- 
roomed last year into one of modern 
aviation’s most significant trends, 
that of transferring chronic money- 
losing points to the certificates of 
feederlines, or abandoning the points 
altogether. 

The effect, in theory at least, is to 
strengthen the trunklines by stream- 
lining their routes, while at the same 
time reducing mail pay needs which 
have been inflated by the presence 
of the uneconomic points. 

Similarly, the feeders, which in 
most cases, share traffic at these mar- 
ginal points with the larger trunk- 
lines, stand to benefit by the elimina- 
tion of duplicating services. Carried 
further, the money-loser for both be- 
comes the money-maker for the 
feeder whose mail pay needs likewise 
stand to be reduced. 

With this in mind last year, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board initiated 
three proceedings in which the sus- 
pension of trunkline service at 13 
small points was proposed. It was 
suggested that United might suspend 
operations at Eureka, Red Bluff, 
Monterey, Santa Barbara, Salinas, 
and Klamath Falls, in favor of South- 
west Airways. 


Suspensions Suggested 


Also, it was suggested that both 
United and West Coast Airlines might 
benefit if United suspended oper- 
ations at Salem and Bellingham. 
Similar beneficial results might be 
obtained, the Board said, if Pioneer 
Air Lines was the only carrier serv- 
ing Las Vegas, N. M., Big Spring, 
Midland-Odessa, Waco, and Lubbock, 
Texas, one or more of which are cur- 
rently served by Pioneer and Conti- 
nental, American, or Braniff. 

Very pointedly in these cases, CAB 
suggested “suspension” of trunkline 
service and not “abandonment.” 
There are several reasons. One is to 
assure a continuation of service to 
the point if the feeder’s temporary 
certificate is permitted to expire. 
Another, is to allow for an early end 
to the experiment if it proves un- 
wise. 

While most of the airlines admit- 
tedly favor the elimination of un- 
profitable stops—whether it be by 
transfer to a feeder or abandonment 
—they have expressed a lack of con- 
fidence in the ultimate result. If it 
means the strengthening of a feeder 
to the point where the feeder be- 
comes, in effect, a regional trunkline, 
or if it means that a competitive 
trunkline may be awarded the point 
it abandons, they would rather con- 
tinue serving the point, making up 
the difference in mail pay. 
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Present Proposed 


Cities Service Service 
Eureka, Calif. ... UAL/SWA SWA 
Red Bluff, Calif... UAL/SWA SWA 
Monterey, Calif. .. UAL/SWA SWA 
Santa Barbara, 

ee, wae Bad vas UAL/SWA SWA 
Salinas, Calif. ... UAL SWA 
Klamath Falls, 

ge eS tie UAL SWA 
Salem, a UAL WCA 
Bellingham, Wash. UAL/WCA WCA 


Midland-Odessa, 


Tex. AA/PAL PAL 


an east-west route under the proposal. 


authorized to serve them also. 





Cities Involved in Possible Transfers 
From Trunk to Feeder Routes 


+ CHA represents merged Challenger-Monarch interests. 
*A Board examiner has recommended that Southern Bus Company inherit two 
Delta Air Lines points if certificated. DAL would continue serving Meridian on 


Note—Only those lines involved in the CAB proceedings are listed as rendering 
present and proposed service to the points listed. 


Present Proposed 


Cities Service Service 
Abilene, Tex. .... AA/PAL PAL 
Big Spring, Tex... AA/PAL PAL 
Big Spring, Tex... CAL/PAL PAL 
Las Vegas, N. M. CAL/PAL PAL 
Waco, Tex. ...... BNF/PAL PAL 
Lubbock, Tex. ... BNF/PAL PAL 
Rock Springs, 

. parr tUAL/CHA tCHA 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. . 
Meridian, Miss. ... 


*SBC 
*SBC 


In some cases, other lines are 








CAB States Policy 


Perhaps aimed at stifling this pessi- 
mism, CAB in its opinion in the Bon- 
anza-TWA Route Transfer Case, said 
it has neither the disposition nor the 
intention to permit feeders to meta- 
morphose into trunklines competitive 
with the permanently certificated 
trunklines. Recognizing that some 
competition is inevitable, the Board 
pointed out it not only intends to 
minimize it, but to prevent its devel- 
opment to the greatest feasible extent. 

Not all the lines, however, waited 
for a confident word from CAB. Chi- 
cago and Southern Air Lines which 
had rendered daily service to Peoria, 
Ill., for years without profit, applied 
for and received permission to drop 
the point from its routes. 

At the same time, CAB approved 
the line’s request to omit Springfield, 
Ill., from its certificate. The point 
was not being served by C&S but 
offered no traffic potential to the line. 
As a result, the carrier is offering 
non-stop service on all flights be- 
tween the heavily traveled pair of 
points, Chicago and St. Louis. 


NWA Files 


Not long ago, Northwest Airlines 
filed an application with CAB for a 
temporary suspension of service at 
Eau Claire, Wausau, and Green Bay, 
Wis., all of which were being served 
by Wisconsin Central Airlines, a 
certificated feeder. NWA had been 
serving only Eau Claire, but stated 
that airport improvements were be- 
ing made at the other two points 


which would necessitate service un- 
less the Board approved suspension. 

Statistically, continued service by 
Northwest to Eau Claire appeared 
futile. In November, 1949, for ex- 
ample, it carried only 49 passengers 
to and 64 passengers from the point. 
As a matter of fact, for the first 11 
months of 1949, only 1,144 passengers 
originated there, according to NWA’s 
traffic figures. 

Wisconsin Central welcomed the 
withdrawal of the big trunkline and, 
with the entire matter in keeping 
with CAB’s avowed policy, all are 
happy, including the taxpayers, for it 
eventually means a reduction in mail 
pay to both lines. 


Foresight Difficult 


Another in a somewhat similar 
category, although without immedi- 
ate feederline relief, is TWA which 
has been authorized to serve six small 
towns in Ohio and one in Indiana for 
an experimental 2-year period which 
ends next September. Of these 
seven, three have never been served 
by TWA because of the absence of 
adequate airport facilities. Of the 
remaining four, the carrier desires to 
serve only two for an additional 
period—Zanesville and Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

Traffic at Richmond and Spring- 
field, Ohio, TWA said, has not been 
sufficient to warrant a continuation 
of service. Accordingly, it has asked 
CAB to omit them from its certifi- 
cate next September. 

Another angle to be considered is 
that many of the small points now 
being served by trunklines were cer- 
tificated years ago when it took con- 
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TO 30 COUNTRIES ... ON 5 CONTINENTS 





] irae 


Not so long ago, the air lines of Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden pooled their experience and “know how’ 
to form SAS. 


Today the silver Vikingships serve 30 nations. SAS 

routes stretch out across the globe from New York 

3 . rs . « « from Buenos Aires to the Arctic 
ircle. 


Passengers from practically every country on earth 
are experiencing—and enjoying—the SAS standard of 
air travel. For in addition to utmost speed, com- 
fort and dependability—they receive that famed 
Scandinavian hospitality which has made SAS a 
byword for Service in the Sky. 
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CANDINAVIAN 
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IANDARD of SERVICE! 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 
ARGENTINA 
BELGIUM 
BRAZIL 
CANADA 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
DENMARK 
EGYPT 
FINLAND 
FRANCE 
GERMANY 
GREAT BRITAIN 
GREECE 

IRAN 

ITALY 

KENYA 
NETHERLANDS 
NORWAY 
PAKISTAN 
POLAND 
PORTUGAL 
SENEGAL 
SPAIN 

SWEDEN 
SWITZERLAND 
SYRIA 
THAILAND 
TURKEY 
UNITED STATES 
URUGUAY 
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SELL SERVICE that 
DOUBLES SELLING TIME! 





Mid-Continent’s four- 
point service — SPEED, 
COMFORT, DEPEND- 
ABILITY and SAFETY 
— gives your customers 
more time for sales and 





means more repeat sales 
for you! 


Make Friends With Your Nearest 
MCA Representative 




















MID-CONTINENT 


AIRLINES 


Serving the Heart-of America Safely 
for Over 15 Years 


siderable foresight to envision th. 
type of aircraft which has becom 
standard equipment today. Many of 
these small communities are finan. 
cially unable to construct airports 
suitable for four-engined or high- 
powered twin-engined planes. 

As a result, unless CAB permits 
the trunklines to suspend or abandon 
service at these points, the lines are 
forced to maintain and operate obgo. 
lete equipment for no other reason 


| This ultimately results in an expen. 


sive operation for the carrier, necessj. 
tating government subsidy, and re. 
strains it from putting forth its bes 


| efforts between cities which are truly 


trunkline stops. 


AA and Jackson 


Directly involved in such a case 
is American Airlines which has ap- 
plied for the right to suspénd service 
at Jackson, Mich., and Abilene, Texas 
Neither point, AA claims, maintains 
an airport adequate for its modern 
fleet of Convair and DC-6 aircraft 
American has dissolved its DC-3 fleet 
with which it formerly served the 


| points. 


Whether it will be officially au- 
thorized to continue the suspension 
which is effective pending the out- 
come of its request, is something in 


| which the industry is vitally inter- 


ested. For, with all trunklines grad- 
ually making the swing to larger air- 
craft, the issue is bound to become 
repetitious. 

Decisions to omit small uneconom- 
ical stops from trunkline routes are 
not hasty. In most cases the lines 
have exhausted all efforts to develop 
sufficient traffic potential to warrant 
a continuation of operations. But, 
where the airplane appears to be out- 
growing the city, and the city best 
belongs on the routes of a smaller 


| line, or where the city isn’t an air- 
| line point at all, then the inevitable 


conclusion appears to be abandon- 
ment—if the trunklines are to become 
and remain self-sufficient. 


Air Coach Off 


To Big Start in °49 


A® COACH services operated by 


the domestic airlines in 1949 car- 
ried over 340,000 passengers and 
showed an overall passenger load fac- 
tor of 72.2%. 


Seven airlines replying to an AMER- 
ICAN AVIATION survey carried 338,089 
coach passengers. Figures were not 
available from Western Air Lines, 
which started service October 15 be- 
tween Los Angeles and Seattle, and 
not included in the survey were serv- 
ices started in late December—Amer- 
ican’s transcontinental, Delta’s Chi- 
cago-Miami and Eastern’s Chicago- 
Miami. These figures would have put 
the industry total over 340,000. 

The seven airlines performed 250,- 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
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4931 coach passenger-miles and 
had available 347,534,251 coach seat- 
miles for a load factor of 72.2%—con- 
siderably higher than the overall do- 
mestic load factor of 59.16%. The 
coach passenger-miles constituted 
3.7% of the domestic industry’s total 

nger-miles, and the 338,089 pas- 
sengers were 2.3% of total passengers. 

These figures would undoubtedly 
have been higher had the airlines 
operated coach flights throughout the 
entire year. However, Capital Air- 
lines was the only carrier with such 
flights during all of 1949, the re- 
mainder starting during the year. 
Two airlines, Continental and Mid- 
Continent, gave up coach service dur- 
ing 1949 because load factors were 
not up to expectations. At year-end, 
eight carriers were offering the low- 
fare flights over portions of their sys- 
tems: Capital, American, TWA, East- 
ern, Northwest, National, Delta and 
Western. 

Air coach was becoming an impor- 
tant source of business for some air- 
lines. Capital, for example, per- 
formed 23% of its passenger-miles in 
coach service, and Northwest 21%. 
Capital led the industry in coach pas- 
sengers carried during the year, while 
Northwest was ahead in passenger- 
miles. 

Coach traffic increased steadily 
from the beginning of 1949 to mid- 
summer. Following a mild slump in 
August and September, it picked up 
in October and reached the year’s 
high in December when over 51,000 
passengers were carried and approxi- 


Air Coach Traffic Soars... 



































Millions 
e [ 
COACH PASSENGER MILES FLOWN BY DOMESTIC 
CERTIFICATED AIR CARRIERS—1949 
30 
20 
10 = 
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mately 43 million coach passenger- 
miles were flown. Coach load fac- 
tors were highest in June (86%) 
but fell off later when capacity in- 
creased faster than traffic. However, 
the low of 56% in November was fol- 
lowed by the December upsurge 
which pushed the load factor up to 
65%. 

In the international field, 98,150 





1949 Domestic Air Coach Results 











National started Nov. 1, 1949. 
Northwest started Mar. 24, 1949. 
TWA started Feb. 6, 1949. 
Western started Oct. 15, 1949. 





Passenger- Available Coach 

Company Passengers Miles Seat-Miles Load Factor 
Capital 152,727 81,343,800 120,889,971 67.2 
Continental 3,738 2,064,996 5,197,962 39.7 
Eastern 20,322 19,881,328 26,856,384 74.0 
Mid-Continent 6,942 1,837,992 3,528,588 52.0 
National 4,790 5,286,028 8,978,275 58.8 
Northwest 85,750 90,896,559 117,727,641 77.2 
TWA 63,820 49,679,228 64,355,430 T11 
Western NA NA NA NA 

TOTALS 338,089 250,989,931 347,534,251 72.2 
NA: Not available. 

1949 International Air Coach Results 

Braniff 5,300 9,534,000 21,411,000 445 
Northwest 11,034 16,157,578 22,720,793 71.1 
Pan American 81,816 190,164,282 348,615,554 54.5 

TOTALS 98,150 215,855,860 392,747,347 54.9 
NOTES: 


Continental started service Feb. 17 and discontinued Sept. 30, 1949. 
Eastern started coach operations Sept. 25, 1949. 
Mid-Continent started service Mar. 1 and discontinued Aug. 10, 1949. 


Northwest's international listing covers coach service to Anchorage, Alaska. 

Braniff’s listing covers tourist service to Latin America. 

Table does not include services started in late December: 
tinental, Delta Chicago-Miami, and Eastern Chicago-Miami. 


American's transcon- 
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passengers used the low-fare serv- 
ices offered by Braniff, Northwest and 
Pan American World Airways. The 
international load factor did not ap- 
proach that in the domestic field, 
reaching 54.9%, with 215,855,860 pas- 
senger-miles against 392,747,347 
available coach seat-miles. 


Large Irregulars 
Past Traffic Peak 


HE LARGE irregular or non- 

scheduled air carriers of the 
country continued to siphon passen- 
ger revenues away from the certif- 
icated airlines last year, but they ap- 
peared to be on the decline and it 
was believed possible that 1949 would 
be the last big traffic year for the 
majority of such carriers. 

According to reports filed with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, as required 
under the terms of their letters of 
registration, the 45 principal ir- 
regular air carriers transported 229,- 
705 revenue passengers and flew 
more than 450,000,000 revenue pas- 
senger miles. 

At 3c per mile, this volume would 
total $13,500,000 in passenger reve- 
nues. 

How much of this business the 
scheduled lines might have gotten 
had there been no competition from 
the non-skeds is difficult to estimate, 
but even 25% of it would have meant 
several million dollars of additional 
passenger revenues to the certificated 
lines. In 1948, the revenues diverted 
to the non-skeds would have meant 
the difference between loss and profit 
for a number of the scheduled air- 
lines, but last year it wasn’t so critical 
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because of the latter’s improved 
traffic and earnings. 


Regulations Tightened 


In all probability, 1949 was the last 
year in which the passenger and pas- 
senger-mile volume of the non-skeds 
will come anywhere close to a quar- 
ter of a million and a half-billion, 
respectively. There are two princi- 
pal factors behind the decline coming 
in non-scheduled traffic volume: 
® CAB last year tightened the econ- 
omic regulations pertaining to such 
carriers and compelled them to file 
individually for letters of registra- 
tion. Dozens of irregular carriers 
promptly dropped out of the picture, 
feeling themselves unable to meet the 
qualifications and requirements de- 
manded of holders of such letters. 
Others obtained their letters, but 
ceased operations before the end of 
the year. 

Also, CAB’s enforcement section 
cracked down harder than ever on 
violations of the Board’s safety and 
economic regulations, principally the 
latter, with the result that a number 
of non-skeds either had their letters 
suspended or voluntarily surrended 
them. 


Airlines Start Coaches 


® Major factor in the decline of the 
large irregular carriers in 1949, how- 
ever, was the growth of air coach 
business of the scheduled airlines. 
Price had been the big attraction of 
the non-skeds, and when the certif- 





Irregular Air Carrier Aircraft 
International and Domestic Service 














Lock- an 
CAA Active Douglas heed Curtiss Boeing 
Regions Operator DC-4 DC-3 18 C-46 B-247 PBY Total 
Region 1 . 17 5 10 8 ae te 23 
Region 2 . 22 “ 19 27 Se Ae 46 | 
Region 3 . 3 Sa 3 ; Nd. 3 | 
Region 4 . 6 1 6 7 
Region 5 . None 
Region 6 . 22 9 25 7 1 42 
Region 7 . 9 7 . 9 ee 1 17 | 
Region 8 . 11 3 4 1 4 1 13 | 
Region 9 . 1 + 1 a 
Int. Reg. .... 3 14 _ 12 26 
2 rd ae ites — ee _ a | 
TOTAL a4 32 74 1 68 1 2 178 





Source; AMERICAN AVIATION Survey 


NOTE: Includes operators certificated under CAR 45, in addition to CAR 42. 
Regional distribution of aircraft is based on locatoin of principal maintenance base 


for the particular aircraft involved. 


Excludes aircraft which may be operated wy scheduled air carriers in irregular air 
2 


carrier service except when such aircraft are util 


icated lines met them on nearly their 
own terms in this respect the former 
felt the effects. 

The 45 large irregulars listed in 
the accompanying tabulation carried 
only about 1.8% of the number of 
passengers carried by the scheduled 
domestic lines last year and only 
6.7% of the revenue passenger miles. 

In other words, the entire group of 
45 irregulars flew only about as many 
passengers and passenger miles in the 
full year as the scheduled domestic 


ed in irregular air carrier operation only. 


carriers flew in one week and three 
weeks, respectively. 

Only 15 of the 45 flew more than 
10,000,000 passenger miles last year, 
which is about what a large sched- 
uled line will fly in one weekend 
Only a few of them owned more than 
two or three aircraft, and all the 
nation’s 94 irregulars, large and small, 
operated 178 transport aircraft, as 
compared to the more than 1,000 
operated by the scheduled lines (see 
table). 





1949 Traffic Results of U. S. Large Irregular Air Carriers | 





























Revenue Revenue 
Revenue Passenger- Revenue Passenger- 
Carrier Passengers Miles Carrier Passengers Miles 
Air America, Inc. .............. 19,294 37,956,770 Miami Air Line, Inc. ..... 5,496 10,293,501 
Air Service, Inc. .............. 756 2,704,000 Modern Air Transport, Inc. 7,993 9,214,747 
Air Transport Associates, Inc. .. 7,031 11,133,289 Monarch Air Service .......... 673 669,345 
Airborne Transport, Inc. ...... 466 974,084 McKinley Airways, Inc. 1,936 2,705,465 
Airline Transport Carriers 3,594 6,595,689 Nationwide Air Transport, Inc. 12,838 16,297,231 
American Air Transport, Inc. .. 7,146 7,756,965 New England Air Express, Inc. 6,960 14,515,456 
American Flyers, Inc. ......... 892 2,512,397 Pearson Alaska Airlines ...... 141 208,200 
Arctic Pacific, Inc. ............ 1,916 3,290,648 Peninsular Air Transport, Inc. 3,177 4,022,470 
Arnold Air Service ........... 3,589 6,093,134 Quaker City Airways .......... 874 701,652 
Arrow Airways ............... 7,408 24,188,526 ee a ee 5,514 13,941,487 
Associated Air Transport, Inc. 4,506 7,680,104 ge 2 Ce 345 822.850 
Associated Airways ........... 9,338 21,373,918 Seaboard & Western Airlines 3,995 15,280,706 
Aviation Corp. of Seattle, Inc. 11,604 19,992,000 Sourdough Air Transport ...... 315 519,139 
Blatz Airlines, Inc. ............ 2,028 1,978,104 Standard Air Cargo, Inc. 3,096 5,695,294 
Continental Charters, Inc. 3,438 9,124,259 Stewart Air Service ...... 1,667 594,940 
Totem Air Service, Inc. ........ 1,068 955,632 
Trans-American Airways, Inc. 6,502 14,042,930 
Economy Airways, Inc. ........ 1,339 2,904,221 = Trans-Caribbean Air Cargo 2,682 4,358,250 
Mason-Dixon Line ............. 938 991,912 Teas itetensl Airtine 
- S 9.204 19,821,749 
General Airways, Inc. ........ 1,433 916,428 Transocean Air Lines 42.622 96.510.783 
Golden Airways, Inc. .......... 1,090 RES ons 9 Geto i teagan aaa ‘ —" 
Golden North Airways, Inc. .... 2,648 1,590,384 Twentieth Century Airline .... 935 265,275 
Great Lakes Airlines, Inc. .... 5,597 11,157,534 Viking Air Lines 9,195 37,365,712 
Los Angeles Air Service ...... 3,357 3,556,380 
Meteor Air Transport, Inc. .... 3,069 1,322,856 EE ee PEERS 229,705 456,314,086 
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Air Freight Volume 
Swings Up 27% 


cH air freight curve continued its 

upward climb through 1949, but 

the precipitous rate of climb of the 

two preceding years gave way last 
to a more gradual rise. 

The big question was whether air 
freight volume was approaching a 
plateau beyond which it would not 
be likely to go‘until such time as a 
truly efficient cargo plane is made 
available, or whether the abnormal 
postwar boom in air freight had 
merely given way to a sound but de- 
celerated growth period. 

Reports filed with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board by the 16 domestic 
trunk airlines and the three major 
domestic all-cargo lines show that 
air freight volume for 1949 amounted 
to 131,895,585 ton-miles, as com- 
pared to 103,500,169 ton-miles in 
1948. This was an increase of 27.4%, 
which was the lowest percentage gain 
in any year since air freight started 
its upward climb in 1946. 


Air Express Declines 


However, air express volume de- 
clined 8.1% last year, from 29,787,953 
ton-miles to 27,376,591 ton-miles, and 
it was quite probable that the 2.4 
million ton-miles that air express 
lost was diverted either to air par- 
cel post or to air freight. Air freight 
and air express volumes of the 19 
lines, when combined, add up to 159,- 
272,176 ton-miles, as against 133,- 
290,122 ton-miles for 1948, thus re- 
ducing the 1949 air cargo gain to 
19.5%. 

Slick Airways, largest of the cer- 
tificated all-cargo carriers, experi- 
enced a drop of close to two million 
ton-miles last year, flying 23,602,074 
ton-miles as against 25,579,493 ton- 
miles in 1948. U. S. Airlines increased 
its volume, however, and The Flying 
Tiger Line had a sizable increase— 
from 6,781,521 to 11,942,239 ton-miles. 

These three carriers, which did not 
gain certificated status until last sum- 
mer and did not begin certificated 
operations until late summer or early 
fall, flew a combined total of 36,- 
390,076 ton-miles during the year, 
which was an increase of 11.1% over 
the 32,752,196 ton-miles flown in 1948. 
They flew 27.6% of the volume re- 
ported by the 19 lines last year, as 
against 31.6% the year before. 


Trunks Carried 72% 


Much better was the showing of the 
16 trunklines certificated for mixed 
operations. They flew 95,505,509 ton- 
miles last year, which was 72.4% of 
the total volume reported and repre- 
sented a 35.0% increase over the 
70,749,953 ton-miles they flew in 1948, 
when they flew 68.4% of the volume 
of the entire group of 19 carriers. 

Major gainer in the air freight field 
last year was American Airlines, 
which had an increase of close to 
50%, while others making sizable 
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Air Cargo Growth—1948-1949 
Domestic Trunklines & Certificated All-Cargo Carriers 
1949 1948 
CARRIER Freight Express Freight Express 
Ton-Miles Ton-Miles Ton-Miles Ton-Miles 
American ........... 31,845,434 5,578,531 21,822,054 5,529,695 
lly a 1,174,865 832,518 1,196,850 873,738 
et nitabi ae 7,450,410 1,747,605 5,199,014 1,909,794 
. ghee AN ae 632,951 533,995 548,294 600,966 
I in cas ccesce 110,397 69,354 50,705 52,233 
Continental ......... 371,964 97,881 272,743 99,841 
adakdsdatanayes 1,885,917 717,372 1,677,390 856,997 
ME ace. sence: 9,114,101 3,560,551 5,730,243 3,784,534 
SEE vets. casecns 126,815 64,736 82,831 55,242 
Mid-Continent ...... 353,288 217,395 275,399 187,456 
BED danc'sscenstece 1,385,367 588,466 705,453 586,143 
0 a Se 229,966 111,122 189,644 104,903 
Northwest ........... 4,643,245 1,657,866 2,546,489 1,730,248 
RAS rt, 12,035,978 4,878,633 9,999,732 5,886,216 
SO? nc saedeleds 23,727,149 6,403,978 19,807,208 7,222,699 
Western ............. 417,662 316,588 643,924 307,248 
All Cargo 
Flying Tigers ...... OE caddies es . 
NG a ona ahah SROOROTA =... css 25,579,493 ..... 

U.S. Airlines ........ ES ee chca, IS - Occdvevske 
TOTALS ....... 131,895,585 27,376,591 103,500,169 29,787,953 




















gains included The Flying Tigers, 
Capital Airlines, Eastern, Northwest 
and United. American was the only 
one of the Big Four carriers to show 
a gain in express ton-miles in 1949. 
The principal developments of the 
vear in the air freight field were the 
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temporary certifigation of the air 
freight forwarders and of Slick, U. S. 
and the Tigers, an increase in all- 
cargo flights operated by the pas- 
senger-carrying lines, and the estab- 
lishment of additional special com- 
moditv rates. 


SUMMER EDITION OF 


American Aviation Directory 





Nomes, addresses, equipment sources, special services, personnel 
information — facts vital to the industry ore conveniently ond 
accurately compiled for ready reference in the DIRECTORY. 

Put this new BLUE EDITION to work as your money- 
saving, time-saving assistant. 






PREVIOUS EDITION COMPLETELY SOLD OUT! 


NEW EDITION contains 50% new or revised names. 
Reserve your copies without delay. 











$5.00 PER COPY « 5-9 COPIES, $4.50 EACH « 10-14 COPIES, 4 
$4.25 EACH « 15 OR MORE COPIES, $4.00 EACH § 












American Aviation Publications, Inc. : 
1025 VERMONT AVENUE + WASHINGTON 5, D.C. hy 
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(PHOTO COURTESY OF TRANSWORLD AIRLines) 


A Good Sign to Fly to... 


As the principal airport serving Madrid, Barajas is fully 
equipped to accommodate international airliners of all types and 








AVIATION PRODUCTS 





sizes. Esso Aviation Products and services are regularly relied on here as 
elsewhere along the airways of the world. Constant research and development 
on Esso Aviation Products keep pace and even anticipate the constantly 


changing requirements of modern aviation. The Esso winged oval 
symbolizes products of uniform, controlled quality backed by 
more than 40 years of aviation experience. 


*At Barajas Airport and throughout Spain, the marketer of Esso Aviation 
Products is Standard Oil Company of Spain, S.A. 


ESSO EXPORT CORPORATION, AVIATION DEPARTMENT, 25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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“ By ERIc 


TOTAL of 266,535 persons 
traveled both ways across the 
North Atlantic by air in 1949 on the 
10 scheduled airlines flying the route. 
Of the total, 60.1% flew on the three 
U. S. air carriers while 39.9% used 
the seven foreign lines. Figures in- 
clude traffic and schedules from both 
the U. S. and Canada to European 
points and beyond. 

In order to get 60.1% of the busi- 
ness, the three U. S. carriers flew 
61.1% of the flights, while the foreign 
lines secured their 39.9% of the 
traffic with 38.9% of the schedules. 
Charter flights are not included in 
the passenger or schedule totals. 

The U. S. airlines’ percentage of 
total business was not as large in 
1949 as it had been in previous post- 
war years, when the figure had been 
70% or better. However, their per- 
centage of schedules was likewise 
not as high, with the foreign carriers 
adding trips as equipment became 
available. 

Other statistics show that a total 
of 651,640 travelers crossed the North 
Atlantic both ways by steamship last 
year (all classes of accommodations) 


BRAMLEY 


compared with an airline total of 
273,025. The latter figure differs from 
the 266,535 quoted above in that it 
would include charters and possibly 
non-revenue traffic. On this basis, air 
travel was some 41.8% of steamship 
travel in 1949. 

Pan American World Airways op- 
erated the most flights (2,490) and 
carried the most passengers (60,556) 
last year, followed by TWA (2,209 
flights and 52,652 passengers) and 
American Overseas Airlines (1,773 
and 46,982). Of the foreign carriers, 
Air France led in passengers carried 
with 21,365, Trans-Canada was second 
with 21,285 and Scandinavian Air- 
lines System third with 19,608. 

British Overseas Airways Corp. 
made the best showing in passengers 
per flight, with a 1949 average of 
29.9. The best U. S. airline in this 
category was American Overseas 
(26.4). 

Outbound from the U. S. and 
Canada, the U. S. airlines carried 
71,735 out of the total of 119,938 
passengers making the journey, or 
59.8%, and flew 60.9% of the trips. 


U. S. Captures 60% of Atlantic Traffic 


. .. but competition gets stiffer 


Foreign lines carried 48,203, or 40.2% 
and flew 39.1% of schedules. 

Inbound, U. S. carriers hauled 88,- 
455 of 146,597 persons, or 60.3% on 
61.3% of the schedules. Foreign lines 
carried 58,142, or 39.7% on 38.7% of 
the trips. 

In the cargo field, the airlines were 
much closer together. Of the 10,784,- 
163 lbs. carried both ways, 5,794,941 
Ibs., or 53.7%, were on U. S. planes, 
with 4,989,222 lbs., or 46.3%, on 
foreign lines. Eastbound, the percent- 
age split was 52.6% U. S. and 47.4% 
foreign, while westbound the figures 
were 55.1% and 44.9%, respectively. 
In addition to carrying cargo on 
regular schedules, the U. S. and 
foreign lines flew 306 eastbound and 
296 westbound all-cargo trips during 
the year. 

In the carriage of mail, the U. S. 
lines were far ahead, due to the fact 
that they hauled 81.4% of the east- 
bound mail. Westbound, the foreign 
lines were in the lead, carrying 56.5%. 
Both ways, the mail total was 6,- 
882,569 Ibs., divided 65.5% U. S. and 
34.5% to foreign carriers. 





Air Traffic Between U. S.-Canada and Europe 











Outbound 
Trans- 
AOA Air France BOAC KLM PAA SABENA SAS Swissair Canada TWA TOTAL 
Revenue Passengers .. 21,167 10,224 8,723 7,526 26.359 2,611 8,697 988° 9,434 24,209 119,938 
Passenger Flights .... 884 398 310 346 1,248 126 353 62 477 1,100 5,304 
Av. Pass. per Flight .. 23.9 25.6 28.1 21.7 21.1 20.7 24.6 15.9 19.7 22.0 22.6 
Cargo (tons) ........ 324 289 291 373 740 86 195 12 210 558 308 
DTD cecccece ve 409 48 97 29 604 10 61 3 121 612 1,995 
Inbound 
Revenue Passengers .. 25,815 11,141 10,031 9,614 34,197 3,294 10,911 1,300 11,851 28,443 146,597 
Passenger Flights .... 889 399 317 352 1,242 127 354 63 431 1,109 5,283 
Av. Pass. per Flight .. 29.0 27.9 31.6 27.3 27.5 25.9 30.8 20.6 27.4 25.6 27.7 
Cargo (toms) ........ 258 153 153 328 608 29 131 10 238 408 2,313 
CO i47 227 371 47 203 19 132 9 10 286 1,446 
Both Ways 
Revenue Passengers .. 46,982 21,365 18,754 17,140 60,556 5,905 19,608 2,288 21,285 52,652 266,535 
Passenger Flights .... 1,773 797 627 698 2,490 253 707 125 908 2,209 10,587 
Av. Pass. per Flight .. 26.4 26.8 29.9 24.5 24.3 23.3 27.7 18.3 23.4 23.8 25.1 
Cargo (tons) ........ 583 443 445 700 1,348 115 346 23 444 976 5,392 
ee 556 275 468 76 808 29 193 12 131 893 3,441 
NOTE:: Charter flights are not included in totals 
* Swissair operated during seven months of 1949 
> aa 
1949 Trans-Atlantic Passengers -- Ship vs. Air 
STEAMER AIR 

First One Cabin Tourist No. of Total No. of Total 

Class Class Class Class Voyages Passengers Flights Passengers 
Outbound . 73,400 36,791 59,516 115,214 519 284,921 5,360 122,166 
Inbound ... 82,130 64,877 73,010 146,702 528 366,719 5,393 150,859 
Both Ways . 155,530 101,668 132,526 261,916 1,047 651,640 10,753 273,025 
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Record Expenditures Abroad: 





Average 1949 European Air 
Trip $770 Cheaper Than Ship 


U S. RESIDENTS traveling abroad 
*in 1949 spent a record $695,- 
000,000 in foreign countries, exclusive 
of fare payments to and from non- 
contiguous areas, an increase of 15% 
over 1948 and 44% over the 1929 pre- 
war peak of $483,000,000. 

The average 1949 air traveler to 
Europe and the Mediterranean made 
his trip considerably cheaper than 
the average first-class sea passenger. 
The latter spent $946 for round-trip 
fare and shipboard expenses and 
$1,276 in foreign countries, for a total 
of $2,222. The air traveler spent $694 
for fare and expenses plus $757 
abroad, totaling $1,451. He stayed 
abroad an average of 47 days against 
55 for the first-class ship traveler. 

The dollars spent abroad by Ameri- 
cans can be classified as U. S. “im- 
ports” from foreign countries, and the 
$695,000,000 figure for 1949 consti- 
tuted the largest single commodity 
import except coffee. 

These figures are part of a study 
just completed by the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics of the Department of 
Commerce, and reported in the March 
issue of “Survey of Current Business” 
by Frances P. Sasscer. 


Division by Area 


The $695,000,000 expenditure was 
divided as follows: Europe and Medi- 
terranean, $185,000,000 or 26.6% of 
total; Canada, $280,000,000 or 40.3%; 
Mexico, $135,000,000 or 19.4%; West 
Indies and Central America, $57,000,- 
000 or 8.2%, and other countries, $38,- 
000,000 or 5.5%. 

Europe-Mediterranean expenditures 
in 1949 were about 13% under the 
1929 peak. The downward trend, ac- 
cording to the study, presumably re- 
flects in large part the declining num- 
ber and increased age of the foreign- 
born population of the U. S. follow- 
ing the restrictive legislation of the 
early 20’s. This group furnished 
about 58% of the number of persons 
traveling to Europe and the Medi- 
terranean in 1929 against 51% in 1949. 

Of interest to airline officials study- 
ing travel trends is the fact that 62% 
of total American travel payments to 
Europe and the Mediterranean in 
1949 was made in France, the United 
Kingdom and Italy. France received 
the largest share of the American’s 
tourist’s expenditures in Europe, in 
contrast to the late 30’s when the 
United Kingdom was in first place. 
Also, the highest per capita expendi- 
tures in 1949 were made in France 


despite the fact that the average 
length of stay was only 22 days (U. S. 
travelers stayed longer in Italy, Ire- 
land, Norway and the U.K.). 


France Ranks First 


A greater proportion of American 
visitors to Europe last year visited 
France than any other European 
country, with the U.K. second. Italy 


ranked third, up 25% over 1937, ang 
the Department of Commerce attrj. 
butes the increase to heavy travel to 
Italy by U. S. foreign-born citizens, 
superimposed on normal tourist 
travel, both of which had been cur. 
tailed in the middle and late 30’s due 
to political disturbances. 

In 1949, U. S. citizens in the Europe- 
Mediterranean areas spent an aver. 
age of $771 per trip, not including 
fare. The average length of stay was 
63 days. The 1948 average stay was 
79 days which, according to the study, 
reflected the backlog of family trave] 
accumulated during the war. Evi- 
dence that the backlog is being 
worked off is the decline in propor- 
tion of alien-born travelers from 
60% in 1948 to 51% last year. 

As for the future, the study asserts 


U. S. Citizens Arriving at Port of New York From Europe, 
1947-49 
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the “favorable exchange rates 
from currency devaluations, 
with liberalized customs ex- 
i large-scale interchange of 
ts and teachers between the 
United States and Europe, and an 
awakened interest in foreign culture 
aroused by the war, should serve to 
stimulate travel to Europe... .” 


Canadian All-Time High 


Travel expenditures in nearby 
areas, Canada, Mexico and the Carib- 
pean, reached new highs in 1949. 
American travelers spent $280,000,000 
in Canada, the highest amount ever 
recorded for expenditures in any 
single country. Mexico, with $135,- 
000,000, received more U. S. tourist 
dollars than any country except 
Canada. In each of these countries, 
spending by persons living or visiting 
adjacent to the international bound- 
ary forms a significant fraction of 
the total—22% for Canada and 48% 
for Mexico. 

Factors contributing to the increase 
in travel to these nearby areas in- 
clude: 

(1) the economic depression of the 
30’s led to substitution of lower cost 
foreign travel for European trips; 

(2) improvement in Canadian and 
Mexican highway systems; 

(3) increase in the number of paid 
vacations, with the typical vacation 
period (two weeks) permitting Cana- 
dian and Mexican trips, but not to 
Europe, except by air; 

(4) reduction in European travel 
after 1929-30 led to the transfer to 
many ships to Caribbean cruise 
travel, leading to an increase in the 
number of cruise passengers; 

(5) rapid expansion of facilities for 
air travel to the Caribbean increased 
travel to that area by reducing the 
time necessary for a trip, particularly 
by people who are vacating in 
Florida. 


Air Helps Latin Travel 


These factors, the Department of 
Commerce states, may not have as 
much influence in the future and they 
did during the interwar period. “High 
economic activity may reduce the 
urge of substituting travel in nearby 
areas for trans-Atlantic vacations. 
The improvement of the highway sys- 
tem in the United States and Canada 
is not likely to proceed at the same 
pace as before the war, and the num- 
ber of automobiles in use is not ex- 
pected to rise at the prewar rate. 
Consequently, the extension of the 
prewar trend will depend upon the 
— of other stimulating fac- 

rs.” 

Concerning South America, the 
study finds that the increase in busi- 
hess affiliations with South America 
during the past decade has been re- 
sponsible for a portion of the increase 
in travel. Also, the growth of air 
transportation facilities has served to 
make South America more accessible 
for travelers. 
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* yBETTMANN ARCHIVE 








For centuries, man has 
looked to the universal con- 
stants, the stars, to establish his 
location on the earth’s surface. 
The advent of modern, high-speed aircraft, 
- however, raised a new problem in 
** celestial navigation— that of plotting, instantly 
and accurately, the position of a rapidly moving object. 
Time-honored nautical methods proved inadequate. 


*y ‘4 
. 
** 
t. recently developed Kollsman Periscopic Sextant, with 
special automatic averager, enables the airborne navigator 
of high-speed craft to obtain a series of extremely accurate 
sights. It also eliminates the need for an astrodome. 


** 


* %, e 
The Periscopic Sextant reflects Kollsman leadership in 
the helds of precision instrumentation and fine optical systems. 
The same high standard of manufacturing and engineering skill 
marks the complete Kollsman line of Sard marine, sport. 


and opera binoculars. No finer prismatic binoculars are made. 


* KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 













CLEWDALE CALIFORNIA 
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Terminal Airports Get Bulk of Funds 


nautics Administration’s Federal- 
id airport program shifted in 1949 
to terminal-type airports in accord 
with the thinking of Congress and 
the Air Coordinating Committee. 


Approximately one-third of the 
grant agreements executed by the 
agency during the year provided 
funds to match local allocations for 
the construction or improvement of 
Class 4 and larger airports, and the 
percentage of the total available 
funds going to such projects was 
probably much greater. 

Of 504 grant agreements signed 
by CAA, on the one hand, and city, 
county or state governing bodies on 
the other, 164 covered new terminal- 
type airports or the further expan- 
sion or development of existing fields 
of that category. The state receiving 
the greatest number of such grants 
during the year was Texas, with 15, 
followed by California’s 13 and New 
York’s 11. 


T= EMPHASIS in the Civil Aero- 
aid 


Texas in Front 


The second largest number of grant 
agreements affected Class 1 airports, 
there being 118 such projects on the 
list. Texas was far out in front in 
this category, with 33 projects, and 
California was close behind with 31. 
The northern tier states of Montana, 
Minnesota, Washington, Idaho and 
North Dakota accounted for more 
than 100 of these smaller projects. 


Class 2 and Class 3 airports, those 
of intermediate size, each accounted 
for 110 of the 1949 grant agreements 
and were well scattered over 43 of 
the 48 states. 

Federal funds involved in the 504 
grant agreements totaled $44,868,671, 
according to a CAA tabulation. Big- 
gest sum went to New York State, 
which got $6,750,111, a sizable part 
of which went toward the develop- 
ment of New York International Air- 
port. Texas got the next largest 
amount, $3,041,776, while California 
ran third with grant agreements 
totaling $2,598,716 of Federal funds. 

Other states getting more than $1,- 
000,000 each under last year’s grant 
agreements were Colorado, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Minnesota, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
Vania. 

Much of the money involved in the 
1949 grant agreements will not be 
Spent until this year, CAA pointed 
out. 
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Federal-State Airport Grant Agreements 











1949 
Federal No. of Airport Class 
State Funds Airports 1 2 3 4 & Larger 

Alabama ...... 190,886 3 Tae 2 1 
Arizona ....... 1,998,327 1l 3 4 4 
Arkansas ...... 139,439 6 2 1 1 2 
California ..... 2,598,716 31 7 7 4 13 
Colorado ..... 1,004,641 11 1 1 7 2 
Connecticut ... 198,169 2 2 
Delaware ..... 40,902 1 1 
as 1,976,471 6 2 1 2 
Geren ....... 1,339,479 6 or 1 4 
BR ae 388,639 24 15 2 2 
OT a 981,512 9 ; 4 3 2 
Indiana ....... 1,047,415 10 he 5 2 3 
nt. cn: esa vou 1,343,815 21 8 3 6 4 
Eee 612,335 18 4 7 2 5 
Kentucky ..... 731,314 7 wits 2 2 
Louisiana ..... 1,497,321 8 2 1 1 + 
eee 153,451 6* ee 3 1 
Maryland ..... 698,640 4 1 wha 1 2 
Massachusetts . 360,359 5 2 1 1 1 
Michigan ..... 976,638 15 1 6 5 3 
Minnesota .... 1,842,653 25 8 10 3 4 
Mississippi .... 180,917 10 aa 2 3 5 
Missouri ...... 658,950 14 5 2 5 2 
Montana .. ‘ 357,628 17 8 3 2 4 
Nebraska ..... 901,541 18 9 5 2 2 
Pere 793,926 4 Hy Ae Sree 2 2 
New Hampshire 95,959 4 - 2 2 hii 
New Jersey ‘ 1,332,307 3 1 1 ee 1 
New Mexico .. 358,598 7 oa we 4 3 
New York .... 6,750,111 15 2 2 11 
North Carolina 449,405 8 iene 2 2 4 
North Dakota . 283,253 19 10 1 4 4 
RS hc entire 881,270 i) Bie 1 4 4 
Oklahoma..... 946,186 18 6 3 3 6 
Oregon ....... 598,032 12* 2 2 1 6 
Pennsylvania . 1,671,640 11 1 3 3 4 
South Carolina 322,071 4 el ata ve 4 
South Dakota . 881,531 i] 1 2 4 2 
Tennessee ..... 708,878 12 5 2 2 3 
ee ‘ 3,041,776 33 6 10 2 15 
AE 682,366 11 5 3 3 
Vermont ...... : 77,557 2 1 1 
Virginia ...... 172,500 2 al 2 
Washington ... 783,613 18 5 4 2 7 
West Virginia . 807,604 4 “ae 2 2 
Wisconsin .... 887,168 8 ee 3 3 
Wyoming ..... 122,762 3 1 2 e 

TOTALS ... 44,868,671 504 118 110 110 += 164 





* Includes 1 Seaplane Base. 


Source: Civil Aeronautics Administration 















Airports Near 


YW HILE MAJOR portion of Federal 
funds last year went to large 
terminal-type airports, there was only 
a slight numerical gain in airports 
available for airline service. 

Official figures of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration reveal a net gain 
of only 17 airports Class 3 and over, 
between January 1, 1949 and the first 
of this year. Most of this gain—15— 
showed up in the Class 3 group which 


6,500 Mark 


can accommodate only the smaller 
type transports. 

Airports of all classes as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1950, totaled 6,484—up 70 from 


the previous year. In the Class 6 
and over category, so important to 
major airline operations, there was 
an increase of only five, from 144 to 
149. 

The figures indicate that bulk of 
the Federal assistance was going into 


improvements of existing facilities, 
rather than expansion into larger 
fields or creation of new ones. 

Biggest gain was registered in the 
small Class 1 and under group, which 
went up 35, from 4,065 to 4,100. 
undetermined number in this smajj 
class went out of business entirely 
with the continuing slump in the 
light plane industry, but new one 
created offset the loss. 





Classes of Airports by States 


(CAA Figures As of January 1) 






































State SubI &I Ti Ill IV Vv VI & Over Total 

1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 

Alabama ........ 47 51 16 17 13 14 12 13 1 0 2 2 91 97 
Arizona ........ 68 76 50 44 32 38 14 14 13 12 2 3 179 187 
Arkansas ....... 57 55 11 13 11 15 8 8 1 0 0 0 83 91 
California ....... 278 259 88 69 49 41 37 36 33 35 24 23 509 463 
Colorado ........ 57 54 23 24 20 13 1 1 2 4 6 5 109 101 
Connecticut ..... 25 24 1 1 3 3 4 4 1 1 0 0 34 33 
Delaware ....... 11 13 3 4 0 0 1 1 0 0 2 2 17 20 

District of 

Columbia ..... 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 1 1 1 1 3 3 
Florida ......... 54 58 24 32 46 44 40 48 12 11 15 15 191 208 
Georgia ......... 64 59 17 28 24 24 22 23 3 4 4 3 134 141 
"Sa ae y 101 84 11 11 7 9 2 2 0 0 3 3 124 109 
I ne oak eas 113 126 42 36 5 4 9 7 4 4 0 0 173. 177 
Indiana ......... 112 115 29 34 8 9 9 9 2 2 0 0 160 169 
OS Se eae 152 150 19 23 4 2 7 7 0 0 1 1 183 183 
Eas SiS 127 141 25 22 17 16 4 5 9 10 8 8 190 202 
Kentucky ....... 54 56 4 2 4 4 4 4 0 0 1 1 67 67 
Louisiana ....... 40 54 14 17 12 10 8 9 2 2 3 3 79 95 
Maine .......... 41 49 6 6 12 12 2 2 2 2 2 2 65 73 
Maryland ....... 24 4 i- 14 15 5 3 6 8 0 0 2 2 51 52 
Massachusetts 54 57 8 4 9 9 7 7 0 0 3 3 81 80 
Michigan ....... 173 171 48 38 14 10 11 13 2 2 2 1 250 235 
Minnesota ...... 83 81 31 30 7 6 4 4 1 1 1 1 127 123 
Mississippi ...... 48 57 17 15 12 13 9 7 0 0 1 2 87 94 
Missouri ........ 79 75 21 24 12 11 5 5 3 3 1 1 121 119 
Montana ........ 72 64 18 18 7 8 6 5 2 2 4 4 109 = «:101 
Nebraska ....... 102 103 16 18 4 0 2 4 2 2 11 10 137 137 
Nevada ......... 28 21 7 5 11 14 10 9 9 9 1 1 66 59 
New Hampshire 26 21 4 5 3 3 2 2 0 0 1 1 36 32 
New Jersey 64 63 16 17 8 7 4 4 0 0 2 2 94 93 
New Mexico 65 68 13 14 6 6 9 9 8 8 7 6 108 111 
New York ...... 206 215 29 30 11 12 14 13 5 4 2 2 267 276 
North Carolina 96 103 14 14 18 16 12 12 2 2 4 4 146 151 
North Dakota 107 67 15 15 5 3 6 6 0 0 0 0 133 91 
SRR 27 189 190 41 41 10 9 8 7 2 2 2 2 252 251 
Oklahoma ...... 89 105 25 24 12 14 13 13 6 6 3 3 148 165 
Oregon ......... 76 75 11 9 11 12 14 14 4 4 1 1 117 115 
Pennsylvania 161 171 35 33 14 13 7 8 1 0 0 0 218 225 
Rhode Island 6 7 1 0 2 2 0 0 2 2 0 0 11 11 
South Carolina 28 30 13 13 4 5 11 10 6 6 3 3 65 67 
South Dakota 51 51 6 6 5 3 3 4 2 2 2 2 69 68 
Tennessee ...... 46 40 16 24 5 7 6 6 1 1 0 0 74 78 
ae 392 371 114 113 54 61 52 43 25 27 10 9 647 624 
SERRE IESS, Se 22 24 15 11 13 15 4 4 5 4 1 1 60 59 
Vermont ........ 19 19 0 0 3 4 1 0 0 0 0 0 23 23 
Virginia ......... 88 17 14 10 10 11 11 2 2 2 2 125 127 
Washington ..... 116 102 23 23 10 10 17 17 5 5 7 7 178 164 
West Virginia . 46 36 7 10 2 2 3 3 1 1 0 0 59 52 
Wisconsin ....... 120 115 36 28 11 9 3 3 1 1 1 1 172 157 

Wyoming ....... 28 27 13 15 11 6 2 3 2 3 1 1 57 55 
6414 

SORAES s..00.6% 4160 4065 1027 «1009 576 =: B61 447 «= «448 185 187 149 144 ons G48 
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Terminals Designed for the Air Traveler 


Above— Seattle-Tacoma's new term- 
inal building. 


HE AIR traveler in 

1949 began to get a 
better break from airports 
in many parts of the na- 
tion. 

In city after city, air- 
port terminal buildings 
that either had never been 
adequate or had ceased to 
be adequate gave way to 
modern structures’ that 
were at the same time 
handsome, commodious 
and functional. 

These new terminals 
ranged in cost from a little 
over $100,000 to $4,000,000, 
but in each instance they 
provided the passenger 
with more comfortable 
waiting facilities, im- 
proved baggage handling, 
and easier access to planes 
and limousines. Construc- 
tion was started on a 
number of other new 
terminals during the year, 
and still others were in 
the planning stage. 




















Below— South Bend, Ind. 
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RECORDED AT ONE TIME! 


nnouncing bhe 


MULTICHANNEL AIRPORT COMMUNICATIONS 
| TWO-WAY RECORDING SYSTEM 


Aa BRUSH ACHIEVEMENT play back. Easy to take off wanted conversa- 


tions for permanent or semipermanent record. 
It’s here—a way of recording exactly as many 


The Brush Multichannel Recording System 
as 14 simultaneous two-way conversations 


is what airports have needed and wanted for 
between the air and the ground—cheaply, effi- years. For your copy of a complete report, write 
ciently and without need of special attendance. Department E-4, The Brush Development Com- 
Recordings up to twenty-four hours. Simple to pany, 3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Enuisth... 


for more than 10 years leaders in magnetic recording 
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Chicago Tops in Airline Movements 


_ Air carrier activities at 25 lead- 
ing terminal-type airports last 
year rose 8.9% from 1948 figures 
and exceeded 40% of total land- 
ings and takeoffs for the first time. 

At 21 of the 25 airports, air 
carrier aircraft movements were 
higher than the year before, and 
at 18 of the 25 fields the 1949 ratio 
of air carriers operations to total 
flight operations was higher than 
that of 1948. 

Air carrier plane movements at 
the 156 airports where the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration oper- 
ates control towers totaled 3,713,- 
257 last year, this representing 22% 
of operations by all types of air- 
craft using the fields. The airline 
traffic showed a 14% gain over the 
year before, when landings and 
takeoffs of scheduled transports 
totaled 3,257,941, or 17.7% of total 
traffic. 

Of particular significance in the 
overall airport traffic picture for 
last year was a 25.6% decrease in 
landings and takeoffs of locally 
based civil aircraft, which ac- 
counted for 7,724,373 movements at 
the 156 airports last year as against 
10,376,869 in 1948. Such traffic ac- 
counted for 56.4% of total land- 
ings and takeoffs in the latter year, 
and only 45.6% last year. 

This decrease in activities of 
locally based civil aircraft reflected 
a decline in pleasure or sport fly- 


ing and in flight instruction, due 
largely to declining enrollments in 
GI flight training programs. 

Locally based military aircraft 
made 1,689,420 landings and take- 
offs or 9.9% of last year’s total 
traffic, as against 1,522,099 move- 
ments and 8.3% in 1948. Itinerant 
military aircraft accounted for 1,- 
090,839 movements or 6.4% of the 
total, as against 727,016 movements 
or 4% of the total traffic last year. 
Itinerant civil (non-airline) planes 
made 2,721,925 landings and take- 
offs last year, or 16.1% of the total 
movements, as compared with 2,- 
499,421 movements and 13.6% in 
1948. 

For the second consecutive year, 
Chicago led the nation’s airports 
in air carrier landings and takeoffs, 
but La Guardia Field gained 
sharply. 

Chicago had 144,169 air carrier 
plane movements last year as 
against 138,174 in 1948, and 
La Guardia had 143,791 last year 
as against 128,530 the year before. 
Detroit’s Willow Run Airport, 
which was in fifth place in 1948, 
dropped to seventh place last year. 

Two new cities, Louisville and 
Columbus, moved into the list of 
the top 25 airports from the stand- 
point of air carrier activities. Two 
others from the 1948 list, Baltimore 
and Burbank, failed to make the 
top 25 last year. 


Aircraft Operations at 25 Leading Airports* 
(1949 compared with 1948) 





Carrier ‘otal 
Opera- Opera- 
tions 


1949 
Ranking 


Air 
Carrier 

1948 Opera- 
tions Ranking tions 


% of 
‘Yotal 
Opera- 
tions 


Air % of 





. Chicago (Municipal) 
La Guardia 
Washington 

Los Angeles 

Miami 

. Pittsburgh 

. Detroit 

San Francisco 

. Cleveland 

. Dallas 

. Philadelphia 

. Boston 

. Newark 

. Kansas City 

. Atlanta 

. Jacksonville 
. St. Louis 

. Oakland 

. Minneapolis 
. Denver 

. Louisville 

. Indianapolis 
. Cincinnati 

. Houston 

. Columbus 


ee ° 
PONE SOSA Owe 


(Covington) 


62.7 
81.7 
70.6 
51.7 
42.3 
51.1 
73.9 
57.3 


64.7 138,174 
78.1 128,530 
728 114,168 
54.0 86,051 
44.4 79,225 
416 77,674 
77.1 81,138 
61.1 75,927 
23.9 76,512 
48.9 65,325 
53.1 59,098 
62.1 
59.5 
30.9 
33.1 
43.5 
21.6 
20.7 
21.9 
29.7 
44.0 
23.3 
56.1 
40.3 
15.9 


eowuu-larwnre 


34,518 
34,341 





TOTALS 
Totals for all CAA towers 
in 1949 
*Landings and Take-offs. 
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22.0 3,257,941 
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U. S. Airline 
Map—1950 


FOUR-COLOR MAP SHOW- 
ING THE ENTIRE U. S. 
SCHEDULED AIRLINE 
SYSTEM 


(Size 37!/, by 26!/2 inches) 


Suitable for: 
Office or Home 
Airport Lobbies 
Travel Agencies 
Airline Ticket Offices 


$1.00 
Single Copy 


10 or more, 10°, discount 
25 or more, 25°/, discount 


LIMITED QUANTITY AVAILABLE 


When ordering please specify 
whether mailing should be folded 
or rolled in tube. 


OFFICIAL AIRLINE GUIDE 


139 North Clark Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 




















Mushroom Growth in ’49 ... 


Hertz, Avis Push Airport Car Rentals 


By KettH SAUNDERS 


ONE of the significant develop- 
ments of 1949, so far as airline 
traffic and sales and passenger service 
departments were concerned, was the 
mushroomlike growth of plane-auto 
travel arrangements. 

This service, not new but until last 
year not extensively developed, 
makes it possible for.the air traveler 
to have awaiting him at his destina- 
tion airport an automobile that he 
can rent for a rather reasonable 
charge. 

To the airlines, this represents a 
new and useful sales tool, and to the 
traveler it represents a sometimes 
badly needed service and an addi- 
tional ‘inducement to travel by air. 

The 1949 growth of this business, 
which saw it spread to most of the 
principal airline route points in the 
country, came about through a com- 
bination of several factors: 

1. A rising curve of airline passen- 
ger business gave operators of 
rental automobiles a greater in- 
centive to cater to this type of 
business. 

2. The largest company in the 
business, the Hertz Driv-Ur-Self 
System, of Chicago, stepped up 
its airport rental service and 
spent a lot of effort and money 
promoting the Plane-Auto 
Travel Plan. 

3. A comparative newcomer in the 
field, the Avis Rent-a-Car Sys- 
tem, moved into high gear with 
an aggressive campaign of sell- 
ing airline sales departments on 
its service to passengers. 


Started At Miami 


There are a few others in the field, 
but Hertz and Avis have an over- 
whelming preponderance of the car 
rental business at airports. 

Warren Avis is a successful Detroit 
Ford dealer. He ventured into the 
car rental business in 1946 at Miami 
International Airport, feeling that 
airline passengers would welcome 
this means of eliminating the costly 
loss of time and the inconvenience of 
traveling by limousines, taxis and 
other public conveyances after ar- 
rival at their destination cities. 

When the Miami venture proved 
successful, Avis branched out into 
' other airports, using the franchise 
or licensee system at all but a few. 
His company hit its stride in 1949, 
when 55 new cities were added to the 
system, boosting the total to 76. More 
cities have been added since. At 
only a dozen or so of these cities do 
the Avis licensees have rental cars 
available at the airports. At the 


% 


other points, the automobiles are 
based at downtown locations and are 
dispatched to the airports to await 
the arrival of passengers who have 
requested them. 

The Avis company itself owns 
about 150 automobiles, nearly all 
Fords or Mercurys, most of which 
are based at the company-owned sta- 
tions at Miami International and 
Detroit's Willow Run Airport. No 
figures are available as to the number 


standard, are a maximum of $6.0) 
per day plus 8c a mile, which in. 
cludes gas, oil and insurance. A Uni- 
versal Air Travel Card automatically 
establishes credit with the Avis 
licensee and also obviates the neces. 
sity for putting up the usual $20 per 
day deposit. 


24 Airport Agencies 


Much better known than the Avis 
organization is the long-established 





si . This garage, located at 5511 S. Cicero Avenue, Chicago, 

Airport Auto Station— ;, the Herts Driv-ur-self System station at Midway Air- 

port. Hertz has 25 rental cars at this location and reports that they all stay busy. 

The garage, owned by Continental Air Transport Company, is just a block from the 
passenger terminal building. 


of cars operated by its licensees, but 
it is considerable. 


Sells Cooperative Deals 


Avis’ forte has been in seHing co- 
operative arrangements with the air- 
lines as a means of boosting their 
short-haul business, primarily, and 
it has such arrangements with about 
a dozen airlines, including United, 
American, Eastern, Capital, and Na- 
tional. 

Several of these have consented to 
use their landline communication 
facilities to relay auto reservations 
requested by a passenger to their 
destination airport offices, which in 
turn relay the messages to the local 
Avis agency in order that the pas- 
senger’s car may be awaiting him 
upon arrival. Where the Avis agency 
is downtown, the car will be de- 
livered to the airport and may be left 
there by the passenger at no extra 
charge. 

Avis rates, which are more or less 


Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, which 
has agencies at 24 major airports, in- 
cluding Chicago, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Baltimore and Atlanta, 
and serves approximately 450 other 
airports from downtown locations. It 
supplies the cars, mostly new Chev- 
rolets (it is a wholly-owned General 
Motors subsidiary), and supervises 
the rental activities of the authorized 
Hertz operator or agency. 

Hertz had begun to work with the 
airlines just before the war in the 
promotion of the Plane-Auto Travel 
Plan to the traveling public, but the 
business naturally was crippled dur- 
ing the war years. Rebuilding slowly 
after the war, it was not until a year 
or so ago that the company was pre 
pared to move aggressively into the 
development of this type of business. 
It now reports enthusiastic accept- 
ance of the service by airline passen- 
gers in most of the cities served. 

For example, Hertz opened its air- 
port operation at Chicago Municipal 
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only last November, operating five 
automobiles there through its agent, 
Continental Air Transport Co., which 
operates the airport bus service and 
has a large garage at the airport. To- 
day there are 25 Hertz cars at that 
lo¢ation, and all are kept busy. This 
one station did a 5-figure business in 
February, and possibly did even bet- 
ter in March. 

The Hertz charge at most locations 
is $5 a day plus 7c a mile, which 
is better than the Avis rates. Also, 
it requires only a $15 per day deposit, 
instead of the $20 required by Avis. 


Uses National Ads 


Whereas Avis has concentrated on 
cooperative arrangements with the 
airlines, Hertz has centered its efforts 
on the over-all promotion of plane- 
auto travel, feeling that the number 





Jacobs 


of locations it has will assure it of a 
sizeable percentage of all such busi- 
ness generated. 

To this end, it has run extensive 
national advertising in such leading 
magazines at Life, Look, Holiday, 
Time, Newsweek and the Saturday 
Evening Post, telling the traveling 
public about the advantages of using 
the airplane for speed in inter-city 
travel and using a rental car for 
convenience in the city of destination. 

However, Hertz also is working 
closely with airlines in the promotion 
of plane-auto travel. It has furnished 
to the airlines free of charge over 
2,000,000 advertising leaflets bearing 
their individual imprints, plus thou- 
sands of stuffers, counter cards and 
other promotional literature. Just 
now, Hertz officials are engaged in 
trying to sell the airline industry on 
the importance and desirability of 
more actively “pushing” plane-auto 
travel through their sales staffs. 

“We think the airlines realize by 
now that the railroads and bus lines 
are not their major competition,” said 
W. L. Jacobs, president of Hertz. “The 
big competition today comes from the 
private automobile. Of the estimated 
570 billion passenger miles of inter- 
city travel last year, only about 7,000,- 
000,000 passenger miles were ac- 
counted for by the airlines, while the 
private automobile accounted for 
close to 500 billion.” 

Jacobs said it was gratifying to him 
and to his company to see more and 
more airlines coming around to this 
point of view and recognizing what 
the availability of rental autos at air- 
Ports can mean to them. 
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“Never before have we used 
an exterior finish that 
stands up as well as GLIDAIR” 








“We selected attractive, durable 
GLIDAIR finishes for complete 
redecorating of all our aircraft” 








“Interiors of general offices 
beautifully decorated with 

ee ee a 
and at considerable savings 
in time and materials!” 


























The enthusiastic comments shown above are excerpts 
from a letter written by Chicago and Southern Airlines. 
Having recently standardized on Glidair Finishes and 
Glidden Paints, they were interested in evaluating the 
savings and superior performance they had obtained. In 
addition to the statements above, Mr. R. L. Anderson, 
Director of Research and Development, had this to say: 


“Despite flights through salt air over Houston, New 
Orleans, Havana, as well as Jamaica and Venezuela, 
Glidair finishes hold their gloss longer than any others 
| we have used. 

“We have found that Glidden finishes excell all others 
and we are appreciative of the low end cost and high 
quality of your products.” 





| Consider this economy and performance report in terms 
of your own operation . . . and you'll specify Glidair 
Finishes and Glidden Paints the next time you order. 





THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


AVIATION SALES HEADQUARTERS © CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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In Point of Service .. . 


Who Is Oldest Airport Manager? 


By WayYNE W. PARRISH 

In my “En Route” page of the Jan- 
uary 15 AMERICAN AVIATION I men- 
tioned a number of old-time airport 
managers and asked for help in locat- 
ing the nation’s No. 1 airport man- 
ager in point of service. The response 
wasn’t long in coming in. 

But selecting a title-holder isn’t 
the easiest job in the world. 

Under one set of rules the title 
would go to Jack Berry, commissioner 
of airports for Cleveland, and one of 
the most beloved men in aviation. 
Jack was loaned by the Air Mail 
Service to the City of Cleveland on 
May 1, 1925. He was commissioned 
by the City on March 1, 1926. But 
Jack resigned his post and was away 
from Cleveland for about a year and 
a half and this break might disqualify 
him from the title. 


Class of '27 


If so, then the record may go to 
John A. Casey, Supervisor of Opera- 
tions and Airports, Bureau of Avia- 
tion, Dept. of Public Works, Chicago. 
Jack Casey began his aviation career 
at the age of 18 in 1919 as flying 
mechanic, crew chief and ass’t sta- 
tion manager of the Air Mail Service 
which operated from the airport in 
Grant Park at the foot of Randolph 
Street on the lake shore. About the 
middle of 1927 he went with the city 
of Chicago in the job he now holds. 
He began flying in 1926 and has 
logged about 5,000 hours. 

There are four others, however, 
who date back to 1927: 

A. H. Abel, port manager and chief 
engineer of the Port of Oakland, 
Calif., who was named assistant port 
manager and assistant engineer on 
March 1, 1927 when work was started 
readying the Oakland field for the 
historic Maitland-Hegenberger flight 
to Hawaii. He was elevated to his 
present position on Feb. 7, 1933. 

Charles Short, airport manager at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, who was appointed 
to his present post on July 1, 1927. 

F. E. Machesney, owner and man- 
ager of the Machesney Airport at 
Rockford, Ill., who started his pres- 
ent field on June 8, 1927. Machesney 
had soloed at Sikeston, Mo., under 
Jim Faulkner in October, 1919 and 
operated a field at Kewanee, III, un- 
til he opened up the Rockford air- 
port. 

Frank J. Geng, airport director of 
Holman Field, St. Paul, Minn., who 
has been on the job since August 
28, 1927. 
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Frank, incidentally, kept the early 
records of the Airport Executives 
Association (now the American Asso- 
ciation of Airport Executives) back 
in 1928, and has provided me with 
interesting information on the first 
meeting. 

E. A. Johnson of Dayton was elected 
president at the organizational meet- 
ing held at Mines Field, now Los An- 
geles Municipal, on September 13-15, 
1928. Bill Fuller, who served for 18 
years as manager of Fort Worth’s 
Meacham Field before joining CAA 
three years ago, was secretary. 


Two in '28 

Then come two managers who date 
to 1928. 

One is the popular B. E. “Shorty” 
Fulton, manager of Akron Municipal 
Airport, Akron, O., who was ap- 
pointed by the city to manage the 
field in 1928. But in 1924 Shorty 
bought an old farmhouse, a couple 
of lots, squatted on other land and 
started Fulton Field. He had his 
own ships, hopped passengers, did 
instructing and as he says “did about 
anything to make a couple of 


nickels.” His commercial pilot’s num- 
ber is 2086. During the late war he 
was in the Air Force developing air 
bases except when he was a POW. 

Oscar N. Barney, airport manager 
for the City of Mobile, Ala., who was 
appointed to the job Aug. 1, 1928. 
(Thanks to Orville Winover, super- 
vising agent of the CAA, second 
region, for calling this to our atten- 
tion). 


1929 


I have two entries for 1929. One is 
Mrs. C. E. Kolp, manager of Electra 
Airport, Electra, Texas, ever since 
April 7, 1929. The other is Woodruff 
De Silva, airport manager for Los 
Angeles, who became assistant direc- 
tor of the airport in March, 1929. 

There are others who date ‘way 
back but haven’t been heard from, 
such as Nat Duffy of Buffalo, Jack 
Tweed of New Haven, Conn., and 
Wayne Parks of Beaumont, Texas, 
although Parks has not served con- 
tinuously in one place. If readers 
know of any others dating from the 
period prior to 1929, let’s have ’em. 








Among Airport Veterans 


Berry Casey 
Cleveland—1925 Chicago—1927 


Machesney Geng 
Rockford—1927 St. Paul—1927 
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Abel Short 
Oakland—1927 Tulsa—1927 





Fulton 
Akron—1928 


Barney 


Mobile—1928 
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Surely your air line 


Driving their own cars, traveling 
between cities, Americans 
covered 570 billion passenger 

miles during 1949! A large num- 

ber of these drove long distances not be- 
cause they wished to, but simply because they wanted 
and needed cars when they reached their destinations. 

In a short time thousands of car owners have 
been diverted to plane travel from long distance 
driving by the Plane-Auto Travel Plan... which 
is a plan of co-operation by the Hertz Driv-Ur-Self 
System and air lines. And no wonder, when you 
realize that now travelers can reserve a new car 
from Hertz before they leave home in over 450 
cities throughout the United States, Hawaii, Cuba, 
Great Britain and Canada, and be sure that the 
car will meet them at the airport, if desired, filled 
with gas and oil, properly insured, all ready to go! 
And at surprising low rates. 

Hertz... and only Hertz... tells the traveling 
public the advantages of the Plane-Auto Travel 
Plan thru national advertising in such leading 
magazines as the Saturday Evening Post, Life, 
Look, Holiday, Time, Newsweek, and U. S. News 
& World Report. 


—HERT2Z b--5s¢ SYSTEM 


218 South Wabash Avenve 


Chicago 4, Illinois 


PLANE-AUTO TRAVEL PLAN 








HERTZ... and only HERTZ 
can offer all the 
advantages of the 








Are you telling your customers about this great 
traffic-building plan? At every counter, have you 
a counter display? If not, send for them now, they 
are free, they will help you to sell your passengers, 
and render a worth-while service. That the great 
traveling public wants this service has been proved 

. proved by ever-increasing interest, ever- 


increasing use of the Plane-Auto Travel Plan. 


Hertz Services At Airports 


So successful has the Plane-Auto Travel Plan 
proved that Hertz has opened a score of auxiliary 
stations at airports and will open others as rapidly 
as required. Remember, you can reserve cars 
from Hertz—and only Hertz—in more than 450 
cities including virtually all pleasure resort areas, 
throughout the U. S., Hawaii, Cuba, Great Britain 
and Canada! So, to increase your air line revenue, 
advertise, promote, sell the Plane-Auto Travel 
Plan. Write for further information, or materials 
you may need. Get your share of this growing 
business. 
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“We're lost!” the Captain shouted. 


Unless you're one of those eccentric 
buzz-boys who enjoy an emergency land- 
ing in somebody’s pea patch, those words 
should scare the be-jeepers out of you. 





It ‘gets you right under the safety bel, 
as they say, and it ain't good. Yet, plenty 
of otherwise good flyers, who don’t know 
their navigation froma holein the ground, 
just plain go out and “get lost.” 


Take the average lightplane pilot who 
flies without radio help. He’s a demon at 
following a four-lane highway on a clear 
day, but throw in some poor visibility 
and it’s another story. And—even if he 
sports the latest in radio equipment, a 
fuse can blow his set deader thana herring. 


There's only one answer—practice your 
navigation! Keep your technique “‘fresh” 
and there’s no reason for you to ever get 
lost or miss your destination. 


And Speaking of Destinations... 


One of your regular destinations should 
always be the source of that scintillating 





super-lube, Gulfpride Aviation Oil — 
Series D! 


Modestly enough, it’s the world’s finest 
detergent dispersant oil for horizontally 
opposed engines because—it’s the only 
lightplane oil put through Gulf’s exclu- 
sive Alchlor process to remove extra Car- 
bon and sludge formers! 


If your plane has the nasty habit of 
crying like a baby when you wheel it out 
of the hangar, all the little fellow needs 
is a shot of Gulfpride Aviation Oil— 
Series D—to free those sticky valves and 
rings. 

And . . . you'll increase those periods 
between overhauls up to 100%! 


Little Known Facts Dept. 


And now, students, if you can tear your 
eyes away from “Smiling Jack 


for a 





minute, the Dean has an important honor 
to confer. Will Mr. Leonard King of 
Adrian, Mich., step forward, please. 


Mr. King, your Little Known Fact 
About Well Known Planes has been care- 
fully scrutinized by the faculty and termed 
not only appropriate, but highly sensa 
tional. Therefore, with the powers in- 
vested in me by goodness knows who, | 
commission you as Perch Pilot (bottom 
rung)! If the student body will now rise, 








I shall read the Little Known Fact, sub. 
mitted with PROOF! 





“It was just twenty years ago that Jim 
Doolittle made the first instrument 
landing under the hood at Mitchel Field 
and proved that it was possible.”’ 

Ah pioneers, oh pioneers! Nice work, 
Leonard! Now suppose you tell the other 
boys and girls how proud you are of the 
new diploma and just how easy it was to 


dig up that L. K. F 





Don't remain unsung forever. Send your 
Little Known Fact About Well Known 
Planes—with PROOF—to this address: 
GULF AVIATION DepT., GULF BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 














Gulf Oil Corporation . . . Gulf 
Refining Company .. . marketers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 





BE SURE TO ALWAYS CHECK 
YOUR MAGNETOS BEFORE 
TAKE -OFF-+- 
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OR YOU MIGHT HAVE 
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LOCAL OPERATIONS 





All the Way by Air 


. .. goal of airlines, fixed-base operators 


By B. J. Warp 


A® TRANSPORTATION may soon 
be extended beyond the major 
airline terminals to many small com- 
munities which have a Class I air- 
port, through the newly organized 
National Air Taxi Conference. The 
NATC, formed in February, 1950, by 
a small group of fixed base operators, 
is taking initial steps to organize the 
unscheduled charter flight operators 
to provide rural air linkage with air- 
line flights. 

For the first time, the major air- 
lines and the fixed base operators are 
getting together on a large scale plan 
to enable passengers living in small 
communities to make reservations for 
airline travel at their local airport 
and to be flown in a small plane to 
join their airline flights; likewise, on 
the return trip, the air connection 
will be provided between the airline 
terminal and the community airport. 
It will be possible to “go by air all 
the way.” 

The proposed NATC plan for air 
taxi service is slated for considera- 
tion by airline representatives at the 
meeting in Miami, April 27-28, of the 
Air Traffic Conference of America. 
One of the main problems to be 
solved at that time will be providing 
insurance coverage on both the air- 
line and air taxi portions of a trip. 


Insurance Required 


In general, it appears that the air 
taxi operator will be required to 
carry public liability, property dam- 
age and passenger liability, with em- 
phasis on passenger liability; NATC 
has requested the advice of the in- 
surance companies on this subject. 
A Hold Harmless clause is being 
worked out to protect both the air- 
lines and the air taxi operator when 
a through ticket is sold by one agency 
on the other’s flight service. Another 
problem to be faced is that of allot- 
ment of agent commissions where a 
through ticket is sold. 

Integration of large and small air- 
craft into one transportation picture 
May mean the difference to many 
travelers between a railroad ticket 
and an airline ticket. It takes less 
than three hours to fly to Chicago 
from La Guardia Field, but if the 
Passenger lives in Somerset, New 
Jersey, it takes over three hours to 
get to La Guardia by surface trans- 
portation. A Beech Bonanza, how- 
ever, can make the trip in about 
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twenty minutes and will have an 
added appeal when taxi service is 
planned for the times of airline de- 
partures. 

A parallel need for air taxis is de- 
veloping in large cities. The large 
planes are getting larger and, due to 
metropolitan land prices, the major 
airline terminals are being located 
farther and farther out of town. This 
is true of Idlewild Airport at New 
York, Friendship International Air- 
port at Baltimore, and Willow Run 
at Detroit. 

NATC plans to initiate air taxi 
service to some airline terminals in 
May or June. Joseph Garside, NATC 
president, states that a limited num- 
ber of “guinea pig” operators will 
start services in selected areas which 
will give the NATC a varied picture 
of operating conditions and the ef- 
fectiveness of promotional ideas. 

Members of the organization are 
now being contacted to ask whether 
they would be interested in “test 
hopping” the air taxi operations. 
After an operating nucleus is estab- 
lished and operating procedures are 
worked out, NATC will drive to ex- 
pand its membership and provide air 
taxi service on a wide scope. 

Although NATC members had 
originally decided on use of four- 


place aircraft as. standard air taxi 
equipment, airline representatives 
have made an informal recommenda- 
tion that two- and three-place air- 
craft also should be used. This al- 
lows short haul economy where only 
one passenger is involved. 

To assure a high standard of mem- 
bership, a surety bond will be taken 
out by NATC on each applicant for 
membership. This will require in- 
vestigation and approval by the 
bonding company in establishing a 
fixed base operator as an NATC 
member. 

In addition, a “Code of Operating 
Practices and Ethics” must be sub- 
scribed to, met and maintained by 
all members. A tentative code, which 
establishes minimum operating re- 
quirements, has been drawn up and 
now is being circulated to all mem- 
bers for comment. In general, the 
code will stress safety to the extent 
that members must be able to prove 
the negative—that any possible 
charge of negligence in operations 
can be disproved. High standards 
will be set for airport facilities, pro- 
vision of lounges and rest rooms and 
passenger handling. 

Compliance will be required with 
refueling procedures, ramp area pre- 
cautions, and inspection and mainte- 





National Air Taxi Membership 


Charles Del Sordo, president, Ames School 
of Aviation, Inc., Easton, Mass. 

W. R. Ashburn, Ashburn Flying Service, 
Inc., Alexandria, Va. 

W. H. Blakemore, Atlantic Aviation Serv- 
ice, Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

Titus P. Matouswicz, Aviation Service 
Company, Brainard Field, Hartford, Conn. 

P. Brock Minor, Cavalier Aviation, Inc., 
Northfield Airport, Richmond, Va. 

Edward Garbacz, Central Flying Service, 
Adams Field, Little Rock, Ark. 

Arthur Currey, president, Currey Flying 
Service, Inc., Galesburg, Il. 

John T. Griffin, president, 
Aviation, Inc., Bedford, Mass. 

R. M. Smith, president, Echelon Aeronau- 
tical Service, Haddonfield, N. J. 

Cc. S. Ireland, Grossinger Airport, Liberty, 
N. Y. 

Thomas Robertson, Hadley Aircraft Inc., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Joseph W. Hance, Hance Flying Service, 
Hance Airport, Wyandotte, Mich. 

Beverly Howard, president, Hawthorne Fly- 
ing Service, Inc., Charleston, 8. C. 

James. Wathan, manager, Hunter Flying 
Service, Inc., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

B. J. Holleman, president, 
Airport, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla. 


East Coast 


Jacksonville 


Everett King, manager, King Aviation 
Service, King Airport, Taunton, Mass. 

W. M. Post, Jr., president, Lehigh Aircraft 
Company, Allentown, Pa. 

Maurice W. Price, manager, 
Service, Inc., Teterboro, N. J. 

Charles P. O’Connor, O'Connor Aircraft 
Company, Albany Airport, Albany, N. Y. 

William Wilmot, Page Airways, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

R. 8S. Northington, vice president, Pied- 
mont Aviation, Inc., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

W. R. Landenslager, president, Red Bank 
Airport, Red Bank, N. J. 

Clay 8S. Swain, Salisbury Aircraft Service, 
Salisbury, N. C. 

Samuel Freeman, president, Somerset Air 
Service, Inc., Bedminster, N. J. 

W. Clayton Lemon, general manager, Vir- 
ginia Airmotive, Woodrum Field, Roanoke, 
Va. 

Joseph Garside, president, E. W. Wiggins 
Airways, Inc., Norwood, Mass. 

Guy Miller, Wings, Inc., Philadelphia In- 
ternational Airport, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Martha Anne Woodrum, Woodrum Flying 
Service, Woodrum Field, Roanoke, Va. 

Oscar L. Hastotter, York Airport, York, Pa. 
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AIRWORK AT MILLVILLE 


... for “off-the-shelf” shipments within 24 hours! Air- 
work maintains complete inventories of factory-new 
parts and accessories to. give you prompt shipment— 
whatever your order, large or small. And our staff of 
sales engineers are especially trained to screen orders 
and advise on engine modifications, parts interchange- 
ability, and power plant problems—your insurance 
against superseded parts...obsolescent parts... 
overstocking. 

In addition, Airwork’s exceptional production-line over- 
haul facilities for Pratt & Whitney and Continental 
E-185 engines assure you the same high quality work 
that has enabled airline operators to get time extensions 
of as much as 55% on operating time allowed by CAA 
between overhauls! 


That’s why you should send it to Airwork—headquarters 
for overhauls—accessories—spare parts. 


Airwork Corporation distributes the following aviation 
products: American Brass, Bendix Products Division, 
BG, Champion, Continental, Jack & Heintz, Packard 
Cable, Pesco, Pratt & Whitney, Romec Pumps, Thompson 
Products, Titeflex, Turco Products, and U. S. Rubber. 





PRATT & WHITNEY DISTRIBUTORS 
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rwork 


CORPORATION 
MILLUILLE, NEW JERSEY 
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nance plans. Member operators wil 
have to guarantee that employees will 
receive adequate supervision and that 
they are indoctrinated in safe prag. 
tices. Pilots must take advantage oj 
all existing ground and air communi. 
cation facilities wherever practical, 
The indications are that, while the 
NATC has the potential of developing 


| into a far-flung local air service 


reaching well over a thousand com. 


} munities, it will be closely regulated 


within and by its own organization, 


Publicity Value 


Provisions for advertising NATC 
air taxi flights are being worked out 
An NATC insignia is being designed 
and the desirability of a passenger 
folder to describe air taxi service 
benefits is under consideration. From 
the viewpoint of the individual fixed 
base operator, NATC holds immense 
publicity and community prestige 
value as it will make him the air 


| transportation representative in his 


town and connect his name with air- 
line and NATC flight advertisements, 

NATC membership consists of three 
classes: regular, associate and con- 


| tributor. Voting privileges are con- 


fined to regular members, who must 


| be members of the National Aviation 


Trades Association, and an additional 
connection with NATA is provided by 
the provision that the NATC presi- 
dent will automatically become 
NATA vice president of transporta- 
tion. 


Any small irregular air carrier who 
holds a proper CAB letter of regis- 
tration and a CAA operating certifi- 
cate may, on payment of an applica- 
tion fee of $25.00 and yearly dues, 
and on agreement to abide by the 


| code of operating practices and ethics, 
| become a regular or associate mem- 





ber. Each member air carrier must 
submit a copy of its letter of regis- 
tration and operating certificate and 
must appoint as its NATC repre- 
sentative its chief executive or gen- 
eral manager. 


Officers Elected 


NATC has three elected member 
officers who serve one year terms. 
Officers elected in February are: 
Joseph Garside, of Norwood, Mass., 
president; Robert Northington, of 
Winston Salem, N. C., first vice presi- 
dent; and Samuel Freeman, of Som- 
erset, N. J., second vice president. A 
fourth officer, the executive vice 
president, will act as NATC admin- 
istrative officer with his headquar- 
ters in Washington, and will be ap- 
pointed when operations have been 
established to justify his full time 
activity. 

Regular meetings of NATC will be 
held at least once each year and 
special meetings may be called by 
the executive committee or on re- 
quest of a majority of the regular 
members. 
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Equally true of trade magazines, the best advertising medium is 
a magazine written to serve the reader, rather than to impress the 
advertiser. 


Amid the statistics, surveys and claims confronting the adver- 
tiser, one indisputable fact stands out—advertising value is measured 
by advertising readership among present and potential customers. 


how do you recognize a good trade magazine? 


IS IT A MEMBER OF A.B.C.? There is no substitute for paid circulation. 
AMERICAN AVIATION’s readers think enough of the magazine to pay for it. 
The complete, authentic information it supplies its readers is worth paying for. 


WHAT IS ITS RENEWAL RATE? In the paid circulation audit of 
A.B.C. is a very important figure. What percentage of a magazine’s paying 
subscribers resubscribe after reading it for a year?—this is the acid test, and one 
that free distribution magazines cannot be subjected to. AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION’s renewal rate is, and has been for years, highest of any major aviation 
magazine, currently averaging 55°, (51.05°) on A.B.C. Statement 6-30-49). 


IS ITS MAJOR EMPHASIS ON READER SERVICE OR ON 
SELLING ? Every trade magazine has only so much money to spend on staff 
salaries. Look at the mastheads and see which magazines spend most of their 
money on selling advertising, which on full-time editorial staff to provide readers 
with better service. AMERICAN AVIATION’s editorial staff is the largest in 
aviation publishing. It has won more national awards for editorial excellence 
than all other aviation magazines combined. 


Careful editorial readership by responsible, influential aviation 
‘people guarantees maximum advertising readership. 


IS STILL GROWING 


1025 VERMONT AVENUE e WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 
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Grummon AF-1 A. V. Roe C-102 (Jet Transport) 
1949-50 Douglas (124 Northrop ¢-125 
North American 1-28 Lockheed P2V-3 
Douglas DC-3 Sikorsky XHJS-1 
1948 Boeing YB-50C, €-97 Piasecki XHJP-1 
Consolidated L-13 Fairchild C-119 
Grumman Mallard Canadair OC4M-1 
1947 Chance Vought F4U, F4U-4 DC4M-2 
F4U-5 
Lockheed 049, 649, 749 Cessna UC-78 
1946 dere eae 
Douglas $82C, BTD Martin AM-1Q 
(Dauntless) 
4 
Douglas C-54E, DC-6 Noorduyn C-64 (Norseman) 
] 945 XC-112, Hughes F-11 
DC-3, DC-4 Fisher P-75 
Northrup P6IC, F-15 Grumman F7F (Tiger Cat) 
Lockheed P2V-1 
4 
. Douglas C-54B, A-20H North American P-51, B25) (PBJ) 
1 944 A-20K, A-268 Northrop P-61B 
5D-1, €-47 
Boeing 307, 8-29 Lockheed C-69 
British Lancaster Martin JRM-1 (Mars) 
Canadian Vickers PBY Budd RB-1 (Conestoga) 
Douglas C-54, C-54A Eastern Aircraft TBM1-C 
4 1 943 (Skymaster), Stinson L-5 
A-20 (Havoc), Boeing N2S 
(-74 (Globemaster) 
Curtiss-Wright C-76, R5-C Piper L-4 
(-46 (Commando) Consolidated pBY 
. Sg, 
just plane addition... 





. . . points to unquestioned leadership of Janitrol heaters. There’s no better 
proof of performance than the long list of fine aircraft which are Janitrol- 
equipped . . . For the smallest or the largest airplane—for all heating re- 
‘quirements—in flight, or on the ground—Janitrol heaters will live up to the 
severest specs. They’re as compact, as lightweight, as sturdy, and as depend- 
able as modern engineering can make them. You'll be well advised, whatever 
your heating problem, to call in your nearest Janitrol representative early in 
the design stage. A phone call will put him at your service. 





AIRCRAFT AND AUTOMOTIVE HEATERS ola lhe J 


AIRCRAFT - AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION + SURFACE COMBUSTION CORP., TOLEDO 1, ONIO 


Wew York, N. Y., 225 Broadway; Kansas City, Mo., 1438 Dierks Building; Hollywood, Colif., 7046 Hollywood Bivd.; 
Central District Office, Engineering Development and Production, Columbus, Ohio; Headquarters, Toledo, Ohio 





Air Star Roy 


LTHOUGH the Post Office De. 

partment last year received Cop. 
gressional approval for the estab. 
lishment of an unlimited number of 
Air Star Routes in the U. S. for the 
carriage of all classes of mail, only 
a small start was made on the pro- 
gram in 1949. 

This slow progress, however, was 
in line with the policy of Assistant 
Postmaster General Paul Aiken, an 
enthusiastic supporter of the Air Star 
Route law. (Public Law 277, 8ist 
Congress). Following passage of the 
legislation, Aiken warned that a 
large number of routes would not 
be established immediately. 

“I propose to approach this prob- 
lem cautiously,” he said last Septem- 
ber. “I will be well satisfied with 
progress if from one-half dozen to a 
dozen exist a year from now. I pro- 
pose to be as careful and as slow as 
necessary to be absolutely sound.” 


Two in Operation 


At the present time, the Post Office 
has two Air Star Routes in operation 
under the new law. They are: 


1. From Charlevoix to St. 
James, Mich., 35 miles, three 
round-trips weekly from Jan. 1 
to Mar. 31 of each year. Con- 
tractor is Joseph A. McPhillips, 
309 Nettleton St., Charlevoix, 
Mich. He is paid 38c per airplane 
mile for a base load of 500 lbs. 
plus 15c per airplane mile for 
each 100 lbs. in excess of this 
load. The contract expires June 
30, 1951. 


2. From Honolulu to the leper 
colony at Kalaupapa, Hawaii, 
54 miles, six trips weekly. Con- 
tractor is H. C. Cockett, 1517 
Leilani St., Honolulu. Pay is 15c 
per airplane mile for a base load 
of 500 lbs. plus 2%c per mile for 
each 100 lbs. of excess. Contract 
expires June 30, 1950. 


Both McPhillips and Cockett are 
fixed-base operators—the group that 


| is expected to receive the most bene- 


fit from the new law. 
In addition to these two services, 


| there is also an Air Star Route in 
| operation that was awarded under 


| 


the old star route law. It runs out 
into Lake Erie from Port Clinton, 
Ohio, to Kelley’s Island, Put-in-Bay, 
Middle Bass and Isle St. George, re- 
turning via Middle Bass and Put-in- 
Bay to Port Clinton, 22.8 miles, six 
times weekly. Contractor is Air Tours, 
Inc., Put-in-Bay, Ohio. Under the 
contract, which expires June 30, 
1951, Air Tours is paid 92c per air- 
plane mile for a base load limit of 
250 Ibs. plus le per mile for each 
20 Ibs. of excess. 
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to Slow Start 


Reason for the varying expiration 
dates in the contracts is because 
under the Post Office set-up, the U. S. 
is divided into contract regions. Star 
route contracts, surface and air, run 
for four years, and all contracts in 
a particular region expire on the 
same date. For example, in the 
Michigan district the regional expira- 
tion date is June 30, 1951, at which 
time all contracts in the region will 
be re-advertised on a four-year basis. 
When the Lake Erie contract expires, 
it will be re-advertised. 


What expansion of the Air Star 
Route program will occur in 1950 
remains to be seen. Post Office officials 
are willing to advertise new routes 
when necessary conditions are met. 


These conditions include: (1) the 
route shall be found to be in the 
public interest because of the im- 
practicability or inadequacy of sur- 
face transportation, and (2) the cost 
shall be reasonably compatible with 
the service to be provided. 


Cost Factor Vital 


On the latter point, Aiken has said: 
“It must either cost less or not more 
than existing surface transportation, 
or if it does cost more it must pro- 
vide us with sufficiently greater 
speed that a slight increased cost 
would be justified.” 


Somewhat surprisingly, the Post 
Office has met with some objections 
to the establishment of Air Star 
Routes. In the Snake River country 
of Idaho, for example, the residents 
took a dim view of the possibility of 
an air route replacing their boat mail 
service. The reason was that they 
depend on the boat for shipment and 
receipt of heavy materials that can’t 
be carried by plane. And if the boat 
operator’s mail contract were can- 
celed, he would have suspended serv- 
ice, 

Therefore, the principal task now 
before the Post Office is to find the 
proper locations for Air Star Routes. 
To accomplish this, the assistant gen- 
eral superintendents of air mail serv- 
ice in the 15 postal divisions through- 
out the U. S. have been requested to 
survey their territories and report 
Promising locations to Washington 
headquarters. 

How many Air Star Routes will 
eventually be established is, of 
course, not known. Two years ago, 
Aiken talked in terms of 50 to 100 
over a considerable period of time 
(at present, there are 11,324 surface 
star routes and 134 power boat routes 
im the U. S.). There is little doubt 
that the survey will turn up some 
desirable locations, and Aiken’s time- 
table of six to 12 routes in operation 
by year-end probably will be met. 
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This plane costs you 


plenty of dollars each year! 





INDIVIDUAL T-HANGARS. idea! for limited orec. Dur- 
able construction, economical 





MUL-T HANGARS. Sturdy, profitable housing, quickly 
erected at low cost. Bi-fold doors. 





STEEL-MASONRY HANGARS. Clear floor spoce, omple 
ceiling height, easy occess, light, and ventilation. 


et Me = aa 

Ti ee 
ALL-STEEL COMMERCIAL HANGARS. Every size and 
type . . . stondardized or special design . . . to fit 


your airport. 





ing from T-hangars to 
hangars — can be built to your specifi- 
cations — to fit your exact requirements 
— quickly and economically. And they 
will pay for themselves in a short time! 


Every plane staked out overnight at 


your airport costs you money if you 
don't have the hangars to put them in. 


The income from an installation of 


International Steel hangars at your air- 
port will pay for much of your operat- 
ing costs in future years. 


International Steel hangars — rang- 
large shop 


At airports throughout the country 


. . in all types of weather and winds 


. International hangars have proved 


their durability, their versatility, their 
value to any airport. 


Get the planes at your airport off the 


field and into an International Hangar. 





Eight 6-Ship Mul-T Hangor Buildings from International Steel bring revenue to the 
Miami Valley Flying Service at Sovth Dayton Airport, Dayton, Ohio. 


Write Today... 
for complete information — 
how you can increase the 
income of your airport. We 
will be glad to submit sug- 
gestions . . . at no obliga- 
tion te you. 





HANGAR DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL 


STEEL 


COMPANY 


1900 EDGAR STREET 
EVANSVILLE T, IND. 
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AF Outlook Improved? 


The nomination by President Tru- 
man of Thomas K. Finletter as Secre- 
tary of the Air Force to succeed W. 
Stuart Symington is seen by informed 
Washington sources as constituting 
the first step toward a change in the 
Administration’s policy of paring Air 
Force strength. 

Defense Secretary Louis Johnson’s 
“economy” program, which, if con- 
tinued in fiscal 1951 will cause AF 
strength to drop below the 48 modern 
group level, has not been a popular 
one. Finletter gained prominence in 
aviation during his chairmanship of 
the President’s Air Policy Commis- 
sion in 1947, which had recommended 
the immediate establishment of a 70- 
group Air Force. 

John A. McCone, who was also a 
member of the Air Policy Commis- 
sion, is slated to become AF Under- 
secretary. 

It is believed the Administration 
will allow itself to be “convinced” 
by Finletter and McCone that a 
stronger AF is necessary. 


B. A. Permit for Braniff 


The Argentine government has 
issued Braniff Airways a permit that 
will permit it to extend its South 
American route to Buenos Aires 
froni Lima, via La Paz, Bolivia, and 
Asuncion, Paraguay. This will com- 
plete the last segment in Braniff’s 
international route, a segment the 
company has been unable to operate 
since its certification in CAB’s Latin 
American route decision in 1946. The 
company was expected to start flying 
the route at an early date. 


TCA Opens Disputed Route 
Trans-Canada Air Lines began 


scheduled operations between Mon- 
treal and New York on April 1, three 
days after President Truman ap- 
proved the Civil Aeronautics Board’s 
decision to grant the Canadian car- 
rier a foreign air carrier permit to fly 
the route under the terms of the 
U. S.-Canada air transport agree- 
ment. The award had been bitterly 
contested by Colonial Airlines, which 
claimed it would suffer a diversion 
of $1,000,000 of business annually. 
TCA is using four-engined 40-pas- 
senger North Star aircraft on the 
route and is flying three round-trips 
daily. 


Slick’s Anti-Trust Suit 


Slick Airways on April 3 filed a 
$30,000,000 anti-trust damage suit 
against American Aijrlines, United 
Air Lines, Trans World Airline, the 
Air Transport Association and Air 
Cargo, Inc., charging them with con- 
spiring by unlawful means to drive 
Slick and other independent all-cargo 
carriers out of air freight transpor- 
tation and effect a monopoly of that 
business for themselves. 

The complaint, filed in U. S. Dis- 
trict Court in Trenton, N. J., charged 
defendants with “predatory rate 
policies,” “abuse of the privilege of 
intervention and participation in CAB 
proceedings” affecting Slick, use of 
“unlawful rebates and unlawful rate 
reductions,” and “a campaign of un- 
fair competitive practices.” In addi- 
tion to its regular legal counsel, the 
Washington law firm of Steptoe and 
Johnson, Slick has retained the firm 
of Arnold, Fortas and Porter to help 
prosecute the anti-trust action. 


Air Race Changes 


The National Air Race Committee 
voted to drop the “R” or reciprocat- 


All-Weather Fighter—this is the Douglas F3D Skyknight, a two-place side-by-side 

all-weather fighter, first fighter to be built for the Navy by Douglas. The prototype model 

was powered by two Westinghouse J-34 jet engines, but production models will have a more 

powerful engine. The F3D has an escape chute which drops the pilots below the fuselage 

instead of the conventional upward-firing ejection seat, and features a novel no-glare in- 
strument panel and consoles. 


ing division of the Thompson Trophy 
Race in the 1950 races to be held at 
Cleveland September 2-4, and to re- 
strict both that race and the Bendix 
cross-country race to military jet air- 
craft. Effect of the ruling is to 
eliminate from the racing program 
all surplus and “souped-up” military 
aircraft such as P-38’s and P-5l’s, 
The Thompson will be flown over a 
100-kilometer course so laid out as 
to make possible the establishment 
of an official world’s record. 


Forwarder Authorization 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
authorized international forwarders 
to operate in foreign and overseas 
transportation as indirect air carriers 
for a period of five years and four 
months. The new regulation, Part 297, 
provides that international forward- 
ers be limited to the use of certifi- 
cated U. S. air carriers and those 
foreign lines holding CAB-issued 
permits. Would-be forwarders will 
have to apply for letters of registra- 
tion, as is the case with domestic 
forwarders. Ne limitation will be 
placed on the number of forwarders 
to be authorized, but only a “moder- 
ate number” are expected to qualify. 


Lightplane Shipments 


A continued decrease in produc- 
tion of one and two-place personal 
aircraft and a leveling out in pro- 
duction of business or executive air- 
craft is reflected in data reported to 
the Aircraft Industries Association. 
February shipments of lightplanes 
(two- to ten-place) totaled 215 units, 
as against 226 in the same month last 


year. 

Of the total, 56 were one- to two- 
place aircraft, as against 73 in Feb- 
ruary of last year, while 159 were 
four- to ten-place aircraft, as against 
153 in the same month last year. Due 
to price increases, manufacturers 
billings were slightly higher this 
year, $1,175,000, as compared to $1, 
018,000. 


Plane Briefs 


Trans World Airline has taken de 
livery on the first of the 20 new 
L-749 Lockheed Constellation air- 
craft it has on order. The plane is 
being used for pilot indoctrination 
prior to going into international serv- 
ice. It seats 57 passengers, and the 
interiors of all of TWA’s Constella- 
tions are now being restyled and 
standardized at the line’s Kansas 
City overhaul base. 


National Airlines has announced 
plans to / purchase two additional 
DC-6’s for delivery in advance of the 
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season next year. The two 
pe-6's previously ordered by Na- 
tional are expected to go into service 
this summer. 


People 

Otto E. Kirchner has been promoted 
fom director of engineering at 
American Airlines’ Tulsa mainte- 
nance base to system director of op- 
erational engineering, with head- 
quarters in New York. He joined the 
empany in 1928, became chief en- 
gineer in 1939, was made director of 
aircraft engineering in 1943 and 
moved into the Tulsa job in 1947. 


Roger Lewis, vice president-sales 
for Canadair Ltd., since 1948, has 
resigned to take another position. 


Lieut. Gen. Idwal H. Edwards, 
deputy chief of staff, operations, has 
been picked to be the Air Force’s 
next vice chief of staff, replacing 
Gen. Muir S. Fairchild, who died 
March 17. Lieut. Gen. Nathan Twining 
has been mentioned as Edwards’ 
probable replacement in the opera- 
tions post. 

M. M. “Jack” Frost, vice president 
of Eastern Air Lines, has been named 
head of the company’s traffic and 
sales department, taking over the 
duties of Stanley de J. Osborne, who 
resigned March 1 as vice president- 
traffic and sales. Frost joined Eastern 
in 1945 as vice president after three 
years of active service with the Air 
Force. 


Stanley C. (Jiggs) Huffman, gen- 
eral manager of the Miami All 
American Air Maneuvers for the past 
several years and executive secretary 
of the Greater Miami Airport Asso- 
ciation, has been appointed chief dis- 
patcher. and Miami division traffic 
manager for Riddle Aviation Co. He 
was operations manager for the orig- 
inal Embry-Riddle Co., from 1924 to 
1930. 


Col. C. V. “Bud” Burnett, manager 
of Detroit City Airrort since 1934, 
has been appoir*.a director of the 
new Detroit Aviation Commission. 
Wes Walker, field superintendent for 
a number of years, has been named 
acting airport manager. 


William B. Brock, 42, assistant to 
J.C. Ray, Eastern Air Lines general 
superintendent of maintenance at 
Miami, died March 26 of a heart 
attack. He joined EAL’s engine over- 
haul department in 1935, became 
assistant to the superintendent of en- 
gine overhaul in 1944 and three years 
later was promoted to the position 
he last held. 


David Chapin Beebe, chairman of 
the United States Aviation Under- 
writers, died of a heart attack at his 
home in Englewood, N. J. A World 
War I flyer, he founded the aviation 
Msurance company in 1928 in part- 
nership with Reed M. Chambers and 
became its first president, moving up 
to board chairman in 1944. 
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Jet-Powered Poison 
for Under-sea Raiders 


Given top military priority, our anti-sub 
efenses are being developed at top speed— 












Martin Mercators are a potent Navy weapon 
for licking this menace. 


Smashing enemy submarines in their pens. Sowing seams of mines 
to confine them to their harbors. Attacking them en route to their 
deadly missions. Shepherding convoys. Guarding our continental 
approaches. These are the vital jobs the speedy Martin Mercator 
is designed to handle in defending against undersea raiders. 

First Navy jet-powered patrol plane, the land-based Mercator is 
pure poison on the wing to subs. It can sow mines in enemy harbors 
to keep submarines penned up. It can carry the fight to the enemy with 
depth charges and torpedoes. It can be equipped with sono-buoys and 
other modern underwater submarine detection devices. 

Most elusive aircraft of its kind ever built, the Navy patrol plane 
has fighter-type maneuverability—high rate of roll—high rate of 
climb—lightning-fast response to controls for a plane of its carrying 
capacity. Two reciprocating engines for economical long-range power— 
two jets for extra bursts of speed—are uniquely teamed in the P4M 
Mercator’s two nacelles. It’s another advanced design produced by 
the well integrated engineering team Martin offers its customers today! 
THE GLENN L. MARTIN ComPANY, Baltimore 3, Md. 


emt 


Seaplane companion of the land- 
based Mercator in anti-sub warfare, 
the Martin P5M-1 features a radi- 
cally longer afterbody for better 
landing and take-off performance, 
extra husky construction for anti- 
sub patrolling from rough seas in 
dirty weather. First postwar, twin- 
engine flying boat developed for the 
U.S. Navy, it is also ideal for air-sea 
rescue work and cargo carrying. 


Great news for air traveller and 
airline operator alike is the new, 
pressurized, 40-passenger Martin 
4-0-4 Airliner. Already, Eastern Air 
Lines and Trans World Airline have 
chosen 65 of these Martin trans- 
ports to modernize their 
twin-engine fleets. 







AIRCRAFT 
Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


@ 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Dependable Martin 
airliners *© Advanced military aircroft © 
Revolutionary rockets and missiles © Elec- 
tronic fire contro! systems * DEVELOPERS 
OF: Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U. S. 
Rubber Company) © Stratovision cerial 
rebroadcasting (in conjunction with W esting- 
house Electric Corp.) © Honeycomb construc- 
tion material © New type hydraulic automotive 
and aircraft brake * Permanent fabric 
flameproofing * LEADERS IN RESEARCH 
to gvord the peace, build better living in 
far-reaching fields. 
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The finest in non- 
stop service be- 
tween New York, 
Miami and Palm 
Beach. 


Now! 
STAR service between 
New York, Washington, 
Tampa and Havana. 
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TRAFFIC EXECUTIVE—Alaska Airlines 
seks a thoroughly competent young man 
t head its Traffic Department and go for- 
Ward with the rapidly growing Territory of 
Alaska. Box 691, American Aviation, 1025 
Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 





Professional & Technical 


SERVICES 








FREDERIC P. KIMBALL 
Air Transport Economist 
400 Benevicr AVENUE 


TagrYTOWN New Yorx 


“ATRCAR” 
Air Carrier Service Corporation 
Supply, Aireraft Inspection, 
All Technical Services 


1742 G &t., N.W. Cables “Aircar” 
Washington, D.C. Phone: EXeccutive 5356 








Aircraft Dispatcher Rating 
Pilot Ground School 
Link Training Instruction 
EASTERN AIR NAVIGATION SERVICE 


5 West 46 St., N.Y.C. LUxemburg 2-2586 


Jor Training-Sales-Research 
serving the airlines of the world 








Engineering Developments, Inc. 


and Production of Instruction 

Manuals. 

ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENTS 
INCORPORATED 


Portsmouth, Newport, Rhode Island 








GUY H. EVANS, INC. 
Airline Technical Representation 
Purchasing Factory Inspection 
Serving Major World Airlines 
6022 WILSHIRE BLVD. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








classified advertising rates in aviation 
publishing. For further information and 
rates, please write to: 
AMERICAN AVIATION 
1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 














Advertising: 
spaces per line. Add two lines if 
mame and address. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
$1.00 per line, minimum charge $4.00, Cash 


Estimate 30 capital letters and spaces per line; 40 small 
Box Number is included in lieu of advertiser's 


Department, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1035 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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RADIO SALE—BC732A Control Head for 
localizer receiver new in o factory 
box, $1.65. Flexible Tuning for re- 
ceiver and ADP, and w Replacement 
parts for BC733, BC375, 5 BCH, BO433 , ARN7. 
AN connectors, aircraft wire m4 lugs, 
dynamotors, condensers, resisters, ock- 
mounts, tubes. LONG ISLAND RADIO COM- 
PANY, 164-21 Northern Blvd., Flushing, N. Y¥. 


TOOLS 


NEW PRATT & WHITNEY 
ENGINE « PROP. « ACCESSORY 
PARTS — BEARINGS 
Write GENEX Wire 
P. O. Box 27, Hollywood, California HEmpstead 5746 











FOR SALE 


West Coast's ta - stoc 
tion 3 Sartes” 
meet oy 


ential “Gessunts te end users. fittings, nuts, 
bolts, batteries, caps, pull » bearings, elec- 
Me’: Ssosed a .. * sw vaives. Pius 

$40,000 new and surplus parts. 


Rombets hy "es upon request. 
COLLINS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
9054 Wash. Bivd. Culver City, Calif. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





FOREIGN OR DOMESTIC 
PERMANENT AVIATION POSITION 
4 yrs. major airline traffic dept. Manager re- 
servations, ticketing and sales. Experience in 
writing traffic procedures. Total 10 yrs. avia- 
tion experience. Single, 27. Interested in 
any phase of major or feeder airline operation. 
American Aviation, Box 690—1025 Vermont 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

















WANTED STRESS ANALYST—Want man 
with 3 to 5 years experience, CAA require- 
Ments preferably, on light ~ Big State 
taining, experience and requ: 
Please reply to Helio Aircraft Corporation, 
Box 126, Norwood, Massachusetts. 


—, 


DAVID S. STANLEY 


ILLINOIS 











NEED A PILOT? NEED A JOB? 


Are you qualified to fly the Atlantic, to in- 
struct, to fly charter, to dust, or to help 
organize a new airline? We can help you 
find the job you need, or the man you need. 
No registration fee. 
PILOTS EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
Box 152 AA 4, Whippany, New Jersey 
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Airfleas. On the occasion of our 
special Air Transport Progress issue I 


in 
in Europe to pose a serious question. 

I have never been one of those who 
thought that the airplane was, by itself, 


the peace there, so why should the 
airplane, which is in essence just 
another transport vehicle, bring peace 
to the world? 

But during the past year of hopping 
about I have sensed that the transport 
plane is doing a lot that no other trans- 
port medium has ever been able to do 
to unify the world. Since World War II 
the airplane has created a new group 
of people of various nationalities—a 
small but growing super-population of 
airfleas—to coin a name for them— 
who, while individually having their 
own national citizenships, are actually 
citizens of the world. 

I want to make my point quite clear. 


of quantities of “tourists” to other 
lands is any great vital contribution to 
futufe world peace. You can’t force 
real unification by ideological crusades 
or arbitrary political ties. Unification 
will come when national boundaries 
and barriers become a mockery, or 
whrn they become as impotent eco- 
nomically as a county boundary within 
the United States. 

Here is what I am driving at: A new 
“international set” has been created, 





Unification by tra 


consisting of roving diplomats and gov- 
ernment representatives, editors and 
writers, business men and salesmen, 
and aviation people of all kinds, who 
flit from country to country and conti- 
nent to continent with a casualness, an 
ease and a familiarity entirely unknown 
before the last war—and never possible 
until the trans-ocean airplane got into 
service. 
* + + 


Is Home. This group 
igs as much “at home” in one country 
as another. Except for minor immi- 
gration and customs nuisances and red 
tape, they are quite oblivious to na- 


PGE 


tional boundaries. And this may be 
of utmost importance. Unlike the pre- 
war travelers, they rarely see or stop 
at a national boundary—they flit from 





Oblivious to borders ... 


capital to capital. Their gateway to a 
country is the heart of a country itself. 

I am well aware that travel in times 
past was actually easier than it is now 
from the standpoint of passports and 
visas. I am well aware of the “inter- 
national sets” that frequented the 
world’s top resorts and the foreign or 
colonial sets that made various ren- 
dezvous famous in Singapore, Shang- 
hai, Calcutta, Paris, and so forth. 

But it is quite different—or so I 
think—when people move with such 
speed that you can join a cosmopolitan 
group at the bar in the Excelsior Hotel 
in Rome and discuss casually the 
the quality of breakfast, the weather, 
the latest political gossip and other 
chatty news, about places a thousand 
miles away that had been left earlier 
that day. 

There are a surprisingly large num- 
ber of people in this world today who 
are familiar with what’s going on in 
cities and countries separated by half 
the globe. “When I left Cairo this 
morning,” or “In Hong Kong day be- 
fore yesterday,” or Ill call him as 
soon as I get into Rio tomorrow morn- 
ing.” Now this chatter is not by 
tourist or the occasional traveler. I’m 
talking about those whose business or 
occupation or employment makes travel 
necessary and who wouldn’t or couldn’t 
be doing all those things if the air- 
plane were not available. 


* ¢ ¢ 


Matter-of-Fact. who are these 


my awed The average American would 
e surp at the number of govern- 
mental or international officials who 
flit about a great deal. Then there is 
the business man or salesman whose 
territory used to be a country or two 
and who now roams over a continent 
or two. There are magazine and news 
writers whose territories have ex- 
panded thousands of miles. There are 
aviation people of all kinds, including 
pilots, who are completely “at home” in 
places scattered over wide areas of the 
globe. 


But what strikes me especially about 
this new group of airfleas—and I sup. 
pose I’m one of them—is the matter. 
of-fact way in which events and ingi-. 
dents are discussed about places that 
are thousands of miles away, but only 
hours or a day by air, all of which tends 
to make a mockery of all of the trave] 
habits, the national boundaries and the 
transportation difficulties, of earlier days, 

I have experienced some of this my- 
self. On a recent trip to Europe | 
walked into a bar and was greeted by 
friends I hadn’t seen for awhile. One 
had just arrived from San Francisco, 
Another had just arrived from Cairo, 
It is rare these days when I don’t run 
into people I know. And for myself, | 
feel as much at home at the Bolivar or 
Crillon in Lima as I do at the Grand 
Hotel in Stockholm or the Hollywood 
Roosevelt in Los Angeles. 

Maybe I’m kidding myself that this 
new group of airfleas has any real 
significance in bringing the world closer 
together. But I have a feeling thai 
through the decades to come, it will 
have a real bearing. Maybe we'll have to 
go through another world war first, but 
when a sufficient number of human be- 
ings regard a continent in the same 
time-distance familiarity as they used 





to regard a country—through legitimate 
economic occupational activities—then 





to 


In Lima, Hong Kong, Cairo . . . 


I think the airplane is on the way to 
becoming a truly vital factor in world 
stability. 

I admit that a long time may elapse, 
but history is made in terms of cen- 
turies and the airplane has already 
started the ball rolling toward a new 
era. Jet power will further step up 
the trend in the next few decades. It 
may well be that the airplane will be a 
greater means to an end than skeptics 


like myself have thought. It’s a hope 
anyway. 
+ + + 
Odd Bits. The two quietest cities 


in the world are Lisbon, Portugal, and 
Caracas, Venezuela. No horn blowing. 
Car lights serve as warning signals at 
night; people drive with dims and put 
on lights when approaching intersec- 
tions. In Caracas the Latin drivers 
have a hard time keeping from honking 
the horn so they bang the side cf their 
cars when traffic won’t move... 

Lima, Peru, red geraniums (which grow 
all-year round down there) are used 
instead of red flags and lanterns to 
mark street repairs. Looks fine during 
the daytime but the unwary driver at 
night usually wrecks his car .. . Her- 
man Theilig of American Airlines hes 





a new take-off on the John Gunther) 


books whose titles start with “Inside| 
—.” Theilig ate so much on a recent 
European tour with his wife he says 
he’s writing a new book called “Europe 
Inside Us,” 
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ipse-Pioneer Generator System now features 
te array of fault protective functions such 
ve bus overvoltage protection, generator 
r ground fault protection, and reverse 
k-up protection, in addition to provid- 
ormal control functions as automatic 
disconnect of the generator and bus, 
ic voltage regulating and paralleling. 
Eclipse-Pioneer system, component 
such that any or all of its features 
rated into an existing system— 
ouble-shooting and reserve stock 
eatly simplified as compared to 
kage” type of system. For more 
n on this timely Eclipse-Pioneer 
the factory direct. 


Engine Control Equipment «+ Air Pumps « Engine Starting Equipment « Hydraulic Equipment « Ice Elimination 
Equipment + Power Supply Generating Equipment * Power Supply Regulating Equipment «+ Flight Instruments 








for Your Generator System 
—By ECLIPSE-PIONEER! 


® The main circuit breaker has ample capacity to remove 
a 400 ampere generator from the bus under all over- 
voltage conditions, including that which may occur with a 
short circuit between generator output and field at maxi- 
mum speed and at any load condition, up to approxi- 
mately 30,000 feet altitude. 

@ The main circuit breaker opens the generator feeder 
under all fault conditions before the reverse current 
relay opens. 

®@ Provides back-up protection of reverse current relay. 

@ All functions of a field circuit breaker are incorporated 
in the main circuit breaker thereby eliminating use of a 
separate field breaker. 


®@ Complete and selective overvoltage protection is ob- 


tained by sensing generator output. 


@ The system will detect feeder faults as low as 10 amperes 


by use of a-c reactors, or 75 amperes by use of d-c 
shunts, in a very short time interval. 


ER DIVISION OF 


xport Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11, N. Y. 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


¢ Automatic Pilots + Flight Path Control Systems « Engine Instruments « Navigation Instruments 
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What every pilot knows... 


No matter what plane he flies, every pilot knows 
the importance of the fuel that powers it. 


F Guess ey —-_ “Ges 


Over the years Phillips 66 Aviaiion Gasoline 
and Phillips 66 Engine Oils have earned the pref- 
erence of an increasing number of private owners. 
Flyers who make their choice on the basis of time- 
tested quality rely on Phillips 66 Aviation Products 
for dependable performance. The Aviation De- 
partment, Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma. 
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